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SEND ME $1 


and Pll send your choice 
of these selected VALUES 
for 10 DAY TRIAL and 
10 MONTHS TO PAY. 
Money back if not 
Satisfied... 


Yes — your credit is OK with me— I'LL 
TRUST YOU. Tell me what you want—put 
a dollar bill in an envelope with your 
name, address, occupation and a few 
other facts about yourself—I'll send your 
choice of these select values for your 
approval and 10 day trial. If you are 
not satisfied that you have received 
good, honest dollar for dollar value, 
send it back and I'll promptly return 
your dollar. If satisfied, you'll pay in 
10 small monthly amounts you'll never 


miss. Jim GQ 


Sales Mgr. 


FREE TO ADULTS... 


A Postcard brings my complete 48-Page 
Catalog showing hundreds of diamonds, 
watches, jewelry and silverware, all 
offered on my 10-Months-to-Pay Plan. 
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‘hen I finished training I acccepted a 
fob as serviceman with a Radio store. In 
three weeks I was made service manager 
at more than twice what I earned in the 
shoe factory.’’ 


If you can’t see a fu- 
ture in your present 
job, feel you’ll never 
make much more mon- 





5. E. SMITH, 
President 


ey, if you’re in a 
bea pho pa seasonal field, subject 
Est. 25 Years to lay offs, IT’S TIME 

NOW to _ investigate 
Radio. Trained Radio Technicians 


make good money, and you don’t have 
to give up your present job or leave 
home to learn Radio. I train you at 
home nights in your spare time. 


Why Many Radio Technicians 
Make $30, $40, $50 a Week 


Radio broadcasting stations employ engi- 
neers, operators, technicians. Radio manu- 
facturers employ testers, inspectors, foremen, 
servicemen in good-pay jobs. Radio jobbers, 
dealers, employ installation and servicemen. 
Many Radio Technicians open their own 
Radio sales and repair businesses and make 
$30, $40, $50 a@ week. Others hold their 
regular jobs and make $5 to $10 a week 
fixing Radios in spare time. Automobile, 
Police, Aviation, Commercial Radio; Loud- 
speaker Systems, Electronic Devices are 
other fields offering opportunities for which 
N.R.I. gives the required knowledge of Ra- 
dio. Television promises to open many good 
jobs soon, 


them.’’ 
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ADVENTURE 


“T had a shoe fac- 
tory. I’d probably be at it today if I 
hadn’t read about the opportunities in 
Radio and started training at home for 


“Eight months later N.R.I. Graduate Service 
Department sent me to Station KWCR as 
a Radio operator. Now I am Radio Engi- 
neer at Station WSUI. I am also con- 
nected with Television Station W9XK.” 





“The training National Radio Institute 
gave me was 80 practical I was soon ready 
to make $5 to $10 a week in spare time 
servicing Radio sets.’ 


*N. R. I. Training took me out of a low- 
pay shoe factory job and put me into 
Radio at good pay. Radio is growing fast.’’ 


how I TrainYou at Home 


Many Make $5 to $10 a Week Extra 
in Spare Time While Learning 


The day you enroll, I start sending you 
Extra Money Job Sheets which start showing 
you how to do Radio repair jobs. Through- 
out your Course I send plans and directions 
which have helped many make $5 to $10 a 
week extra in spare time while learning. I 
send special Radio equipment to conduct ex- 
periments and build circuits. This 50-50 
training method makes learning at home in- 
teresting, fascinating, practical. I ALSO 
GIVE YOU A MODERN, PROFESSIONAL 
ALL-WAVE, ALL PURPOSE SET SERV- 
ICING INSTRUMENT to help you make 
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A RADIO TECHNICIAN 


money fixing Radios while learning and equip 
you for full time work after you graduate. 


Find Out What Radio and Television Offers You 
Act Today! Mail the coupon for my 64-page 
book, ‘‘Rich Rewards in Radio.” It points 
out Radio’s spare time and full time oppor- 
tunities and those coming in Television; 
tells about my Course in Radio and Tele- 
vision; shows more than 100 letters from 
men I have trained, telling what they are 
doing and earning. Read my money back 
agreement. MAIL COUPON in an envelope 
on a penny postcard—NOW 
J. E. SMITH, President, Dept. OKS9 
National Radio Institute, Washington, D. C. 
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Outlaw (1st part of 4) ... . . . . . FRANK GRUBER 6 


Hard for a soldier after a war to settle down to the ways of peace— 
harder still it was in the Old West, where a man kept on carrying a gun. 


War Horse (a novelette) ... . . . FAIRFAX DOWNEY 28 
Two death-locked armies mass for the ig big push, and the caissons go 


rolling along the Soissons road. The daughter of battle, mare of the 
A. E. F., carries her master to war. 


Gambler’s Dollar .. . eo WeC. TUTTLE IL 


The trouble popped ihe he Sheet of Neiave Wells woke up with a 
hangover, after he hadn’t been drinking—and found the jail was empty. 


Baptism of Fire... . . . . GEORGES SURDEZ 80 
Wounded, afraid, a ealdice of aes fr above the shells a voice from 
long-ago Alsace—“Your country, boy—you must stick to it when times 


are bad... .” 


Sailor Beware .. . . . . BERTRAND W. SINCLAIR 90 


The fog came dens off Barney Bay, and the wind and the sea were the 
only law, and on the heaving bosom of the old gray widow-maker any- 
thing can happen—including murder. 


Teacher of Sword-Play ... . . . .  ¥F. RB, BUCKLEY 100 


He knew little of life, nothing of death aioe what he’d read in books— 
until the day Luigi Caradosso gave him sword and dagger and told him 
to see the color of a tyrant’s blood. 


The Camp-Fire . . . . . . Where readers, writers and adventurers meet 113 
Ask Adventure. ... . .. ... . Information you can’t get elsewhere 118 
Trail Ahead . @ tu aoe «oa News of next month'ssssue- 127 
Lost: Tesils $s OS eee SS Where veld: paths cross" 4 


Cover by Walter Baumhofer 


Headings by Hamilton Greene, I. B. Hazelton and Peter Kuhlhoff 
Howard V. L. Bloomfield, Editor 
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LOST TRAILS 


NOTE: We offer this department to readers who wish to get in touch again with friends 
or acquaintances separated by years or chance. Give your own name and full address. 
Please notify Adventure immediately should you establish contact with the person you are 
seeking. Space permitting, each inquiry addressed to Lost Trails will be run in three 


consecutive issues. Requests by and for women are declined, as not considered effective 
in a magazine published for men. Adventure also will decline any notice that may not seem 
a sincere effort to recover an old friendship, or for any other reason in the judgment of 
the editorial staff. No charge is made for publication of notices. 





“Wanted information of J. C. Johnson, 
born in Cairo, Ill., July 24, 1902; attented 
Elmwood School. Father was a steamboat 
man, Christian or Crispen Johnson. Write 
H. L. Beasley, mgr., The Hobby Shop, Cen- 
tralia, Ill.” 


About eleven years ago I knew Ned Dixie 
in Belmont, Mass. Anyone having any knowl- 
edge of his whereabouts kindly contact 
Robert G. Lindsay, 183 Fenno St., Revere, 
Mass. 


David Delauie, pronounced De-law-ya— 
was in Marines at Great Lakes in 1923-24; 
discharged in Quantico, Va.; worked as bridge 
riveter; was going to Utica, N. Y. when dis- 
charged. Would like to hear from him. L. A. 
Pratt, 3512 Lake Park Av., Chicago, IIl. 


Clayton Isabel and Red Lewis, write me at 
once—Bill LaRue, Parrottsville, Tenn. 


Would like to hear from Kenneth Sub- 
lette, Robert Livingston, Ben Covington, the 
Gorman Brothers, or anyone from Lytton 
Springs, 1914-15; also Fuzzy Bell, Carl Mc- 
Lain, Eldridge Metzger or anyone from 
George Jr. Republic, Chino, Cal. Also any- 
one from the 15th Regiment Guard Co. 
(aviation) 1920. ‘“Soapy’” Leonard was the 
company commander. Sheppard was the 
“C O”. Jimmy Tarpley, 1530 Victory Blvd., 
Glendale, Cal. 


I should like to contact any of the trans- 
lators who served with me in the Bureau of 
Naval Intelligence (Cable Censorship) at 20 
Broad St., New York City, during the first 
World War.—G. M. Patison, P. O. Box 128, 
Hollywood, Cal. 


Have two brothers and two sisters, a moth- 
er past seventy-five, a dad of eighty-two. All 
interested in the attempt to contact a missing 
brother. Information wanted of George Ver- 
ner Richards, born on farm in Monroe Co., 
Carleton, Mich., age 54, missing from Ann 
Arbor, Mich., since 1923. Was successful 
garage operator. May be in Canada, most 
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likely in garage, or gas and oil business at 
this time. Was a reader of Adventure and may 
see this. Anyone knowing will please advise 
Vern’s brother. Address Winn V. Richards, 
Old Moscow Tavern Antique Shop, Moscow, 
Mich. 


In 1914, I located a long lost brother 
through “Lost Trails.” Will you run the fol- 
lowing for me?—Roscoe. I. Smith born in 
Nickerson, Kansas, March 12, 1889. Some- 
times known as Art Smith or Frank Smith. 
Please write your brother Harry C. Smith, 
3820 Flower St., Bell, Calif. My father is 
very old now and while we did find one 
brother through your magazine in 1914 and 
have stayed in touch ever since, the one lost 
sheep means more to my father than the 
others. 


John Beardsley and Marion French, if 
alive, please communicate with 66 Wall St., 
Pontiac, Mich.; an old friend from Camp 
Columbia, Cuba, would Eke to hear from you. 
L. H. Harvey. 


' Louis Sequer, last heard from in Heri- 
court Hte, Saone, France. If any word notify 
Private Robert Owen, Company L—Sth In- 
fantry, Canal Zone. 


Guy C. Pinney, Conneautville, Pa., R. D. 4, 
wants word of his son Roscoe Clarance Pin- 
ney; who left Sheridan, Wyo., in 1919 or 
1920. He enlisted in the 81st Battalion Cana- 
dian Expeditionary Force, Sept. 1915, served 
in the First Brigade Co. F.A., France, dis- 
charged July 12, 1919. Five ft. 11 in. tall, 
fair, blue eyes, now 43 years old, left-handed. 
Last heard from in Santa Barbara, Calif. 


George Richardson, woolsorter—served ap- 
prenticeship at ‘“Willey’s” in England. Came 
to So. Barre, Mass., in 1924, returned to Eng- 
land, went to New Zealand, Tasmania and 
Australia. Last heard from him at South 
Melbourne, Victoria, March 2, 1931, was 
leaving within a week for Broken Hill, New 
South Wales. Word appreciated by Carle 
Fossett, P.O. Box 264, Barre, Mass. 
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BILL, vou sure HAVE A SWELL 
BUILD! DID YOU TRAIN FOR A 
LONG TIME 2? 





Assowutety NOT! tHe ATLAS 


DYNAMIC TENSION system 
MAKES MUSCLES GROW FAST! 





Here's the Kind of 
MEN t Build ! 


AD actual, an- 
hi ot 


touched P 
Charles Atlas, twice 
winner of the title, 
“The World’s Mosi 
Perfectly pevelope 
Man’’ — who 
you this 7-DA’ 
IAL OFFER. 









Atlas Champion 
Cup Winner 
Thisisan orale 
nary snapshoto! 
one of Charles 
m™ Atlas’ Califor- 
nia pupils. 





Will You Let Me PROVE 
§ Can Make YOU a New Man? 


EN—Meet J. G. O’Brien, of California, one 

of my Silver Cup Winners! Look at that 
strong neck—those broad, handsome, perfectly 
proportioned shoulders—that muscled chest and 
stomach. Read what he says: “Look at me 
NOW! Dynamic Tension WORKS! I’m proud 
of the natural, easy way you have made me an 
‘Atlas Champion’!”—J. G. O’Brien. 


I myself, was once a skinny weakling of 97 
Ibs. I didn’t know what real health and strength 
were. I was afraid to fight, ashamed to be seen 
in a swimming suit. 

Then I discovered the secret that changed 
me into “The World’s Most Perfectly Developed 
Man,” the title I won twice and have held ever 
since, against all comers. My secret is Dynamic 
Tension, It is a natural method. Its purpose is 
not only to give you the powerful, rippling 


muscles you’d like to see in your own mirror, 
but also—for those whose systems are sluggish from lack 
of proper exercise—to help them tone up their entire 
body, inside and out. 


Accept My 7-Day Trial Offer 


Do you want a better build? Are you dissatisfied with 
your present physical development? All I ask is a 7-DAY 


TRIAL. Just one week! In even that short time you will 
notice your chest hardening and filling out with solid 
muscle—or the 7-Day Trial will cost you nothing. Surely 
this is proof enough that by continuing with my Dynamic 
Tension method I will make you a New Man—give you 
bodily ower and drive, and put you in magnificent physi- 
cal condition which wins you the envy and respect oi' 
everyone. 


FREE BOOK 
ON DYNAMIC TENSION 


Let me show you the results produced for 
other men! I'll send you FREE my famous 
book, ‘‘Everlasting Health and Strength.’”? It 
shows actual photos. Write your name and 
address carefully on coupon. Mail to me per- 
sonally today. I’ll rush your free copy to you 
AT ONCE! Charles Atlas, Dept. 8310, 115 
East 23rd St. New York. N. Y. 
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CHARLES ATLAS 
| Dept. 8310, 115 East 23rd Street, New York, N. Y. 





I want the proof that your system of Dynamic Tension will 
help make me a New Man—give me a healthy, husky body and 
big muscle development. Send me your FREE book, ‘‘Ever- 
jJasting Health and Strength’ and full details about your 
7-DAY trial offer. 
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N THE front of the coach a half 
dozen men were playing poker. The 
conductor had remonstrated with 
them before the train reached Lexing- 
ton, but they had intimidated him with 
verbal abuse so that he did not come 
back into the car until the train had 
stopped at Lexington and gone on 





a OUTLAW 


By FRANK GRUBER 


again. Some passengers had got on and 
the conductor was compelled to come 
through the car and collect the tickets. 

He found that the poker game had 
spread from the two seats into the aisle 
and that flat bottles were now being 
openly passed around the group. Fur- 
thermore, the bottles had been passed 


. - 


=e Ec 


around for some time, for the gamblers 
had become boisterous. 

Tight-lipped, the conductor tried to 
squeeze past one of the players, who 
was crouched on his haunches in the 
aisle. The man turned on him savagely. 
“Who you pushing, sour-face?” 

“T didn’t mean to push you,” the con- 
ductor said in a low tone. “But I must 
get through. You're blocking the aisle.” 

The card player caught hold of one 
of his companions and pulled himself to 
his feet. “What if I am, you damned 
old—!” 

In a nearby seat, a spinsterish woman 
exclaimed: “Conductor. I won’t stand 
for such language. & demand that you 
put that man off this train. And that 
you stop that gambling. If you don’t, 
Ill report you to your superior.” 
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“Get off the train now. You, 
Pike—and all the rest of you!” 





The abusive passenger turned wobbi- 
ly and searched for the complainant.. His 
eyes came to rest upon a girl in her late 
teens, who sat in the seat directly be- 
hind the one in which the card game was 
going on. His scowl left his face and h2 
leered drunkenly: “Well, my pretty, so 
you want me chucked off the train, huh? 
Is that being sociable to a neighbor, I 
ask you?” 

The girl looked out of the window. 

One of the other players said peevish- 
ly: “Come on, Pike. If you’re going to 
play, let’s play.” 

The conductor tried again to pass 
Pike. The big man pushed him back, 
absentmindedly. His eyes on the girl 
who was staring out of the window, he 
lurched forward. 

“IT was talking to you, pretty face. 
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Why the hell don’t you answer me?” 
Halfway down the car, Jim Chapman 
got up. Pale, partly from his long siege 
of illness and partly from cold anger, 
he looked even younger than his twenty 
years. His boots clicked on the wooden 
floor of the car as he walked forward. 

When he was six feet from Pike, he 
said, “Get out of this car, you drunken 
loafer!” 

Pike’s eyes popped wide and his 
mouth opened, showing blackened, to- 
bacco-stained teeth. 

“What was that?” he exclaimed. 
“Was you talkin’ to me, you young 
pup?” 

Chapman took a step forward, raised 
his right foot and planted it in Pike’s 
stomach. It was a shove, rather than a 
kick, but it was a hard shove. 

Pike went back. The conductor, try- 
ing to get out of the way, tripped and 
hit the floor on his back. Pike stumbled 
over him and went down on top of him. 


He began cursing luridly. The other | 


card players yelled excitedly and began 
squirming and shoving in their cramped 
quarters. Pike got around on his hands 
and knees and looked up at the youth 
who had kicked him down. 

“You—” he began and then stopped. 


aR THE Navy Colt in Chap- 
: PSZY man’s hand was partly de- 
pressed to cover Pike, but it 
could easily be swung up and 
sidewise should any of Pike’s card- 
playing companions take up the chal- 
lenge. 

The conductor got to his feet behind 
Pike. Chapman said to him: “Stop the 
train.” 

White-faced, the conductor reached 
up and pulled the signal cord. The sud- 
den braking of the train threw the dif- 
ferent card players against one another. 
Pike went back on his haunches. 

Chapman braced for the sudden stop. 

“All right,” he said, crisply. “Get off 
the train now. You, Pike, and all the 
rest of you.” 

“Hey!” blustered one of the other 
card players “I wasn’t doin’ nothin’. 
You can’t make me get—” 

The Navy Colt swung to the right. 
“f said, get off.” 


There was no further argument. The 
several card players departed hurriedly 
from the train. They even left their 
cards behind. Chapman nodded to the 
conductor, who gave the signal cord two 
quick jerks and as the wheels started to 
turn again, he flicked back the tail of 
his sack-cloth coat and slipped the 
Navy Colt in a holster, fastened to a 
belt buckled high about his waist. 

Then he walked back to his seat. He 
did not look at the girl who had been 
aceosted by Pike. 

In the back of the car several passen- 
gers began talking about the incident. 
The conductor, his poise somewhat re- 
covered, walked with his swinging gait 
back to where Chapman was staring 
moodily out of the window. 

“Mister,” he said, “I’m mighty grate- 
ful for what you did. That Pike fellow 
is a bad one He’s traveled with me be- 
fore and he’s always made plenty of 
trouble.” 

Chapman turned briefly from the 
window. 

“Tt’s all right,” he said shortly. 

The conductor frowned at the rebuff, 
then shrugged and continued down the 
train. 

Chapman turned back to stare at the 
Missouri farmland. In just a little while, 
now, he would be home. The thoughi 
should have thrilled him. Back there in 
New York it had seemed like a good 
idea, but now—he didn’t know. 

Things were different. Amnesty had 
been granted by the government, but a 
mere proclamation couldn’t change 
what was in people’s hearts. No war is 
as bitter as a civil war. Out here, in 
Missouri, it had gone too far. 

Chapman knew. He had followed the 
black flag. He had ridden with Quan- 
trell and Bloody Bill Anderson. He had 
screamed abysmal hatred and defiance, 
had given no mercy and asked none. He 
had sacked and pillaged and done the 
things that had caused even the des- 
perate border folk to tremble. 

And he had been too young. 

His youth had been blurred by death 
and desolation, his senses dulled by gun- 
fire and the anguished screams of the 
dying. He had seen too much blood. 

The war was over, yes. For some. But 
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how about Jim Chapman and _ those 
others like him—those of the damned, 
who had worn neither the Blue or the 
Gray? They had been included in the 
general amnesty, but what of the am- 
nesty in the hearts of those who had 
suffered from them and feared them— 
and were now the victors? 

And what of the spark that had been 
created by it all and still glowed in Jim 
Chapman’s heart? It had flamed just 
. oe minutes ago. He had thought it 

ead. 


y 2 THE seat beside Chapman 


oe creaked. He turned to glance 
a 


at the heavy-set man in his 
himself beside Chapman. 


“That was good work, stranger,” the 
man said. “Took nerve.” 

He cleared his throat and took an en- 
graved card from the pocket of a bro- 
caded vest. 

“Allow me to introduce myself. I am 
Alan Vickers.” 

Chapman took the card from his seat- 
mate. He looked at it and read: 


VICKERS INTERNATIONAL DETECTIVE 


AGENCY 
New York 
Alan Vickers 


Chicago London 


Chapman 
Alan Vickers. 

“How do you do, sir,” he said. 

Vickers inhaled heavily. ‘“You’ve 
heard of our firm. I don’t mind telling 
you that I’m on my way to Kansas City, 
where we're opening a new branch of- 
fice. Do you live out this way, sir?” 

Chapman’ nodded. “Yes. That is, I 
used to live around here. Guess I will 
again. I haven’t been around for some 
time.” 

“Ah! A soldier, eh? Let me see, I 
imagine you've been ill. In a hospital. 
I’m sorry to hear that. You must have 
had quite a siege.” 

“Tt wasn’t so bad,” Chapman replied. 

No, the hospital hadn’t been so bad. 
He’d only been there two months. It 
was the long convalescence that had 
worn him down. The wound had not 


looked thoughtfully at 


middle forties who had seated 


healed. It still hurt him now when the 
weather was damp. 

“As I was saying,” Alan Vickers con- 
tinued, “I’m opening a branch in Kan- 
sas City. I don’t mind saying that I 
was impressed by your performance of 
a few minutes ago and I was wondering 
—well, I’m a man of quick judgment. 
Would you be interested in going to 
work for me?” 

Chapman blinked. 
come a detective?” 

“Yes, of course. You’re younger than 
most of our operators, but age and ex- 
perience isn’t everything. Much de- 
pends on the man himself. Your perfor- 
mance—well, sir, I think you’d make an 
excellent detective. What do you say?” 

Chapman stared at him. “But you 
don’t know anything about me. You 
haven’t even—I haven’t even told you 
my name.” He paused a moment. “It’s 
Jim Chapman.” 

Alan Vickers held out a thick, mus- 
cular hand. “Glad to make your ac- 
quaintance, Chapman.” 

Chapman took the detective’s hand 
briefly, then released it and leaned 


“You mean be- 


‘away. 


“JT wasn’t a Union soldier, Mr. Vick- 
ers,” he said. 

Vickers seemed a little disconcerted 
for a moment. He coughed once or 
twice. “Well, the war’s over. And after 
all, we are opening this branch in a more 
or less Southern community. I don’t 
think that should make any difference, 
Chapman. Might be an excellent idea, 
in fact, to have a man with the old 
Southern viewpoint, you might say. But 
don’t give me your answer now. If you 
decide that you’d like to try it, come 
over and see me in Kansas City. I'll be 
there for two weeks.” 

Chapman nodded slowly. The con- 
ductor came through the car from the 
rear, calling, “Independence, next stop.” 

“T’ll think it over, Mr. Vickers,” 
Chapman said. He got up and reached 
to the rack overhead for a rather worn 
carpet-bag.. “I’m glad to have made 
your acquaintance. I get off here.” 

Vickers got up to let Chapman out 
into the aisle. He shook hands again. 
“T’ll look forward to seeing you in Kan- 
sas City, then.” ; 
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The train was slackening speed for 
the Independence station. Ahead, pas- 
sengers were getting ready to leave. As 
Chapman passed the girl for whom he 
had interceded, she suddenly turned and 
said in a voice only loud enough for 
him: 

“Thank you.” 

Chapman turned briefly, bowed in 
acknowledgment and _ pushed ahead. 
The girl was getting off, too. 


CHAPTER II 
MARKED FOR TROUBLE 


¥ INDEPENDENCE had 
8. grown. Captured by Price in 
eh 61, purged by Jennison and 
pee garrisoned by Union and 
Confederate in turn, the town had nev- 
ertheless swelled tremendously. Here 
and there blackened rubbles that had 
once been houses still dotted the streets, 
but on the whole, the town showed few 
scars. 
built of lumber and painted. 

There were still plenty of blue uni- 
forms on the street, for the town was 
headquarters for the provost marshal 
of the district. 

Horses lined the, hitch-rail on the 
main thoroughfare. Farm wagons were 
scattered along the street and men and 
women walked the wooden sidewalks, 
going from store to store or standing in 
small groups, talking. 

Chapman walked slowly along the 
street until he came to the Hoffman 
House, before which stood a stage that 
seemed about ready to depart. He 
picked out a man he judged to be the 
driver. 


“Can you tell me if there’s a stage 
soon for Freedom?” 

“You bet,” said the man, “This is her. 
And she leaves right smart now. Just 
waitin’ for folks from the train. Cost 
you fifty cents. Let me stick your car- 
petbag in the boot.” 

Chapman surrendered his bag, paid 
the driver a half dollar and climbed into 
the Butterfield coach. There were two 
men already inside, one a farmer, judg- 
ing by his rough butternut suit and the 
other a business. 





Most of the buildings were new, 


After Chapman had been seated the 
driver opened the door again on Chap- 
man’s side. 

“Watch your step, Miss,” 
“We ’re off in a minute.” 

The girl from the train climbed into 
the coach and sat down directly oppo- 
site Chapman. The man he had taken 
for a commercial traveler exclaimed: 
“Why, Miss Comstock. Back from St. 
Louis already?” 

“Yes,” replied the girl. “How do you 
do, Mr. Slocum.” 

“Just fine, Miss Evelyn, just fine. Saw 
your father yesterday. He didn’t say 
anything about your coming back.” 

“He doesn’t know I’m coming. I’m 
surprising him.” 

Overhead, the stage driver was shout- 
ing to his horses. He cracked his whip 
and the stagecoach began to.move. Al- 
most immediately one of the wheels 
struck a hole in the street and Evelyn 
Comstock lurched forward in her seat. 
Chapman’s hand went out instinctively 
to steady her, but she did not lose her 
balance. 

For an instant her eyes met his. There 
was a quizzical expression in them, al- 
most a question. He turned his face to 
look out of the window, at the store 
fronts flashing by. 

Slocum began talking to the girl 
about her father. Then, suddenly, the 
man in butternut exclaimed: “Say, ain’t 
you the Chapman boy?” 

Jim Chapman twitched. Beside him 
he felt Slocum move. 

Chapman looked at the farmer and 
lifted his hands in an unobtrusive ges- 
ture. “Yes,” he said, “I’m Jim Chap- 
man.” 

“T thought so!” exclaimed the farmer, 
triumphantly. “You was on’ ya boy the 
last time I saw you, but you’re a dead 
ringer for your older brother, Tom, him 
that was—” 

He coughed suddenly.. 

The man beside Chapman said, “Jim 
Chapman! Yes, I remember you, too. 
Didn’t you go down to Mexico at the 
close of the war?” 

The farmer across from Chapman was 
suddenly making signals to the man be- 
side Chapman. Chapman _ intercepted 
them and his nostrils flared a little. 


he said. 
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“Yes, I went down to Mexico with 
Shelby. Yes, I rode with Anderson. And 
my brother was killed at Lone Jack, 
when he was with Quantrell. And—the 
war’s over. Or isn’t it?” 

“Sure, sure. Certainly,” Henry Slo- 
cum assured Chapman. “Sorry, didn’t 
mean anything out of the way.” 

But he had meant something. He 
might just as well have put in into 
words. Chapman had been a guerrilla, 
not a soldier. He’d gone to Mexico at 
the conclusion of the war, because he’d 
been afraid to come home. Defeated 
soldiers could return, but not guerillas. 
That was what Slocum had meant. 

Chapman knew that the girl’s eyes 
were on him, but he stared stonily out 
of the window. He saw the countryside 
passing by, heard the driver yelling at 
his horses. And he was fully aware that 
he had killed whatever further conver- 
sation might have gone on during the 
nine-mile trip to Freedom. No one in- 
side the coach spoke another word. 

When it finally pulled up beside the 
Freedom Hotel Chapman was the first 
one out of the coach. He got his own 
carpetbag from the boot and turned 
away, without further glance at any of 


his erstwhile traveling companions. 
‘both the Blue and the Gray 


: now had a small howitzer 
planted in the center with a stack of 
cannonballs beside it. The local com- 
pany—the local company of Union men 
—had taken it at Vicksburg. 

Chapman had been here during the 
war. But even then the streets had not 
been as busy as they were now. Clumps 
of men stood about on the sidewalks 
and even in the street, talking excitedly. 
It was not until he had overheard a 
snatch of excited chatter, that Chap- 
man realized that this scene was not 
ordinary for Freedom. 

Something had just happened, some- 
thing of moment. Chapman stopped at 
the fringe of a crowd and listened. __ 

“Seventy thousand dollars! She’ll nev- 
er stand that. Kiss your money good- 


bed 


FREEDOM had 
too. The square that had seen 





“Dirty thieves,” snarled another 


changed, 


voice. “Don’t they know the war’s 
over!” 

Chapman caught hold of a man’s arm. 
“What happened? I just got off the 
stage.” 

“Bank’s been held up,” snapped the 
man. “It happened only an hour ago. 
They got everything.” 

“Who’re they?” 

“The bank robbers. Those damned—” 
The man winced suddenly and choked 
off the words. A strange pallor came to 
his face and he sidled away from Chap- 
man. 

Chapman stared at the man, then 
gripped his carpetbag firmer and turned 
away. He had gone less than a dozen 
feet, when the crowd he had left began 
to rumble. He shot a glance over his 
shoulder and saw every member of the 
group staring at him. A chill seeped 
through him. 

He had been recognized. 

He continued up the street, walking 
with deliberate tread. And as he walked 
the spark within him glowed, fanned by 
resentment. 

The bank had been held up. By— 
they were afraid to voice their suspi- 
cions. By them. The men of the black 
flag. The guerrillas. The men who did 
not know the war was over, who would 
be blamed for everything that happened 
for years to come. 

Chapman had been one of them and 
they had recognized him. He had grown 
up around here. They had: seen him 
during the war. At first they had 
cheered and helped him and _ those 
who rode with him. Then, later, they 
had cursed them. 

Well, let them look. Let them mutter 
and mumble. That was as far as they 
would go. It was only two years since 
the mention of the very word guerrilla 
had been enough to send them quaking, 
to their holes. They wouldn’t have for- 
gotten so soon. 

Chapman continued up the street of 
Freedom. The town was smaller than 
Independence, but it boasted a college, 
on the hill at the north edge of town. It 
was late afternoon when Chapman 


/ swung up the road and students were 


coming from their classes. Some of them 
were as old as Chapman, some older. 
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They had taken time out from their 
studies to win—and lose—a war. Now 
some who had faced each other on the 
battlefields were classmates. 

A man came out of a house, started 
to pass Chapman, then stopped and ex- 
claimed unbelievingly: “Jim Chapman!” 

“Hello, Lon,” Chapman said careless- 
ly as if he had just seen Lon Rader the 
day before. He continued in his stride, 
leaving the other staring after him. 

Passing the college on the hill, he 
turned and looked down on Freedom. 
His forehead creased for a moment and 
his mouth twisted crookedly. Then he 
turned and looked ahead, down the 
dusty road to the north. 

He had ridden up this hill four years 
ago, in September of ’63. Sixteen he had 
been and he was going to war. War as 
it was fought in Missouri. The charge 
at dawn, the quick thrust in the night, 
the yelling and screaming of the men 
about him, the terrible staccato of the 
Navy Colt, the bark and whine of the 
Sharp’s rifle. 


WAR. Skulking and sniping. 
Flight and pursuit. The torch 
NYWZ and the revolver. Guerrilla 
a warfare. No quarter given and 
none expected. The black flag in Law- 
rence, pillars of smoke and the blood 
running in the streets. 

It was over now. They had lost and 
they had paid for it. Appomattox was 
two years back and Jim Chapman was 
just coming home. There had been too 
much to forget quickly. They still re- 
membered. 

A mile from Freedom he saw the 
gutted remains of what had been Abe 
Coulton’s fine brick house. Nearby was 
a log cabin, with gray mud filling the 
chinks between the logs. A bearded, 
one-armed man peered out of the door 
of the cabin, drew in his head, then 
popped it out again. He stared at Chap- 
man and finally spoke. 

“Good Lord—Jim Chapman.” He 
came hesitatingly to the road, but he 
could not hold out his hand in greeting, 
because he had no right hand. 

Chapman said, “Hello, Abe.” He 
looked past Colton at the ruins of Col- 
ton’s home and he looked where 





Colton’s strong right arm had been, 

“We heard you was killed in Mexico,” 
Colton said. “Your sister Annie—” 

“My sister?” Chapman said, with 
quickening tone. “She’s—” 

“Oh no, she’s fine. -Ed, too. I was just 
going to say I was talking to her not so 
long ago and she hadn’t heard from you. 
She never said you were dead. Always 
claimed you’d come back some day, 
when it was—when things was differ- 
ent.” 

“And are they different, Abe?” 

The bitterness came to Abe Colton’s 
eyes. The bitterness of his ruined home, 
his lost arm, the thwarted years ahead 
of him. 

“It’s hell, Jim. Sometimes I think it 
ain’t worth goin’ on. If it weren’t for 


the kids—” He averted his eyes for a 

moment, then laughed. “You came 

through Freedom?” : 
Chapman nodded “Yes. I heard. I 


got off the Independence stage and saw 
the crowds standing around. I asked 
somebody what had happened and he 


started to tell me—and got tongue-tied 


when he recognized me.” 

“They try anything, Jim?” 

“What should they try? Id just got 
off the stage.” 

“That’s what you said, but—” 

“But what, Abe?” 

Colton fidgeted. “I don’t know any- 
thing about it, Jim. Only Titus Watt 
passed by a little while ago and he said 
there was eight or ten of them. None 
of them was identified, but. the talk’s 
that it was some of the boys.” 

“The talk’s not very loud,” Chapman 
said bluntly. “It’s only whispers.” 

“Sure, sure,” Colton agreed. “Well, 
s’pose you want to get along home.” 
“Yes,” said Chapman. “Yes, I guess 
so. 

Beyond Colton’s the road turned to 
the east and ran for a winding mile 
through scraggly forest. Then there was 
a break in which stood a two-story 
frame house that had survived the war 
years. Across the road and a hundred 
yards further ahead was Simon Rain’s 
farm, a log cabin and four or five acres 
of cleared land. Another half mile of 
woods then and Jasper Hobson’s farm 
was on the right, a recently painted 
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white frame house, to which rooms had 
been added from time to time, so that 
the house was of a peculiar shape. 

Directly across the road, a lane 
turned off and wound for almost a 
quarter mile in, to a little clearing, with 
a knoll in the center of it. On the knoll 
was a weathered, unpainted frame house 
of two rooms and attic. 

From the edge of the lane, Chapman 
regarded the house. He put down his 
carpetbag. 

The front door of the house was open 
and smoke came thinly from the chim- 
ney. A few chickens scratched in the 
dirt to the side and to the left a little 
way a four-year-old boy was playing 
with a very young, spotted-puppy. 

Chapman had never seen the child. 

“So this is it,” he said, half-aloud and 
as if to retort to his comment, a woman 
came to the door. She saw Jim Chap- 
man fifty feet away and stiffened. There 
was no recognition in her eyes. 


Za LEAVING his carpetbag on 
‘vs the grass; Chapman swung 
“{-, toward the house. Anne would 
now be twenty-two. She 
joakel thirty. She had borne a child 
through the black days of Order No. 11. 
Ed, her husband, had been with Hood 
in Tennessee. 

“Hello,” Chapman said, as he walked 
toward the house. “Hello, Annie—” 

“Oh my God,” whispered the woman 
in the doorway. It’s—it’s Jimmy!” 

He stopped a few feet from the door 
and looked awkwardly at his sister. 
They had always been very much at- 
tached to one another, Tom and Annie 
and he. But that had been years ago. 
Tom was dead now. And Jim had been 
away for four years. 

Anne said, “Jim, I don’t—” and then 
she stepped down from the door stoop 
and came and put her arms about him. 
He held her and felt her body tremble. 
To break the awkwardness of the mo- 
ment, he twisted his head and said: 
“Don’t tell me that shaver there is my 
nephew!” 

She pushed away from ae dabbed 
at her eyes and smiled through tears. 
“Tommy!” she cried. “Tommy, come 
and meet your Uncle Jim.” 








“I ain’t got a gun with me,” he mumbled. 


Tommy left his puppy and came for- 
ward, walking with childish dignity. He 
put both hands in his overall pockets, 
took them out and wiped them along 
his thighs, then gravely held out the 
right hand. 

“Hello, Uncle Jim,” he said 

Chapman stooped and caught up the 
boy and tossed him high in the air. He 
caught him and laughed. “So you're 


- Thomas Taylor, Jr.” 


Anne Chapman Taylor ran to the 
edge of the house, put her hands to her 
mouth and called: “Ed! Come here. 
Jim’s home. Jim, my brother!” 

Ed Taylor, unshaven and perspiring 
from his ploughing, came around the 
corner of the house. : 

“Jim,” he said, “it’s good to see you. 
Annie always said you’d show up some 
fine day.” 

Chapman shook his brother-in-law’s 
hand and pounded him on the back. 
Tom Taylor yelled in glee. 

“T’m glad to be here, Ed,” Chapman 
said. “I didn’t know I was so homesick 
until I stood out there a few minutes 
ago and looked at this old shack. You’re 
looking well, Ed.” 

“Oh, I’m all right, Jim. A touch of 
malaria now and then, but I can’t com- 
plain. I came through in fine shape.” 

“My daddy was a sergeant,” piped up 
Ed Taylor’s young son, “and he could 
lick any two Yankees in the army. He 
could even lick General Sherman, he 
could.” 
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Ed Taylor smiled at his son. Then 
he said, “Annie, Jim probably hasn’t 
eaten—” ; 

“Of course!” Chapman’s sister cried. 
“I’ve just finished baking bread, too. 
I'll fix up something in a jiffy.” She 
darted into the house. 

Chapman put down his young neph- 
ew and followed his sister into the 
house. He looked around the warm 
kitchen, at the big stone fireplace and 
the scrubbed board table and chairs. He 
sat down on one of the chairs and sighed 
heavily. 

“Tt’s great!” 

Ed Taylor took out a pouch of tobac- 
co and a corncob pipe. He offered the 
pouch to Chapman, who shook his head. 

“T never really got started.” 

‘Anne Taylor was bustling over the 
cast-iron stove. “Jim, tell us where 
you’ve all been. We know you went to 
Mexico with General Shelby. What was 
it like down there?” 

Chapman’s face clouded with un- 
pleasant reminiscence. “Sand, Annie. 
Sand and sun—and a lot of other 
things.” 

“Fighting, Jim?” asked Ed Taylor. 

“Fighting, Ed. Shelby wanted to 
throw in with Juarez and the Indian 
didn’t trust him. Well, we couldn’t go 
back, so we went to Maximilian. He 
was seven hundred miles away and 
Juarez dogged us every mile. A lot of 
the boys stayed there in the sand. Of 
course, you know that Maximilian 
wouldn’t take us either. Not as a body. 
A lot of us enlisted in his army, though, 
when Shelby saw he was licked and dis- 
banded the outfit. I stopped a bullet 
long before they got Max.” 

“Bad?” asked Taylor. 


Chapman looked at his sister’s back 
and shook his head. “No—not bad. 
I’ve been in New York. And Chicago 
for a while. There’s a city that’s coming 
along. It'll beat St. Louis some day, 
probably New York. If they ever get 
their streets out of the mud. But 
what’ve you been doing, Ed?” 

Ed Taylor spread out his hands. 
“Nothing, Jim, but trying to make a 
few crops grow. I stick to home pretty 
much. The war’s over as far as I’m 
concerned. No use looking for trouble.” 


to happen. 


Chapman looked thoughtfully at his 
brother-in-law. “The Yanks are pretty 
tough?” 

“Not the soldiers. Well, you expect it 
from them. But the Dutch, and the 
others—I guess they’d like all Southern 
people to get out of the county and let 
them grab what’s ours. Our horses and 
cattle and farms. I mean, it’s just as 
well not to go shouting you’re a Con- 
federate.” 


“ED,” Chapman said bluntly, 
“the Freedom bank was held 
up this afternoon. I suppose 
you've heard—” 

Ed Taylor gasped. 

Anne whirled from the stove. 
you weren’t—” 

“No,” Chapman replied quickly. “It 
happened about an hour before I got to 
Freedom. But the town was seething 
when I got there. They seem to think 
it was the boys.” 

‘Anne exclaimed bitterly. “I knew it. 
I’ve been expecting something like that 
Clem Tancred and that 
loud-mouthed Billy Bligh.” 

“Clem Tancred’s back?” 
asked. “And Billy!” 

Ed Taylor nodded. “Clem came back 
quite awhile ago. Dan, his brother, is 
still away, however. Supposed to be in 
Texas, or somewhere down there, May- 
be it’s the Indian Nations.” 

“That’s a good place for him,” Anne 
snapped. 

“T always liked the Tancreds,” Chap- 
man said. “Especially Clem. He left us 
after Lawrence. Went with Price into 
Arkansas and Louisiana. How is he, 
Ed?” 

“Bigger than ever. He came back in 
a Confederate uniform. A captain. Of 
course there are a lot of Tancreds 
around here, but if what you say’s 
true—” 

“The bank part of it’s true. I don’t 
know anything about the rest of it. As 
a matter of fact, I stopped to ask what’d 
happened and I got a lot of dirty looks. 
They seemed to have recognized me.” 

“Oh, it was them all right,” said Anne 
Taylor, sullenly. “They’ve been shoot- 
ing off right along. That Bligh has been 
in trouble ever since he got back. Some- 





“Jim, 


Chapman 
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one shot at him only last week and he 
did a lot of talking afterwards.” 

Ed Taylor looked worried. “You 
shouldn’t say that, Anne. After all, the 
Cagels would have recognized Billy and 
Clem, unless—were they masked, Jim?” 

“IT don’t know. But even if they 
weren’t, I don’t think the Cagels would 
openly identify anyone, unless things 
have changed an awful lot. Who’s the 
sheriff now?” 

“A man named Gregg. A Yank. He 
hasn’t pulled his punches any, as far as 
the boys are concerned. And there’s a 
carpet-bag ruffian named Pike—” 

“Pike?” exclaimed Chapman, his eyes 
glinting. 

“Yes. He doesn’t hold any office, but 
he’s thick as sorghum with the sheriff.” 

Anne Taylor finished setting the ta- 
ble. “Pull up your chair, Jim. You can 
talk when you're through eating.” 


CHAPTER II 


THE LOST ARMY 





3 WHEN he had eaten, it was 
y time for Ed Taylor to perform 
XA the evening chores. Chapman 
ww went with him. He even tried 
milking one of the two cows and found 
his fingers stiff from long disuse. Ed 
finished Chapman’s cow for him. 

“You’re out of practice, Jim. Well, 
what do you think of it? Can we make 
a go of the farm?” 

“We?” 

“Tt’s your farm, Jim. Your dad want- 
ed it for you and Tom. Me, I just sort 
of moved in. I never owned anything 
before and—” 

“Don’t talk nonsense, Ed. This is 
your place as much as mine. You’ve run 
it and you keep on running it. I may 
not stick around, anyway.” 

“You're not going away again, Jim?” 

“T don’t know. It’s not the same. 
They’re pushing the boys around. They 
can’t take that. You heard what hap- 
pened this afternoon.” 

“You weren’t in on that.” 

- “No, but suppose I’d come home 
sooner?” 

Ed Taylor looked uneasily at Chap- 
man. “I don’t know, Jim,” he said. 


“T don’t either. I thought I was over 
it, yet this same afternoon, on the train, 
I almost killed a man. A drunken lout 
named Pike.” 

“Pike?” gasped Taylor. “Not—” 

“T guess he’s the same one. I kicked 
him off the train, just the other side of 
Independence.” 

“That was bad, Jim,” Taylor said 
soberly. “You heard me say inside that 
Pike was Sheriff Gregg’s crony.” 

“T don’t think I’d care to meet this 
Gregg,” Chapman said. “I think it’s just 
as well that I pull out again tomorrow. 
It—it wasn’t just what I’d expected, 
anyway. I feel all hollow inside, Ed.” 

“Yeah,” said Taylor. “I know. I felt 
that way when I heerd about Order No. 
11 and I kept writing to Anne and 
couldn’t get any answer. I knew she 
was having Tommy and all the news 
from here was bad. It was bad, here.” 

“We were responsible for Order No. 
11,” Chapman said, bitterly. “You'd 
think we had enough, now. But it seems 
we haven’t. I don’t know what makes 
us like that .. .” 

“Jim Chapman!” called a voice from 
the house. “Let’s see your face, Jim. 
This is Billy!” 

Billy Bligh came around the house. 
He was a year or so older than Jim 
Chapman. Better filled out, but an inch 
shorter. He had full mustaches, waxed 
at the ends, and wore a broadcloth suit 
and a derby hat. 

He grinned in huge delight as he 
rushed forward and caught Jim Chap- 
man in an embrace. “Jim, you old son 
of a gun, where’ve you been? What’ve 
you been doing? They couldn’t kill you 
down there, huh?” 

“No, they couldn’t,” laughed Chap- 
man. “But it’s a good thing the Mex’s 
didn’t see you. You’ve gotten so fat 
you’d made an easy mark for them. 
They couldn’t hit anything smaller than 
the side of a barn.” 

Billy Bligh stepped back and gazed 
fondly at Chapman. “I’m sure glad 
youre back. It’s like old times. Clem 
and Dick—Dick Wood, yeah, he’s back 
—and the Welker boys. We'll make 
some of these loud talking Yanks step 
around yet.” 

“The same old Billy,” said Chapman. 
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“Sooner fight than eat. Didn’t you get 
a bellyful of trouble?” 

“You bet! But Ive got a big belly. 
Pye been taking them on here, too. Uh, 
hear what happened in town today? 
Bunch of fellows held up Old Cagel’s 
bank and stole the money he made sell- 
ing spoiled beef to the blue-coats.” He 
suddenly caught Jim’s eye and motioned 
him aside. : 

Ed Taylor saw the signal and picked 
up his pail of milk and went to the house 
with it. Billy Bligh held on to Chap- 
man’s arm. 

He said in a low tone: “Maybe some 
fellas you know pulled that job, Jim. 
You can’t tell. Maybe I was even in 
on it. Huh?” 

“Maybe so, Billy.” 

“They own the country, Jim. They 
robbed us of everything we had and 
they kick us around now. A Confederate 
can’t hold any office; he can’t even vote 
or get a white man’s job. What’s he 
going to do? Starve? Not me, Jim. I 
like fried chicken sometimes. Say, Clem 
will be glad to see you. He says his 
brother Dan is coming back from Texas 
in a week or so. Pretty soon we'll have 
a whole bunch around here, eh?” 

Chapman nodded thoughtfully. “Yes, 
but—Billy, the war’s over. You can’t 
hold up banks now.” 

“Why not? They’re Yankee banks, 
ain’t they? And, anyway, we didn’t quit 
the war. You never signed any parole, 
did you?” 

“Ts it necessary, this late?” 

Billy Bligh shrugged. “Who gives a 
damn? There’re still more Southern 
people around here than Yanks. It’s 
only their lousy soldiers that’re running 
things, and their spies that’re makin’ 
trouble. That sneakin’ neighbor of yours 
across the road, Hobson, he’s a spy. I 
got my eye on him.” 

Chapman started slowly toward the 
house and Billy Bligh walked with him. 
Anne Taylor came to the doorway and 
greeted Bligh without warmth. 

“Thought you’d be home getting 
ready for the dance, Billy.” 

Bligh slapped his thigh. “Yep, that’s 
right. I wouldn’t miss a dance for any- 
thing. And Jim, you're coming, of 
course?” 


Chapman shook his head. “I haven’t 
done much dancing the last few years.” 

“All the more reason you ought to 
come tonight. You’ve got to come, Jim. 
The boys’ll all be there—Clem and Clar- 
ence and Dick. And girls—say, you 
ought to see some of them that have 
grown up. Maybe the Comstock girl 
will be there. Prettiest thing in the 
county.” 

Chapman looked past Billy at his sis- 
ter. “Maybe I will go to the dance. You 
and Ed going, Anne?” 

Anne Taylor shook her head. “I’ve 
got out of practice. But—well, maybe 
we will go. I'll get one of the Hobson 
children to come stay with Tommy.” 
She turned into the house and Chap- 
man heard her talking to Ed about go- 
ing to the dance. 

“Tl see you tonight, then, Jim,” 
Bligh said enthusiastically. “The dance 
is at the schoolhouse, you know.” 

After Bligh had gone, Chapman went 
into the house. Anne began making an 
early supper and Ed Taylor got a well- 
thumbed almanac and began reading. 
Chapman sat down in an armchair, 
stretched out his legs and regarded the 
domestic scene with a contentment he 
had not known in years. 

After awhile, Ed said without looking 
up from his almanac, “What do you 
think of Billy, Jim?” 

Chapman shrugged. “He’s about the 
same as always. Maybe he talks a little 
more. But he always did talk a lot.” 

Anne turned from the stove with a 
wooden cooking spoon in her hand. 
“Billy was one of those who robbed the 
bank. I don’t like your taking up with 
him again, Jim. There’s trouble coming 
for Billy and those who travel with him. 
You don’t want to get mixed in it.” 

“T’m not looking for trouble, Anne. I 
just want to take things easy for 
awhile.” 

“Then keep Billy Bligh away from 
you. See him tonight, but let him know 
that you don’t put up with his ways. 


You’ve had enough trouble. We all 
have.” 
Chapman said no more. He was 


wholly in agreement with his sister’s 
views. He had never particularly liked 
Billy Bligh, anyway. Clem Tancred, 
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yes, but Clem was a different sort. If 
there hadn’t been a war Clem would 
probably have become a preacher or a 
lawyer. He liked to read. 


IT WAS still daylight when 
Ed Taylor hitched up his 
team to the heavy farm wag- 

on and the three of them got 
in to go to the dance at Funk’s Grove 
schoolhouse, two miles from the Taylor 
farm. 

As early as they got there, however, 
there were already a dozen wagons 
about and the fiddler could be heard in- 
side the schoolhouse. 

A young giant in a tight-fitting suit 
came over to the wagon and grasped 
rs s hand as he stepped down. 

“ec im!” 


“Clem Tancred,” Chapman said tight- 
y. 

“Tt’s been a long time. I’d heard 
you’d stopped a bad one down in Mex- 
ico, but no one seemed to know what’d 
become of you. It was hell down there, 
wasn’t it?” 

Chapman nodded. “I got enough. 
From now on I’m going to keep—Dick 
Wood!” 

A slight, bandy-legged man of per- 
haps twenty-two came forward, grin- 
ning from ear to ear. While Chapman 
was pounding Wood on the back, the 
Welker boys arrived. They were twins, 





but Clarence outweighed his brother by~ 


twenty pounds and was two inches tall- 
er. Yet Clark had always been a few 
feet in front of Clarence in a fight. 

When the greetings were over, Dick 
Wood said to Chapman, “We got a jug 
out in the woodshed. C’mon and see if 
you remember how Missouri corn 
tastes.” 

Chapman did not care especially to 
renew the acquaintance with the Mis- 
souri jug but he went with the others 
and when the jug was handed first to 
him, in honor of his return, he took a 
swig of it. It burned and made him 
cough and the others joked about it. 

Billy Bligh arrived then, resplendent 
in Prince Albert and white silk vest. He 
even wore a silk hat and had his trou- 
sers tucked into a fifty dollar pair of 
hand-stitched riding boots. 


He took two healthy pulls on the jug 
and roared, “Quite a gang of us, now! 
Like to see those damn’ Yanks start 
anything tonight.” 

“Mebbe they will,” said Clark Wel- 

er. “George Pike got here early and he 
looked like he’d started likkerin’ about 
breakfast time.” 

out asked Chapman. ‘“Who’s 

e ” 

Clem Tancred grimaced. “A loud- 
mouthed corporal from Minnesota. He 
grabbed Tutt’s place and stayed here. 
Doesn’t do any farming, but sells a lot 
of stock. More than he buys or raises. 
He’s pretty thick with Sheriff Gregg.” 

Inside the schoolhouse the fiddler and 
a guitar player struck into a lively 
dance tune and there was immediate 
cheering and stamping. 

Ed Taylor came to the door of the 
wood-shed. “Hello, fellows,” he said. 
“Anne wants you to dance the first one 
with her, Jim.” 

“Of course. Coming, fellows?” 

They trooped into the schoolhouse, 
already well lighted with wall lamps. 
Chapman found his sister near the door 
and moved awkwardly out upon the 
floor with her. Couples swirled around 
them. Now and then a man yelled at 
Chapman or clapped him heartily upon 
the back. 

Anne said: “I wouldn’t make too 
many trips out to the woodshed, Jim.” 

Chapman chuckled. “Going to look 
after me, Anne?” 

“Maybe you need it. You haven’t 
been around women enough, Jim. Now, 
there’s a nice girl over there, Andrew 
Miller’s oldest girl, Sophie. She’s al- 
ready got her eye on you.” 

Chapman looked where his sister indi- 
cated and had a passing glimpse of a 
girl of sixteen or seventeen. But his eyes 
came to rest upon another girl. She 
wore a velvet dress, cut low at the 
throat, and her blonde hair was brushed 
and coiled smoothly upon the back of 
her neck. She was looking away from 
Chapman and he caught her profile, so 
finely chiseled. It was the girl of the 
train episode. 

He said to his sister, “Who is the 
girl in the green velvet?” 
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Anne twisted sidewards in his em- 
brace “That—that’s Evelyn Comstock. 
Surprised she came here. Guess old 
Preston wanted to size up what farmer’s 
mortgage he should foreclose tomorrow. 
He owns the Comstock bank. It’s bigger 
than the Cagels’. There’s her brother 
over there, Captain Cliff Comstock. 
And don’t forget the captain part. He 
was on Kirby Smith’s staff.” 

“She isn’t dancing,” Chapman said. 

Anne Taylor looked up sharply at 
him. “Take your eyes off her, Jim. She 
only dances with Martin Halliday, who 
is almost as rich as her father. Some- 
thing must have kept him, for he ought 
to be here.” 

The musicians stopped and the danc- 
ers applauded vigorously for an encore. 
When it began, Chapman saw Pike. 


He was standing about eight or ten 
feet from Evelyn Comstock, flanked by 
several men whose faces were slightly 
familiar and had probably been his fel- 
low card players on the train. Pike was 
glowering at Chapman. When he 
danced past with his sister, Chapman 
saw that Pike’s face was flushed with 
anger. 

Chapman saw his brother-in-law at 
the edge of the dance floor and when he 
came up to him, he surrendered his sis- 
ter to her husband. 

“Out of practice, Anne,” he apolo- 
gized. 

Pike was already weaving through 
the dancers to come to Chapman. When 
he arrived, he said, “So youre Jim 
Chapman. Didn’t figure I'd see you 
again.” 

“You’re not much soberer,” Chapman 
retorted curtly. 

Pike sneered. “And you’re one of 
these Confederates. I guess they did 
call themselves Confederates, didn’t 
they? I was at Westport.” 

“Pike,” Chapman said deliberately, 
“I came home just for a visit. I’m fig- 
uring on pulling out of here again in a 
day or two. But I wouldn’t want you to 
get the idea that I’m running away be- 
cause of you. In fact—” The spark 
flamed up suddenly within Chapman— 
“T don’t like unfinished business, so if 
you'll come outside right now—” 

Pike’s face sagged suddenly. 


ict ain’t got a gun with me,” he mum- 
ed. 

“With fists then,” snarled Chapman. 

Pike turned suddenly and walked 
away. 

A shudder ran through Chapman. 
There it was again—something in him 
that wanted to accept every challenge, 
even go out of the way to provoke it. 

Yes, it would be better for him to go 
away. 

He rejoined Clem Tancred and the 
others. Tancred said, “Saw you talking 
Ws George Pike. Didn’t know you knew 

im.” 


“T met him on the train.” 
“T may kill him some day,” Tancred 
said laconically. 


PIKE had gone back to his 
cronies and they went into 
a huddle. Chapman wondered 
if they were going to take up 
the gauntlet he had thrown at Pike. 

“T think I'll dance,” Clem Tancred 
announced. “Maybe she'll turn me 
down.” He winked at Chapman and be- 
gan pushing his way through the danc- 
ing couples. 

Chapman watched him and was sur- 
prised to see Tancred go up to Evelyn 
Comstock and talk to her. He was even 
more surprised when he saw her nod 
and put up her arms for Clem. 

Well, perhaps he wasn’t so surprised. 
The Tancred family still owned their 
land, more than 3,000 acres of it. Before 
the war Major Tancred had been one of 
the wealthiest men in the county. He 
had owned a stage-line, hundreds of 
head of cattle and horses, a livery busi- 
ness in Freedom. 

The livestock melted away during the 
war; his enterprises were taken over by 
the Union Army after the major was 
killed by Kansas soldiers turned mur- 
derers. The Tancreds had suffered as 
much as any Clay County family, and 
Clem as well as his brother had ridden 
under the black flag. Clem had partially 
redeemed himself by going with General 
Price after Lawrence, but Dan had re- 
mained with Quantrell, had even gone 
with him to Kentucky on the last fatal 
expedition. For that reason he was now 
living in Texas. 
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There were only a few minutes left of 
the encore. At the end of it, a tall, 
black-haired man in a gray Prince Al- 
bert took Evelyn Comstock from Clem 
Tancred. 

Clem came back to Chapman. “She 
told me about the train business, Jim. 
You should have let Pike have it then 
and saved us all some trouble.” 

“Who’s the tall fellow in the gray 
Prince Abert?” Chapman countered 
curiously. 

“Her brother, Captain Cliff Comstock. 
He’s in the bank with old Preston. Hal- 
liday was called to Kansas City on some 
business. That’s a break for me. I'd 
never have got to dance with her other- 
wise.” 

Pike and.a pair of his friends had 
broken away from the others in his 
crowd and were cutting across the dance 
floor to intercept a square-built man with 
an iron-gray spade beard. 


Pike talked excitedly to the bearded 
man for a moment and the latter nodded 
and began searching faces until he saw 
Clem and then shifted to Chapman. 

“I suppose,” Chapman said, quietly, 
“that’s Gregg, the sheriff with whom my 
friend Pike is talking.” 

“Yeah. And he’s coming over here. 
Maybe he’s going to make something. 
Though I guess he wouldn’t dare, not 
here.” 

Sheriff Gregg came over alone, moving 
heavily and methodically through the 
crowd. He greeted Clem Tancred. 

“Hello, Clem. Havin’ a good time?” 

“T was,” Clem retorted. 

“T don’t know your friend,” Gregg said 
deliberately. 








“He’s one of the Booths,” Tancred 
said bluntly. “John Wilkes.” 

Gregg stroked his spade beard. 

“Name’s Chapman, isn’t it?” he said 
to Chapman. “Just got home, eh? Yes- 
terday?” 

“Uh-uh. Today.” 

Gregg’s bushy eyebrows went up. 
“Today?” 

“Today. Didn’t your friend Pike tell 
you he met me on the train?” 

“He didn’t mention it.” Gregg cocked 
his head to look where Pike was in an- 
other huddle with his cronies. 

“He must have forgotten. Or per- 
haps he didn’t like to tell you that I 
threw him off the train because he was 
drunk and disturbing the passengers.” 

Like a cat, Gregg stuck out the tip of 
his tongue and licked the top of his 
whiskers. “I suppose you were on the 
same train with your friend, Clem?” 

“No, I wasn’t,” snapped Clem Tan- 
cred. “And I know what youre getting 
at, too. I was at home all afternoon and 
I can prove it.” 

“You may have to,” Sheriff Gregg 
said. And with that parting shot he 
walked across the room to Pike. 

Clem swore. “Sanctimonious hypo- 
crite! Let’s go and see if the boys have 
left anything in the jug. Want to get 
the bad taste out of my mouth.” 


THERE was some left in the 
jug, but it was not the same 
one they had sampled before. 
That one lay empty on the 
ground inside the woodshed. 

Dick Wood and the Welker boys had 
been passing the second jug around. 
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Clem told them about the brush with the 
sheriff. Dick Wood chuckled. “He say 
he’s getting out warrants, Clem?” 

Clem Tancred slapped Wood’s mouth, 
not too gently. “Don’t even joke about 
that, Dick. I don’t like it.” 

“It’s only among our bunch,” Dick 
said sullenly. 

“You're getting to talk as much as 
Billy,” Clem Tancred snapped. “Keep 
your mouth shut.” 

Outside, Anne Taylor called: 
Chapman!” 

Chapman stuck his head out of the 
woodshed. “Yes, Anne?” 

“Ed wants to go home. Are you com- 
ing with us?” 

“Hell, the evening’s young,” Clem said 
to Chapman. 

Chapman shrugged. “My first day 
home, you know. I could use some sleep. 
Why not ride over tomorrow, Clem?” 

“T will,’ Clem promised. “If Gregg 
doesn’t come over too soon.” 

Ed Taylor already had the wagon 
ready. Chapman helped his sister in, 
then climbed up himself. When they 
were out in the road, Anne said, “I 
wanted to get you away before the 
trouble started, Jim. Pike was about to 
fight the war over again.” 

Chapman did not tell his sister that 
it was himself, rather than the Con- 
federates, Pike wanted to fight. He was 
just as glad to avoid trouble. 

He slept that night up in the attic 
where he and his brother had slept in 
the old days. He even cracked his head 
on the old beam beside the old four- 
poster. 


“Jim 


CHAPTER IV 
DEATH IN WAITING 


THE odor of frying pork and 
c= hot coffee awakened Chapman 
CO F% the next morning. He dressed 
quickly and climbed down the 
ladder to the kitchen. His sister was 
cooking breakfast and carrying on a con- 
versation with a slatternly-looking wom- 
an of about forty. 
“This is Mrs. Hobson, Jim, our neigh- 
bor.” 
Mrs. Hobson examined Chapman with 






sharp eyes. “So you’re Jim Chapman 
that we’ve heard so much about. Why, 
you’re only a boy.” 

“You have to be a boy before you’re a 
man,” Chapman said dryly and went 
outside where a tin basin and a bucket 
of water stood on the bench beside the 
door. 

He washed and dried himself on a 
huck towel hanging from a nail. While 
he was busy, Mrs. Hobson came out and 
attempted to carry on a conversation, 
but when Chapman merely grunted re- 
plies, she took herself off to her home, 
out by the main road. 

Anne came then and announced that 
breakfast was ready. She called Ed from 
his work outside. 

“Mrs. Hobson brought the gossip,” 
Anne said while the men were eating. 
“They had a fight at the dance last 
night. That ruffian Yankee, Pike, 
slugged Clark Welker and then Clem 
Tancred blacked both of Pike’s eyes. It 


‘ was all Sheriff Gregg could do to pre- 


vent gunplay. It’s a good thing we left 
early. Mrs. Hobson said the fight started 
because of some things Pike said about 
you, Jim. I didn’t know you knew the 
man.” 

“T had a brush with him on the train,” 
Chapman replied. “He was drunk and 
scaring people. I kicked him off.” 

Ed Taylor shook his head. “Pike’s got 
a lot of influence around here. He’s the 
leader of the Northern trash that’s taken 
over. Gregg plays up to him and Gregg’s 
brother-in-law, Major Peterson, is the 
provost marshal.” 

Chapman ate silently for awhile, but 
when he finished the last of his coffee, 
he said: “Maybe it was a mistake to 
come back. I think Ill run over to 
Kansas City. Man I met on the train 
offered me a job.” 

“A job in Kansas City?” exclaimed 
Anne. “Doing what? You’ve never 
worked for anyone.” 

“Why, this is sort of detective work,” 
Chapman exclaimed. 

Ed Taylor gulped and Chapman’s 
sister stared at him. “Detective work. 
After what—I mean, well, that is rather 
surprising. Who’s the man wants to 
hire you?” 

“Alan Vickers.” 
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“To the woods!” he cried. 


Outside, a voice hallooed. Chapman 
went to the door and greeted Clarence 
Welker, astride a big chestnut gelding. 

“Morning, Clarence.” 

“Gregg’s served a warrant on Clem, 
Jim. I understand he’s getting one out 
for you, Jim.” 

“Me? What for?” : 

Ed Taylor whistled softly. “You’re “Same thing. The Cagel job.” 


not taking the job?” “But I wasn’t here when that hap- 
“Why not? The job might work into pened.” 
something pretty good.” Clarence Welker grinned. “J know 


“But Vickers is a Yankee!” cried that. So does everyone else. Gregg can’t 
Anne. “He furnished all the spies for make it stick, but he figures to bother 
McClellan. Besides—don’t even mention you enough so you'll pull out of here. 
the name Vickers around here these Pike’s behind it, of course.” 
days. Folks won’t like it.” “Pike!” snapped Chapman. “I should 
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have killed him when I had the chance.” 

“Jim!” cried Anne Taylor from the 
doorway. “Don’t talk like that.” 

Chapman bit his lip. “Is Clem get- 
ting bail?” 

“Oh yes! They can’t prove anything 
on him. Nobody’s going to get up in a 
courtroom and testify that Clem Tan- 
cred, or anyone else, robbed the Cagel 
bank. Nobody who figures on living to 
be a ripe old age.” 


DOWN the lane came the 
hoofbeats of a galloping horse. 
After a moment Clark Welker 
burst into sight. 

“Jim!” he cried, “Gregg’s comin’ here 
with a posse. Better take to the woods.” 

“How many are there?” 

“Six or seven. Pike and his gang. 
Gregg’s swore them in as deputies.” 

Chapman nodded. “Let’s go talk to 
them.” 

“Jim!” cried Anne Taylor. “Don’t 

ou—”’ 

He shook his head and: walked off, 
without looking back. The Welker boys 
trotted their horses beside him. When 
they had gone up the lane a little way, 
Clark Welker said in a low tone, “I 
haven’t got a gun, Jim.” 

“Tt’s all right. We're not going to 
fight.” His own gun was up in the attic 
of the house. It was just as well. The 
war was over and things could no longer 
be settled with a Navy Colt. 

The posse was just turning in from 
the road when the trio of former guer- 
rillas met them. The possemen lined up 
across the lane. Sheriff Gregg said 
easily: “Morning, boys. Out early, 
aren’t you?” 

“So’re you,” retorted Clark Welker. 

“T understand you have a warrant for 
me, Sheriff,” Chapman said. 

Sheriff Gregg pretended 
“What makes you think that?” 

“Have you got one?” 

“Of course not. What’ve you done 
that I ought to get a warrant for?” He 
stroked his glossy spade beard. “I did 
serve a paper on Clem Tancred this 
morning. But that was for something 
that happened before you got back to 
Freedom. Uh, George here, has given 
you an alibi.” 





surprise. 


Pike moved his horse up_ beside 
Gregg’s. “Go on, Gregg, tell him.” 

Gregg pretended to have just recalled 
something that had apparently not been 
important enough to remember. “Oh 
—TI was riding by this way, today and 
Major Peterson, the provost marshal, 
mentioned that I stop by and tell you 
to come in and see him.” 

“What for?” 

“Why, I don’t know, Chapman. Prob- 
ably just some red tape, you know. Check 
up on your parole. Nothing important. 
Well, I’ll be seeing you around, I sup- 
pose.” 

With that the horsemen wheeled and 
headed back toward Freedom. The 
Welkers waited until they were out of 
earshot then Clark exclaimed: “Be 
damned! That Gregg is smooth. He’s 
getting his brother-in-law to pull out his 
chestnuts for him.” 

“T haven’t got a parole,” said Chap- 
man. “I never have surrendered, you 
know.” 

“I guess you'll have to, Jim,” said 
Clarence. “All the Confederates got 
amnesty.” 

“Clark,” Chapman said, “mind letting 
me have your horse? Think I'll ride in 
now and ‘get it over with. Go back to 
the house and tell Anne.” 

Clark Welker promptly slid from his 
horse. “Sure, Jim. Take your time. I'll 
get me some sleeping.” He grinned. “Or 
maybe I’ll watch Ed work. That always 
tired me out.” 

Clarence Welker and Chapman rode 
leisurely to Freedom, in order not to 
catch up with Gregg and his posse. They 
encountered Clem Tancred on the street, 
across from the bank. He had already 
posted bail. He was seething. 

“They’re carrying things too far, I tell 
you,” he declared. “We’re not going to 
stand for much more. Where you going, 
Jim?” 

“To the provost marshal’s. He wants 
to see me. I haven’t surrendered yet, 
you know.” 

Clem Tarcred frowned. “All right, but 
Clarence and me’ll wait outside. If he 
tries any funny stuff, just you yell!” 

“No, Clem,” said Chapman. “We're 
not going to make any trouble. Accord- 
ing to the law I’ve got to surrender and 
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according to the same law he’s got to 
give me my parole.” 
“Well, we'll wait for you, anyway.” 


A COUPLE of uniformed 
soldiers were loafing outside 
the provost marshal’s office. 
wee They scowled at the trio of 
former Confederates, but Welker and 
Tancred ignored them and seated them- 
selves upon the stairs of a neighboring 
house. 

Chapman went into the provost mar- 
shal’s office and was kept waiting twenty 
minutes in an anteroom by a clerk with 
corporal’s chevrons on his blouse. When 
he finally went into the provost mar- 
shal’s office, Major Peterson was read- 
ing a newspaper with his boots up on a 
desk. 

“Who’re you?” he snapped at Chap- 
man. 

“James Chapman. I’m applying for a 
parole.” 

“Parole? Kind of late for that, aren’t 
you?” 

Chapman shrugged and Major Peter- 





son removed his feet from the desk. 
“Your regiment?” 

“Fourteenth Missouri.” 

“Oh,” said Peterson, sarcastically. 
“You’re from Shelby’s famous brigade, 
eh? Very romantic. You buried your 
flag in the Rio Grande, rather than sur- 
render it. Nice sentiment. Well, how 
long did you serve with Shelby?” 

“From October ’64 until its disband- 
ment in Mexico City.” 

Major Peterson took a blank and 
dipped a pen into an inkwell. He wrote 
for a moment. “And what was your 
regiment before October, 1864?” 


Chapman looked steadily at the pro- 
vost marshal. After a moment, Peterson 
jerked up his head. “Well? Can’t you 
answer?” 

“You know very well what I did be- 
fore then.” Chapman said evenly. 

Peterson bared his teeth in a grimace. 
“Guerrilla, huh? I’ve got to put it down 
that way. How long were you with 
Quantrell?” 

“A year and a half.” 

Major Peterson’s pen scratched; then 


You've got a shaving treat in store— 


Try Thin Gillettes—ten cents for four! 


They whisk through stubble extra quick— 


You look well-groomed—your face feels slick! 





New kind of edges on steel 
hard enough to cut glass! 


8 for 19c 


The Thin Gillette Blade Is Produced By The Maker Of The Famous Gillette Blue Blade 
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finally he laid it down and put the slip 
of paper in a seal. He pressed down on 
it and waved the parole in the air. 

“T’m giving this to you because I have 
to, Chapman,” he said, curtly. “But ’m 
going to do something that I don’t have 
to do. I’m going to warn you about 
your future actions around here. I don’t 
mind telling you that I served under 
Lieutenant-Colonel Plumb in enforcing 
Order No. 11 here and in Jackson County 
and I know all about your crowd. I’m 
telling you—behave yourself.” 

“You'll get no trouble from me,” 
Chapman said softly. 

“I hope not. One more repetition of 
what your friends did here yesterday 
and this county goes under martial law. 
Real martial law, not what we’ve got 
now. It’s going to be tough on your 
crowd then.” 

Chapman reached forward and took 
the parole from Peterson’s hand, then 
without a word turned and left the pro- 
vost marshal’s office. 

Outside, Clem Tancred and Clarence 
Welker were still sitting on the stairs 
next door. Their faces were taut. The 
Federal soldiers nearby were talking 
loudly. 

One of them was saying, “I’d give 
them paroles with the bayonet; that’s 
what Id do if I had my way.” 

“Come on,” Chapman said curtly to 
his friends. They got up quickly. 

“Shall I take a poke at them?” Clem 
Tancred asked. 

Chapman took his arm. They crossed 
the street and got their horses, then rode 
to the far side of the square. There 
Tancred stopped his horse and swung 
from the saddle. 

“T’m going in here to have a drink,” 
he said, nodding toward a brick building 
over which was a sign: “Hoffstetter’s 
Saloon. 

“That’s up to you, Clem,” said Chap- 
man. “I’m going home. How about you, 
Clarence?” 

Clarence Welker hesitated, then final- 
ly sided with Chapman. “Maybe this 
ain’t the time to get liquored up, Clem.” 

Clem Tancred swore. “If they’re look- 
ing for trouble, they know where to find 
me.” 

Chapman and Clarence Welker rode 


out of Freedom. Chapman felt oddly de- 
pressed. “I don’t think we should have 
left Clem back in town.” 

“No, maybe not,” agreed Welker. 
“But Clem’s got a mighty stubborn 
streak in him. We'd pressed him and 
he’d just as likely gone back to pick. a 
fight with those bluecoats. Best to let 
him work it off by himself.” 


THEY rode in silence for a 
few minutes; then Chapman 
sighed wearily. “I don’t think 
I like it so well around here. 
Things have changed too much.” 

“Sure they've changed. We lost a 
war. None of us like that, except maybe 
the Yanks. They won the war. What 
you figure on doing, Jim?” 

“T don’t know. I hadn’t thought about 
it much, except to come home. I can see 
now that it isn’t going to work out. I 
may try it farther west. They’re send- 
ing cattle up from Texas and it may grow 
into something big. I don’t know. It 
might be a good thing to see what’s in 
it~ 


“Oh-oh,” said Clarence. “Look what’s 
coming.” 

Ahead, a hundred yards, a group of 
horsemen had come around a turn in 
the road. They were wearing blue uni- 
forms. Snatches of boisterous song came 
to Chapman and Welker. 

“Best keep our mouths shut,” Welker 
cautioned. 

‘The soldiers had seen them. The song 
stopped and the men seemed to be argu- 
ing among themselves. Then a voice 
yelled: “Rebels!” 

“Easy!” Welker snapped in a low tone. 

“Yow—eee!” yipped one of the 
soldiers. 

Then a gun roared. 

Clarence Welker jerked and let out 
a groan. Shocked, Chapman lunged his 
horse over to his friend. Clarence was 
fumbling under his coat, for his revolver. 

He was cursing. “The dirty—” 

Something tugged at Chapman’s coat 
and he was aware that two or three guns 
were now barking. 

“To the woods, Clarence!” he cried. 

He reached out to catch Welker, but 
Clarence’s body missed his grasp and 
tumbled to the road. The Navy Colt 
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that had been cleared from Clarence’s 
belt thudded to the dust a couple of feet 
away. Stooping, Chapman’s eyes were 
riveted on the gun. 

In that instant that he looked at the 
gun, he tried to make a decision. His 
hand swooped down for the gun, but in 
the moment of closing upon it, he swept 
his hand sidewards and began straight- 
ening in his saddle. 

He never quite made it. His borrowed 
horse suddenly screamed and reared up 
on its hind legs. Chapman was thrown 
from its back and landed in the road on 
his side, narrowly missing the plunging 
animal’s hoofs. —~ 

Hoofs pounded the hard earth; the 
soldiers yelled wildly and a bullet kicked 
up dirt two feet from Chapman. He 
came up to his hands and knees, gasped 
when he saw that the soldiers were al- 
most upon him and scuttled for the 
underbrush at the edge of the road. 

“Get him!” a raucous voice roared. 


A bullet clipped a twig from a bush in 
front of his face. Chapman lunged head- 
long for shelter. Enraged that he seemed 
to be escaping, the soldiers fired a volley 
at him. Then a tree seemed to fall and 
strike Chapman to the earth. He fell 
into a hazel bush and was vaguely aware 
that his face was gashed by a broken 
branch. 


He felt no pain. A numbness had tak- 
en possession of him and a great weight 
pressed him down to the earth. 

From far off, he heard someone cry 
out: “I got him, the dirty Rebel dog!” 

The earth under his hands was moving 
backwards. It must have been the earth 
that moved, for Chapman knew that he 
was not propelling himself. He heard 
thrashing among the bushes behind him 
and wanted desperately to scramble 
away. 


GUNS were still banging, but 
_ the reports were farther away. 
A wall of green laurel rushed 
down upon him and enveloped 
him in its massive greenery. It deadened 
all sound around him, and not until then 
did he become aware that it wasn’t the 
earth at all that was moving. It was 
himself, crawling on hands and knees 
like a wounded wolf. 
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The weight on his back was disappear- 
ing, to be replaced by pain that wracked 
his entire body. He had been hit by a 
bullet. So had Clarence Welker. But 
Clarence was back there on the road, 
with a revolver near his hand. 


Chapman was unarmed. And _ the 
drunken soldiers were beating the woods 
for him, firing into bushes and clumps 
of laurel. They had to get him, now. 
They couldn’t leave a wounded man to 
testify against them. 

A huge beast was floundering nearby. 
Chapman slipped to the ground and lay 
at full length. Black, polished boots ap- 
peared before his eyes, ten feet away. 
Above the boots was a pair of blue 
trousers, with yellow stripes down the 
seams. Chapman strained his eyes up- 
wards, without moving his hand and 
saw the twisted face of Pike. 


He couldn’t see Chapman because all 
but his face was concealed in the laurel, 
but he knew that Chapman must be 
somewhere about. 

“Chapman!” he called, “show your 
face, so I can put a bullet in it.” 

And Chapman lay in the laurel. bleed- 
ing. 

From the rear, a voice yelled to Pike. 
“Come on, George. We’ve got to get out 
of here. People’ll be coming along... . 

Pike called back, in a frenzy. “T want 
Jim Chapman, the=—! He’s around 
here somewhere.” 

“Let him go,” the voice replied. “You 
saw him fall. He won’t get far. This 
one’s a goner.” 

Pike’s legs disappeared but Chapman 
heard him thrashing around for a few 
minutes more. Then, gradually, silence 
descended upon the forest. 

Chapman placed his hands flat on the 
ground and attempted to raise his body 
to a crawling position. Red pain ex- 
ploded in his body, forcing a groan from 
his lips. He fell back to his face and lay 
for long moments, gathering sufficient 
strength for another attempt. He made 
it the second time and pulled himself 
forward, out of the laurel to a poplar tree. 
He grasped this and with its help be- 
gan pulling himself to his feet. 

When he succeeded he.clung to the 
tree for awhile before forsaking it. He 
surprised himself, then, by walking to a 
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tree twenty feet away. He steadied him- 
self on that one for a moment, then 
essayed the venture again, walking thir- 
ty feet or more. 

He continued the process and after 
a little while was able to walk without 
stopping at all. After five minutes or 
so, he came to a small, cool stream. He 
waded it and saw a clearing ahead. 

A woman in a gingham dress and a 
huge sun-bonnet was working among 
some rose bushes. Shortly behind her 
was a big, red brick house, with white 
pillars. Chapman did not recognize the 
house. 

She straightened and he saw that it 
was Evelyn Comstock. She was hold- 
ing a big pair of shears and staring at 
him. He took a step forward, then missed 
the ground with his foot and fell forward 
on his face. That was all he knew for 
some time. 


CHAPMAN dreamed that he 


A had been hiding in a cave and 
@ that it had fallen in on him 
x and he was smothering under 


the earth. He clawed at it, but it filled 
his eyes and mouth and his frantic dig- 
ging only brought more of the stuff down 
on him. 

And then his eyes opened and through 
a thin layer of hay over his eyes he saw 
the blue sky and the bright, radiant sun. 
He heard creaking of wheels and as one 
of them hit a rut he was jolted so that 
pain lanced through his body. 

He was lying in a moving wagon, covy- 
ered loosely with hay. 

Evelyn Comstock turned on the seat 
directly over him and said: “Better 
keep down. It’s only another mile.” 


He stared upward at her face. It was 
calm, but her eyes were wide and her 
lips seemed to be twitching lightly. He 
said, “You—put me in here?” 

“One of our boys helped me. I thought 
it safer, however, to drive you myself. 
There’s trouble—” 


“TI know. They killed Clarence 
Welker.” 

She nodded. “And Clem Tancred. He 
killed a soldier in town.” 

Chapman groaned. “They’ve arrested 
him?” 


“No. He got away. He’s—he’s at 


Fothergill’s, where I’m taking you. You 
—well, you may as well know the worst. 
The soldiers claim you killed Welker. 
They said you left Freedom with him, 
that you shot him and—” 

Chapman shook his head. “Then why 
are you going to all this... .” 

She looked ahead on the road. “You 
interceded for me yesterday, without 
even knowing me. This is the least I can 
do in return.” 

“But you'll get in trouble.” 

“No one will knew. Our boy will keep 
silent. And your sister says Fothergill 
is to be trusted.” 

“You talked to her?” 

“IT sent word by Rupe. Your sister 
said to take you to Fothergill’s, because 
the sheriff had some men watching near 
your home.” 

Chapman laughed bitterly. “I should 
have stayed away. They haven’t for- 
gotten the war.” 

“No,” she said, “they haven’t. You—is 
it true—” : 

“That I rode with Bloody Bill Ander- 
son? JI did. I was sixteen years old, 
and—” 

Evelyn Comstock exclaimed, “Oh, you 
don’t have to explain to me. My brother 
was in the Confederate Army and we 
lived in Johnson County then. Mother 
took me to Nebraska when they issued 
Order No. 11. She died just after getting 
there. It was three months before father 
found me. You’d better cover yourself 
now. I’m turning in at Fothergill’s.” 

Chapman pulled hay over his face as 
the wagon bounced over the stub of a 
dead log. After a moment, the wagon 
stopped and Evelyn Comstock called: 
“Mr. Fothergill!” 

Jed Fothergill came to the wagon and 
helped Chapman to the ground. Fother- 
gill was an emaciated man six and a half 
feet tall, with a death’s head face. He 
said: “This ’s been mighty fine of you, 
Miss Comstock. The boys won’t forget 
it.” 

“It was the least I could do,” she re- 
plied in a low tone. Her eyes met 
Chapman’s and dropped. 

He said: “Thanks. I hope I’ll see you 
again!” 

He was looking after her, when Fother- 
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gill beside him, said: “The lousy mur- 
dering— 
Chapman roused. “Clem’s here?” 
“Yeah. An hour ago. Here he comes.” 


Clem Tancred came around the side 
of the log cabin, a Navy Colt in his hand. 
He said: “You were right about not stay- 
ing in town, Jim. But—” 

“But I got it just the same,” Chapman 
finished. 

“You didn’t pack a gun, Jim.” 

“Clarence had one. He didn’t get to 
use it. They opened up on us without 
giving us a chance. It was Pike and his 
gang, wearing uniforms.” 

Clem Tancred’s big face became hard. 
“Pike in a uniform, eh? So it was all set 
for us. They knew you'd be coming 
along that road and figured I’d be with 
you. I guess this evens things for the 
Cagel job.” 


A HUNDRED yards behind 
Fothergill’s house, Clem Tan- 
cred had dumped a pile of 
army blankets and a Sharp’s 
rifle. Chapman spread himself on one of 
the blankets and Tancred removed his 
blood-soaked shirt and examined the 
wound. 

“Tt’s not so bad, Jim,” he said. “The 
bullet’s in, but it’s not touching any bone 
and it’s just as well to leave it. Ill get 
some clean rags from Jed and wash it 
up.” 

A half hour later, when Clem had 
bandaged the wound, Clark Welker and 
Billy Bligh came back to the hiding 
place. Welker was grim and taciturn, 
but Bligh was loud in his denunciations. 

“They’re asking for it and they’re go- 
ing to get it. They think we’re going to 
take anything laying down. Damn it, 
it wasn’t us that surrendered. There’s 
just as many Confederates around here 
as there ever was and they’re fed up 
with being pushed around. The yellow- 
bellied sons, we’ll fix them—” 

Clark Welker said suddenly, “I’m not 
going to wait for them to get me.” 

Chapman rolled his head to look at the 
surviving twin. 

“Think it over first, Clark,” he said. 

“T have. I’m going to get Pike and 
Gregg. Two for one. That'll make it 
even.” 


“Tl get me four,” Bligh announced. 

Chapman sighed wearily. “How much 
was your share from the Cagel Bank, 
Billy?” 

Bligh colored. “Six thousand. Why?” 

“Because when you’ve gone through 
it all, you’ll pull another job.” 

“Me, I think I'll go to Texas,” said 
Clark Welker. “After I get Pike and 
Gregg.” 

“Texas, yeah!” cried Billy Bligh. 
“We'll all go there. They say there’s 
money to be made down there in cattle. 
Why don’t we all throw in together and 
buy us a big ranch?” 

“T’m_ willing,” said Clem Tancred. 
“Dan says it’s good country down there. 
You can pick up cattle at three dollars 
a head and sell it for twenty up in 
Kansas. He’s coming up to talk me into 
going back with him.” 

Chapman laughed bitterly. “You’re 
all talking around the ring. Why don’t 
you jump into the middle and say what 
you're going to do?” 

Even Billy Bligh was silent for a mo- 
ment then. Chapman looked around the 
circle of faces. ““Hold up another bank— 
aes what you're going to do, isn’t 
it?” 

Clem Tancred said, “You’re with us?” 

“Don’t I have to be with you? I came 
home with fourteen dollars. I stopped a 
bullet. How am I going to get to Texas, 
or hell, without any money?” 

Billy Bligh yelped. “That’s the stuff, 
Jim. We'll show them, the—” 

Ed Taylor came after dark. He 
brought Chapman his Navy Colt. 
“Sorry, Jim. Anne’s pretty worried, but 
she says for you to lay low. Why don’t 
you take a trip to St.Louis for awhile, 
until this blows over?” 

“Do you think itll blow over, Ed?” 

“T don’t know. I only hope it doesn’t 
get any worse.” 

After Taylor had gone, Fothergill came 
into the woods. “Couple fellows rode by 
a little while ago. Do you think it’s 
all right?” 

“We'd better move.” 

“Can you make it, Jim?” Clem asked. 

“Sure. A couple of miles, anyway. It 
feels all right since you bandaged it. We 
oughtn’t stay too long in one place.” 


(To be continued) 
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ILLING masses of horses jammed 
the corrals of the big Kansas 
% City Remount Depot. Under 
.| the summer sun tossing manes and shift- 
ing backs gave the effect of a broad grain 
Sy field, swept by wind, a field sombre in 
tone. Bays mingled with blacks, sorrels, 
aj chestnuts, roans, and a few dark grays. 
v4 There was not a single white, buckskin 
or pinto, for these were war horses. No 
“2-4 animal with a light-colored hide would 
aq reach France to draw the fire of German 
d batteries. 
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A Texan perched on the top rail of a 
fence gazed out over the crowded corrals 
and marveled. Veteran of many a round- 
up though he was, Jim Thomas never 
had seen so many horses gathered in one 
place. The lot-he had helped herd here 
was lost in this multitude. It was only a 
small fraction of the cavalcade of hun- 
dreds of thousands of horses and mules 
which had been going to Europe since 
1914 and which now the United States 
was mustering for its own war effort. 

A sudden commotion among the horses 
near him caught the Texan’s attention. 
A big, black gelding was bullying a little 
chestnut mare, shoving her around with 
his heavy shoulders, and from the look 
of his laid-back ears using considerable 
bad language. 

“No way to treat a lady,” muttered 
Jim Thomas. 

That little mare had been in the bunch 
he brought up here. He remembered 
thinking that if he had found her back 
on his home range, he would have tried 
her out in his string. 

The mare kept moving away, but the 
tough black was determined to pick a 
fight. He arched his neck, bared his 
teeth and darted forward viciously to 
bite. Swiftly the mare sprang away, 
wheeled like a flash. Her dainty hoofs 
beat out a tattoo on ribs. The bully 
snorted, squealed with pain and dashed 
away to hide himself in the herd. 

“Yippee!” yelled Thomas. “Sock him 
again!” 

The mare stood fast, looking up at the 
man on the fence. Trim and small, 
barely fifteen hands high, she was shaggy 
and unkempt, not much of a horse on 
casual observation. But the Texan 
marked her strong shoulders and haunch- 
es, those clean legs. She bore the brand 
of a big ranch. Perhaps originally she 
had been roped in one of those wild horse 
round-ups the vast demand was causing. 
As though she realized she was being 
admired, the mare tossed her head. 

More than the light frame and wiry 
legs, that narrow, well-shaped head told 
Jim Thomas something. He scanned the 
width of forehead, sign of brains and 
courage, the small, alert ears, wide nos- 
trils, which would flare at a gallop and 
show scarlet as fire. 


“Arab blood, sure enough, and more’n 
a little,” he said under his breath. 

Out of the deserts of Arabia had come 
the mare’s fleet forebears to carry the 
fierce squadrons of Islam on their path 
of conquest through Egypt and High 
Barbary and Spain. To become the 
spoils of war when King Ferdinand 


. thrust the Saracens out of their last 


strongholds in Granada. To make the 
fearsome voyage to the New World in 
rolling caravels and be ridden roughshod 
by the Spaniards over the Empire of 
Montezuma, whose Aztec warriors fled 
in greater terror of the strange, snorting 
beasts than of the lances and flashing 
swords of their riders. To win from their 
masters, the Conquistadores, the tribute 
set down in their chronicles: “For, after 
God, we owed the victory to our 
horses.” 

The mare leaped nervously away, 


galloping to the far side of the corral. 
SOME clochopping | soldier 


SP pe would be getting a_ better 


ZEXS44 mount than he knew and prob- 
=~, = ably ruin her entirely—which 
was none of Jim Thomas’s affair. He 
stared lazily across the corral at a group 
of cowboys. From their laughing and 
yelling, they had been making the rounds 
of Kansas City saloons. One lanky 
puncher climbed through the rails of the 
fence with a lariat, loosened its coils and 
whirled it. As the horses near him scat- 
tered he threw. The loop settled over 
the neck of the little chestnut mare and 
was drawn taut. 

The mare stood. She knew the rope of 
old. Swaggering over, the tall puncher 
quickly took two turns of the rope 
around the mare’s nose and vaulted on 
ie her back. Long legs wrapped around’ 

er. 

Swish! Wack! A quirt raised dust on 
the mare’s hide. For an instant of quiv- 
ering surprise, she did not move. Then 
she lit out. She pitched, mixing high 
jumps with low. Only a fine rider could 
have stuck on bareback. 

“Go it, Shorty!” “Get some glue on 
your pants!” The rider’s outfit cheered 
him wildly from the fence. Directly in 
front of the gallery, the mare slid to a 
stop with stiff legs and suddenly whirled, 
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swapping ends. The lanky puncher hit 
the dust with a thud. 

Amid jeers from the others, he got to 
his feet. Then he did something he might 
never have done if he had not been a 
little drunk. 

He still held an end of his rope. Rap- 
idly he snubbed it around a fence post. 
Running along it to where the mare 
strained against it, he grabbed her by 
the mane and began kicking her in the 
belly. 

The next thing he knew, he kicked 
air and sat down hard. A stranger, clos- 
ing the jack-knife that had severed the 
lariat, stood over him. 

“Any hombre,” said Jim Thomas, 
“that'll kick a horse is’— 

The Texan made it emphatic. By the 
time he had finished, the tall puncher 
was up and at him with flailing fists. 
Knuckles smacked on flesh. Thomas 
backed away, sparing a glance over 
his shoulders, half expecting some of 
Shorty’s friends to pile on to him from 
behind. But some of them cheered him 
on. 

Shorty, towering over the Texan and 
outreaching him, landed jolting punches. 
Thomas spat blood and closed in. He 
swung hard, missed and took more pun- 
ishment. Doggedly he bored in again. 
Right and left, he smashed at the other’s 
stomach. 

“How’s it feel in your belly?” he de- 
manded and hit again. 

The tall man grunted. His guard 
dropped, and he took one on the chin. 
For the third time he imprinted his 
pants seat in the dirt of the corral. 

“Got enough,” he gasped, sitting there. 

Thomas walked away, mopping his 
face. 

The horses in the corral were being 
herded toward a chute to pass before 
the government buyers. Among them 
the little chestnut mare, the loop of the 
lariat still around her neck, walked 


quietly. 
ice. Dapper in his well-cut 


) : boots, the officer might have" 


been put down as an Eastern tenderfoot; 
masquerading as a judge of horse-flesh, 


BESIDE a veterinary stood 
a captain of the remount serv- 
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by those who did.not know him as a 
noted master of fox hounds and owner 
of a private racing stable. He was one of 
the fifty best-known horsemen in the 
United States, commissioned a captain 
in the reserve corps and assigned to the 
purchase board of the remount service. 

“What’s the verdict, Doctor?” asked 
the captain, cocking an eye at the mare. 

“Small, no spring chicken, but sound 
as a dollar,” answered the veterinary. 

“Humph,” the captain said. “Bet she 
can jump. I could make that little mare 
into a mighty hunter.” 

Jim Thomas listened and nodded from 
a new seat on the fence. The captain 
glanced up. 

“Yep, bet she can jump,” he said again. 
“What do you think, cowboy?” 

“Reckon she can, Cap. A man could 
round up some Germans on her.” 

“Passed for Uncle Sam.” The officer 
waved the mare on. 


SOMEHOW the Texan had 
found himself in the box car 
with the mare as one of the 
shipment escort. Men like him 
were needed—he took the job. It was 
a slow trip East, with the train shunted 
often on to sidings, but the horses kept 
it from being a dull one for Thomas. 
Fine, strong, intelligent fellows they 
were, patiently munching hay in the 
car racks. Averaging from fifteen hands 
two inches to a hand taller, weighing 
about 1,200 pounds, they were an ideal 
field artillery type. Many were draft 
animals from farms, and some of the best 
of these were three-year-olds, by govern- 
ment-owned stallions out of farm mares, 
bred and sold under contract to the 
remount at $150 a head. Out of them, 
the Army, spending sixty-two millions 
on war horses and mules, got more than 
its money’s worth. 

Mingled with the draft horses were 
lighter animals like the chestnut mare, 
mounts for officers, non-coms, and de- 
tails. These might have served for cav- 
alry, but the regiments of that gallant 
arm, doomed by the machine-gun, were 
dwindling, changing into artillery. 

The mare stood with legs braced 
against the swaying box car. Every other 
horse in the car, packed flank to flank 
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and facing opposite directions, loomed 
over her. Had it been possible for her 
to be jostled by her heavier companions, 
she might have slipped and fallen, snap- 
ping a slender leg. 

But Thomas took precautions. He 
had rigged up a stall for the mare near 
his own quarters at an end of the car. 
When the sunburned young Texan was 
kidded by the train crew and asked if 
he were taking that runt of a mare to 
General Pershing, he only grinned. 

The train was chuffed over the Alle- 
ghenies. Another day and a night and 
they pulled into Washington yards, to 
turn the horses over to the Army. The 
worn horses were led from the cars, kick- 
ing and skittish, overjoyed to be on firm 
ground. A harassed officer marshalled 
his scant horse detail. Thomas hesitated. 
Then: “Need any help?” he offered. 

“T do,” the officer answered. “Got to 
get these nags all the way to Fort Myer. 
More of ’em than I counted on. Much 
obliged if you'll lend a hand. Saddle up.” 

Would he ride the mare? Why not? 
He’d never see her again, and this was 
his last chance. Tempted though he was, 
Jim Thomas saddled a bay instead. The 
mare was one of the two led horses with 
which he joined the column clattering 
through the streets. Smooth-gaited and 
sure-footed she was on the unaccustomed 
asphalt. : 

Washington felt like a war, much more 
than the West had. The column, having 
crossed the bridge into Virginia, climbed 
the hill to Fort Myer. The parade 
ground was covered with khaki batal- 
ions, rank on rank A bugle call, “Re- 
treat,” floated, clear and sweet, through 
the afternoon air. 

“Halt,” called the officer. A band 
played “The Star-Spangled Banner,” 
the sunset gun putting a period to its 
last stirring chord. All along the column, 
the green horses shied and jumped. The 
line moved on to the corrals. Thomas 
turned in the mare with the rest. 

The officer was beside him, speaking. 
“Thanks. I'll see you get chow and a 
bunk in the barracks for the night. 
You’ve got transportation back West?” 

“In the service,” said another officer, 
“we can use a horse wrangler like you.” 

“Reckon I may get in some day.” 


The officer called a corporal. “Take 
care of this man in the mess and see he 
gets a bunk.” He turned to go. 

“Lieutenant,” Thomas said, “where’s 
this lot of horses bound?” 

“They’re filling out the quota of a 
new artillery regiment in,camp about 
ten miles from here. Well, so long and 
thanks again.” 

Jim Thomas followed the corporal. 
No great hurry about getting back West. 
He’d kind of like to see what happened. 

Z 
liquid lightning, fifty loose 
mules, and one black eye. 

On pass from the Virginia encampment 
where a brand-new field artillery outfit 
was being whipped into shape, Stable 
Sergeant Michael Quinn of Battery “D” 
marched upon the venerable town of 
Alexandria. In a tavern, he met the 
bottle. He started back for camp with 
just time enough to make it before the 
midnight limit. By bluff, blarney, and 
the strength of his chevrons, he got past 
the guard. Elated, expansive, he swung 
along with an On-to-Berlin air. Jubi- 


lantly he began to sing the regimental 
song. 


THE mare’s future was de- 
cided that night by a bottle of 


“We don’t know where we’re going, 

but we’re on our way. 

We’re out to make a showing for the 

—th F. A. 

And when the Kaiser sees us, you will 

hear him say, 

‘I don't know where I’m going but 

I’m on my way.” 

So chanted Sergeant Michael Quinn 
and strode onward. Nothing could stop 
him, no, nothing— 

In the darkness dead ahead of him a 
bell tolled a single, sepulchral note. A 
white, ghostly visage thrust itself 
straight at him. With a long sigh of re- 
lief, Sergeant Quinn recognized the ap- 
parition, the old, blaze-faced bell mare. 
She had broken loose from the supply 
company’s picket line youder where her 
loyal following of mules, hearing her 
bell and missing her, stamped and 
snorted. 

“You old darlint, throwin’ a scare into 
me like that!” he chided, embracing the 
gentle animal. Good cheer flooded back 
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over him. “Prepare to mount. Mount,” 
he commanded himself, and hoisted him- 
self up on her back. “Forward, ho!” 
ordered Stable Sergeant Quinn, and off 
he rode, the bell at the mare’s neck 
clanking loudly. 

Through the tent-lined battery streets 
raced the cavalcade, bell clanging, hoofs 
thundering, ears flapping. Canvas col- 
lapsed on sleeping artillerymen, as guy 
ropes were snapped in the stampede. 
Every sentry on post clamored for the 
corporal of the guard. Animals from 
other picket lines wrenched loose and 
joined the mélée. Officers’ Row erupted 
frantic figures, attired in tunics, pajama 
pants, and automatic pistols. 

On galloped Sergeant Quinn, whooping 
and digging his heels into his mount’s 
flanks, finally to bring up smack against 
the side of a mess hall. It was Second 
Lieutenant John Brent of his own bat- 
tery who cornered him there and turned 
a flashlight on him. 

“Get off that horse, Sergeant!” he 
ordered, grabbing the headstall. 

“Lay off!’ Quinn roared. 
I’m on me way!” 

Brent tugged at his leg. Whereupon 
the sergeant leaned over and clouted 
Brent in the eye. 

The next instant he was swept from 
his steed and being shaken into sobriety 
in the grasp of big First Sergeant Mc- 
Nally. 

“You drunken damn fool! Striking an 
officer!’ McNally groaned. “You done 


“Leggo! 


enough hitches in this Army to know 
what that means—Leavenworth and 
hard labor!” He turned to Brent sadly. 
“Sir, the lieutenant will have to prefer 
I’m witness.” 


charges. 





as / ) 
WORLDS 
‘LARGEST SELLING 
SINGLE EDGE BLADE 


Brent, rubbing his eye, shook his head. 
A green young officer, but wise beyond 
his length of service, he answered: 

“No, Tl not prefer charges. Quinn 
is drunk and didn’t know what he was 
doing. Besides, he’s too good a stable 
sergeant to lose. Nobody saw it but 
us. If this eye of mine turns into a 
shiner, I'll blame it on a mule.” 

In the frosty, blue eyes of the veteran 
McNally shone a gleam. There might 
still be a chance of winning a war with 
a bunch of civilians in uniform, if there 
were enough of them like this lad. 

“Very good, sir,” he said and led away 
the bell mare. 


STABLE SERGEANT 

QUINN, pale and bleary-eyed, 

was on hand the next noon 

when the horses sent over from 
Fort Myer were brought into camp and 
picketed. On the surface they looked an 
unpromising lot, shoeless, hides caked 
with dirt, tails almost dragging on the 
ground. A few officers and old non-coms 
knew better. A smile of approval pushed 
up the military mustache of the regi- 
ment’s commander. Colonel Mack knew 
good artillery motive power when he saw 
it and had known it since those days 
seventeen years ago when he as a young 
lieutenant rode with Reilly’s Battery to 
the relief of the legations in Pekin. 

The battery commanders drew for or- 
der of choice of horses, but their crafty 
old stable sergeants did the actual pick- 
ing. Here one veteran chose an agile 
lead horse. There another indicated a 


strong wheel horse, swearing bitterly 
when a likely mate for it was snapped up 
by the next chooser. 
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Jim Thomas, hovering solicitously 
around the chestnut mare, heard a fierce 
whisper at his elbow. 

“And who might you be?” Sergeant 
Quinn of “D” Battery was glaring at him. 

“Me? Oh, I helped bring these horses 
Kast.” 

“T’ll thank you to quit pointing that 
little chestnut mare like one of them 
hunting dawgs.” 

“All right. But I’m sort of interested 
in her.” 

“So will the other sergeants be if you 
kape on passing her in review under 
their eyes. Lay off till my turn comes 
‘round agin.” 

“Tl do that.” Thomas turned his 
back on the mare. “Know a good horse 
when you see-one, don’t you, Sarge?” 

Quinn crooked a thumb at the khaki 
horse head on his chevrons. “Did you 
think that was a goat?” he growled. 

“Battery ‘D’s’ choice,” announced the 
sergeant-major. 

Quinn strolled all along the line. 

“Tough pickings by this time,” he said. 
Finally he nonchalantly indicated the 
chestnut. “I'll be taking this here ga- 
zelle,” he declared. “Lead out, orderly.” 

“Who'll be riding the little mare?” 
Thomas asked. 

“Why? What of it?” 

“Just wondered.” 

“Know something about the nag? 
Come on, spill it.” 

“T saw a little of her out at the 
depot in Kaysee, and I brought her East. 
She’s got the makings, but she’s had 
rotten treatment somewheres before she 
was bought. She don’t trust anybody. 
If she’s handled right, she’ll make a 
grand caballo. If she ain’t, she'll turn 
mean or end up a broken-spirited plug 
after some bum beats hell out of her.” 

It was a long speech for the Texan. 
He took a breath and resumed: “It'll 
take time and patience for somebody 
that knows horses. Reckon you could 
do it, Sarge.” 

“Not me, m’boy. Im nurse to two 
hundred of them. No time for private 
patients.” 

“Who'll be riding her?” Thomas per- 
sisted. 

Sergeant Quinn’s jovial Irish eyes 
turned crafty. “Oh, I dunno. Some of- 


ficer mebbe. Mebbe that one there.” 
He waved a hand toward Lieutenant 
Brent, cutting across the parade ground. 

“Him with the black eye?” 

“That’s him.” 

“Somebody good hung that shanty 
on him.” 

“Do you say so now?” Quinn replied 
with an air of gratification. “They claim 
it was a mule done it.” 

“Can he ride?” 

“He sticks on by the grace o’ God.” 

Thomas contemptuously marked the 
officer’s brand new boots. “He’d wreck 
the little mare,” he declared bitterly. 

“Well, he don’t get her if I don’t tell 
him she’s a good horse. Now if I had 
some good man who'd really take her 
in hand—” 

The old sergeant paused. He had every 
intention of giving the mare to Lieu- 
tenant Brent in return for his forbear- 
ance of last night. Yet he realized from 
what this civilian had told him that she 
must be gentled and put into shape first. 

“If I had somebody to take her in 
hand and train her,” he _ repeated, 
“twould be only right he’d be the lad 
to have her for his mount.” 

Jim Thomas walked over toward the 
little mare on the picket line. He dropped 
an arm on her neck. 

“Good-by, old girl,” he whispered. 
“Good luck to you over there.” 

A voice sounded behind him. “Lad,” 
Stable Sergeant Quinn hailed him. 
“There’s a recruiting station over to 
Fort Myer. ’Twould be no trick at all 
to get assigned to this rigimint. And, 
come to think of it, ’m needing a stable 
orderly.” 

Thomas dug the toe of a boot into the 
ground. Crazy idea, getting into a for- 
eigners’ war. He didn’t have to go, not 
till there was a draft anyway. 

Moving away, he called back: 

“Thanks, Sarge. Reckon I might be 
seeing you again.” 

Even the well-oiled conscience of 
Sergeant Quinn suffered a twinge at that. 
No buck private would be getting the 
mare—not when Mike Quinn could pay 
a past favor with her and lay up credit 
for future ones. 

“Tt’s a dirty trick I’m playin’ on the 
lad,” he muttered. 
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CHAPTER II 


DAUGHTER OF THE GUNS 


s CINDERELLA, dressing for 
the ball, was not more hand- 
somely arrayed than the chest- 
nut mare, nor was the former 

lady’s transformation more startling. 
Neatly shod, mane and tail trimmed and 
brushed, coat groomed to shine like satin, 
the mare tossed her head and seemed to 
take a feminine pride in her own appear- 
ance. Her tire maidens, two sweating 
buck privates, finally were relieved of 
the duty. Theirs had been no easy task, 
for the mare was hard to handle. Ser- 
geant Quinn started in search of Second 
Lieutenant John Brent. 

He found him in the gun park and 
saluted with military precision. “Sir, 
Stable Sergeant Quinn requists permis- 
sion to speak to the Lieutenant.” 

“Say on, Sergeant,” Brent granted. 

“Sir, fresh in me memory is the un- 
fortunate ruckus a night or so ago. But 
for the Lieutenant, I'd be fighting the 
war on a rock pile at Leavenworth. The 
luck of the Irish is no less than their 
gratitude. I’ve got a good mount for 
the Lieutenant down on the picket line 
if he’ll come take a look.” 

“Anything but a mule,” said Johnny 
Brent, grinning ruefully. “They kick like 
thunder.” 

Down on the line, Quinn displayed the 





Suddenly whirled, swapping 
ends. 


mare with the air of a proud parent 
with his first-born. 

“She’s a beauty,” Brent responded. 
“But—but isn’t she pretty small, Ser- 
geant?” 

For what Johnny Brent, romantic 
chap, wanted was a mighty charger. Too 
much reading of the days when knight- 
hood was in flower had done that to 
him. Of course war was different now. 
Only tanks were armored. While the 
German Uhlans, he had heard, still car- 
ried lances, they seemed disinclined to 
chivalry. As for artillery officers, they 
had been deprived even of swords, good 
blades to carve the casques of men. Still 
at least one could ride, booted and 
spurred, into the fray upon a tall steed 
that spurned the earth and snorted with 
the lust of battle. 

“Small, sir?” Sergeant Quinn broke in 
on his musings. “She’s no gi-raffe. But 
I’m telling the Lieutenant she’s the best 
mount in the regiment.” 

“Nobody’d know better than you, 
Sergeant.” 

“T’ll not deny it, sir, and it’s something 
we'd better be keeping dark. Once ’tis 
known, the Lieutenant’ll be ranked out 
of her. We'll be letting the other officers 
pick their mounts first. Besides, the 
mare ain’t ready for the Lieutenant yet. 
She’s being trained by a Texas lad— 
only a rookie but he knows horses.” 

Mike Quinn had taken care that Jim 
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Thomas should be far from the picket 
line at this moment and never suspect his 
perfidy. 

Brent was convinced. 

“Thanks, Sergeant,” he said. “I'll not 
forget the favor.” 

The training of the mare was con- 
ducted with infinite gentleness and pa- 
tience by the unsuspecting Jim Thomas. 
Well aware that her previous education 
had been a rough and ready affair, he 
treated her much as he would a green 
horse. Often he fed her by hand with 
wisps of hay or grass. He never made 
any sudden movement near her. For 
every lesson she learned he rewarded 
her with food. While Quinn watched 
with professional admiration, the Texan 
grasped a lock of the mare’s mane with 
one hand and ran the other slowly 
down a leg until she was ready to allow 
him to raise and clean her hoofs. She 
lost her head-shyness because he was 
careful not to force the bit into her 
mouth and not to hurt her ears when he 
drew the bridle over them. In chill 
weather he warmed the bit with his 
hands and it was always bright and 
clean, a fact which the mare seemed 
to appreciate. He leaned on her back 
with his elbow and patted her neck be- 
fore he ventured to mount. When it was 
time to saddle up, he put blanket and 
saddle on and off repeatedly until she 
became accustomed to them and no 
longer jerked away. 

Naturally docile, the mare responded 
rapidly. Before long Quinn, with no 
misgivings whatever, sent Thomas out 
to ride her with the battery. Thomas’s 
pride in the little chestnut grew. She 
carried him through the long, hardening 
marches the batteries took to teach driv- 
ers and horses their jobs. She graduated 
to mounted drill where, fast and handy, 
she could wheel on a dime like a polo 
pony. Often Thomas noticed Lieutenant 
Brent watching the mare admiringly. 
Perhaps, the Texan reflected, that young 
officer wasn’t such a greenhorn after all. 
Se the mare would be his. The 

mount he was riding was 


heavy-gaited and inclined to stumble. 


FOR HIS part, Lieutenant 
Brent longed for the day when 


The confounded nag might fall with him 
some day in front of a galloping battery; 
vividly imagining it, Brent could almost 
feel the iron wheels of the carriages mak- 
ing a rut through his chest. On that 
sure-footed little mare a man could ride 
gloriously. He was beginning to feel 
the dash and elan of the Field Artillery, 
modern though it was. Guns and cais- 
sons thundering along in clouds of dust 
like the smoke of battle. The red guidon 
with its golden crossed cannon, a veri- 
table oriflamme, snapping in the wind. 
The battery commander’s outflung fist, 
the blare of a bugle, shrill whistle blasts, 
and shouts of “Action front!” Teams 
wheeling about and pulled to a halt with 
a rattle of single-trees and toggle chains. 
Cannoneers jumping from the carriages, 
unlimbering, preparing for action. Horses 
and limbers galloping to the rear. A 
string of commands and swift activity 
behind the gun shields. “Fire!” The 
roar of a volley, and yonder over the 
distant targets the white puffs of burst- 
ing shrapnel. 


So it happened that Brent no longer 
regretted that mélées of mailed knights 
were things of the past. He read now 
in drill regs. and treatises on conduct 
of fire and tales of artillery and artillery- 
men of his own land. Of staunch old 
Henry Knox, Washington’s chief of ar- 
tillery, and his young battery comman- 
ders who did well after the war, too, in 
government jobs—chaps named Madison 
and Monroe and Alexander Hamilton. 
Of Sergeant Molly Pitcher, who manned 
her fallen husband’s gun at Monmouth. 
Of O’Brien and his Bulldogs, the bronze 
muzzle-loading cannon that raked Mexi- 
can battlefields from Buena Vista to 
Chapultepec. Of gallant Cushing and 
Hunt, who wore the Blue in ’61 and the 
dashing gray horse artillery of Pellham 
and Pegram. Of Capron’s Battery in 
the Indian wars, of Grimes’ in Cuba and 
Reilly’s in China. 

Behind the artillery lay history, an- 
cient, honorable and fascinating. Why, 
it was artillery, Brent read, that invented 
the cigarette. When an Egyptian gun 
squad at the Siege of Acre lost the only 
pipe it possessed in a shell explosion, one 
of the cannoneers, craving a smoke, had 
taken a spill—the twist of paper used 
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to wrap a powder train—filled it with 
tobacco and lit up. In the olden times 
the great cannon were christened and 
handsomely embossed with the names 
of any of the Twelve Apostles—except- 
ing always Judas, which in view of the 
cannons’ treacherous propensity to burst 
would have been tempting Fate. And 
one day Brent learned from one of the 
older officers that the artillery boasted 
a patron saint of its own. 


FULL of the discovery, he 
hurried down to the picket line. 
-| The chestnut mare was receiv- 
EEX ing a thorough grooming from 
Thomas, the Texas lad who had been 
training her. 

Sergeant Quinn, 
saluted. 

“Got a name for the mare at last, 
Sergeant,” Brent announced. 

Quinn made frantic motions for si- 
lence, pointing toward Thomas. But the 
lieutenant, eyes on the mare, failed to 
notice. Quinn began talking fast to 
cover up. 








standing nearby, 


\\ 


SS 
SS 
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“A name? Fine, sir. Every horse in 
the battery oughter be christened. Don’t 
know how we happened to forget this 
here one.” 

“The mare deserves.a good one,” Brent 
hurried on. “And I’ve got it. We'll call 
her Santa Barbara.” 

“After that town in California, sir?” 
asked Quinn, still making unseen 
grimaces. 

“No, after the original of the name. 
Beautiful maiden named Barbara who 
got to be a saint. What’s more, the 
patron saint of the artillery since the 
Middle Ages.” 

“There’s times, sir,” the stable sergeant 
muttered, “when the artillery could do 
with a saint.” 

“T don’t doubt it,” Brent laughed. 
“But listen to the story of Santa Bar- 
bara. She lived ’way back in the old days. 
Had a father, an onery old heathen. He 
shut her up in a tower. Didn’t want her 
either to get married or get religion. 
But in spite of him, a missionary in dis- 
guise got into the tower and converted 
Barbara to Christianity.” 


Dont Offend..Use Sen-Sen / 


BREATH. SWEETENER. .: . DELIGHTFUL CONFECTION 
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“Dominus vobiscum,” declared Ser- 
geant Quinn unexpectedly. ; 

“Same to you, Sergeant,” said Lieu- 
tenant Brent. “But her father found 
out: He had the poor girl beaten and 
tortured. Barbara endured it all with 
courage and would not give up her faith. 
Then her father drove her out to the top 
of a mountain, drew his sword and with 
his own hands struck off her head!” 

“Why,” Sergeant Quinn broke in, “The 
old son—” 

“All of that, Sergeant. But Barbara, 
martyred, became a saint.” 

“Rest her soul,” murmured Sergeant 
Quinn. 

“Amen,” responded the lieutenant. 
“But that’s not all the story. When the 
old man started dowh the mountain, 
black clouds gathered and a storm broke. 
It thundered like a rolling barrage. 
Then, as a poet puts it: 


‘The dread artillery of Heaven flashed.’ - 


A bolt of lightning streaked down!” 

“Fine!” roared Sergeant Quinn. “Got 
the old—” 

“Right. Got him. A direct hit. The 
old heathen dropped in his tracks. So 
that’s the history of how Barbara be- 
came the patron saint of the artillery.” 

Lieutenant Brent observed with some 
pleasure that he had held his audience. 
He looked at the bronzed recruit by the 
mare’s side and asked: 

“Santa Barbara. Think it’s a good 
name for the mare, soldier?” 

“Maybe Barbara for short, sir.” 

“Sure.” 

“Tt’s a good name,” the Texan de- 
cided. “There’s real stuff in her. Reckon 
you could count on her when the time 
came.” 

“Hum,” murmured Brent. “You could, 
I’m sure. Barbara it is, then.” 

Brent felt it would be decent, now, to 
show appreciation of the way the mare 
had been trained. He said: 

“By the way, the captain’s on the sick 
list and wants me to exercise his horse. 
I’m taking drill this afternoon. Guidon 
bearer’s sick, too. Thomas, if Sergeant 
Quinn can teach you your post and how 
to change the guide, you can carry the 
stick today. And ride the mare.” 


DRILL went well that after- 
noon. The battery, pretty 
well shaken down, swung han- 

, dily from column of sections 
into front into line. It took up a trot, 
and, obeying Lieutenant Brent’s pointed 
finger, the guidon bearer swept across 
the battery front from right to left 
flank. The mare at a dead gallop was 
all grace and rhythm, and Jim Thomas 
sat his saddle as if he grew there. “Coun- 
termarch!” came the order, still at a trot. 
The sections turned about handsomely, 
executing the difficult maneuver. 

“Right wheel, ho!’ Brent shouted, with 
a horizontal sweep of his arm, and the 
section chiefs echoed him. The left of 
the line where the red guidon streamed 
broke into the gallop. Around in a great 
arc swept the long front of teams and 
gun carriages, pivoting on the right. But 
at that pace the interval between sec- 
tions quickly widened, and the front ex- 
panded. Too late Brent saw that the 
left flank would swing too close for com- 
fort to a fence at the edge of the field. 
The clatter drowned the blasts of his 
whistle, and dust hid his arm signals. 
Down on the fence dashed the outer 
teams, bearing right sharply now, horses 
and drivers leaning inward at a sharp 
angle. Helpless, cursing the folly of the 
risk he had taken, Brent could only 
watch, 


In those few seconds he estimated 
that the outmost section would manage 
the turn just inside the fence. But never 
the guidon bearer. Nothing could slip 
through that narrow space remaining. 
Horse and rider were doomed to be 
crushed between the gun team and the 
fence. 

In or out of action, a certain number 
of fatal accidents occur in the field ar- 
tillery, some avoidable, some inevitable. 
A girth slips or a harness strap, not prop- 
erly cleaned and oiled, snaps, or a can- 
noneer is jolted from his seat on a limber. 
For the men prone on the ground, the 
heavy carriages following are cars of the 
Juggernaut. A defective shell or some 
obstruction in the gun barrel causes a 
muzzle burst, and the gun squad lie 
mangled around the shattered piece. 
But this evolution Lieutenant Brent had 
ordered was a grandstand play, a drill 
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hal] maneuver for a veteran outfit. Too 
late he realized he never should have 
tried it at a gallop, that his guide should 
have been at the pivotal flank. Far 
from the front, he had sent a good man 
and a good horse to a needless, inglorious 
death. He tried to shut his eyes and 
could not. 

He saw the red guidon fluttering above 
the dust cloud as if in farewell. Then 
it swung sharply outward, leaped up- 
ward. Beneath it appeared a glimpse 
of olive drab uniform and chestnut hide. 
At a difficult angle, the mare soared over 
that three-rail fence like a bird. On the 
other side, Thomas wheeled her, put her 
at the fence again, cleared it and gal- 
loped back to his post. 

“Santa Barbara!” gasped Lieutenant 
Brent. It sounded like a prayer. “Walk! 
Halt!” 

Brent soberly led the battery back to 
camp. He glanced back once at the 
column where, to the left of the chief 
of the first section, Thomas proudly 
grasped the guidon and Barbara’s reins. 
Brent’s lips moved and he murmured to 
himself: 


“She was iron-sinew’d and satin- 
skinn’d, 

Ribb’d like a drum and limb’d like a 
deer, 

Fierce as the fire and fleet as the 
win 

There was nothing she couldv’t climb 
or clear.” 


BRENT stayed on the line 

after grooming to beg Jim 

Thomas’ pardon for the rash 
_ order that had risked his life 
and the mare’s. No hard feelings, Thomas 
told him; it had all come out all right. 
The two men, standing there together 
and beaming at Barbara, liked and un- 
derstood each other. 

“Thomas,” Lieutenant Brent said_— 
“Sergeant Quinn did me a great favor 
when he picked out Barbara for me, 
You’ve done a grand job training her 
and I appreciate it. Even though I’m 
taking her for my mount, I'll be wanting 
you to take care of her and ride her 
often.” 

The gray eyes of the Texan had turned 
hard. “Quinn—picked her for you?” he 





jerked out. “Why, she’s mine! The dir- 
ty—” 

The officer’s eyes grew hard in turn. 

“That’s enough, Private Thomas!” 
This was a matter of discipline. “You 
surely didn’t expect to keep as good a 
horse as this for yourself, a buck private. 
If I didn’t take her, some other officer 
would. You’re in the Army now.” 

Barbara turned her head and regarded 
the two men in a puzzled fashion. They 
looked at her, then glared back at each 


other. Jim Thomas clamped his firm 
mouth shut. Brent, red-faced, strode 
away 


Stable Sergeant Michael Quinn looked 
up to see a menacing figure in the door 
of his tent. 

“You dirty, double-crossing 
shouted Jim Thomas. 

“Aisy now,” Quinn soothed. “Them’s 
hard words.” 

“Brent’s taken my horse.” The Tex- 
an’s voice was dangerously flat. “You 
planned it all along. You knew I was 
keen about that little mare: You got me 
into this damned Army by a lousy, low- 
down trick!” 

“It was time you was in the Army 
anyhow.” 

“It was, was it? Thought I ought to 
be doing some fighting, did you? Well, 
if you weren’t an older man—” 

“So it’s that way,” the sergeant 
growled. “So you think I’m too old for 
a bit of argument? I’m shedding my 
chevrons, see?” He stripped off his 
shirt. “Step on over back of the picket 
line.” 

Sergeant Michael Quinn was sporting 
two black eyes that evening. And Pri- 
vate Jim Thomas, relieved as stable or- 
derly, was beginning a long tour of duty 
at kitchen police in grim silence. 


son,” 


CHAPTER III 
OFFICER’S CALL 


IN other camps, field artillery 
regiments were drilling on 
mock guns: stovepipes mount- 
ed on cart wheels. They lacked 
even horses, so tremendous had been the 
demand from the Allies, and they were 
using oversize saw-horses in attempts to 
teach recruits a little of sitting a saddle 
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and harnessing. It was the old, old story 
of the United States entering a war, un- 
ready, ill-equipped. 

Not so for the regiment in the Virginia 
encampment. It was destined to form 
part of a regular division, parts of which 
already were in France, and it rejoiced 
in its full complement of twenty-four 
three-inch guns, with accompanying cais- 
sons, limbers, supply wagons, and fire 
control instruments, eked out of the 
scanty Government stores, and all the 
multitude of spare parts and other arti- 
cles required by the tables of organiza- 
tion. It was blessed with all the thou- 
sand or so horses and mules a field artil- 
lery regiment at war strength should 
have, and they were splendid animals. 

The fall of 1917 waned into the winter. 
Anxiety grew in nearby Washington. 
Neither news from overseas or visible 
evidence indicated that America was do- 
ing much more in this war than mark 
time. Secretary Bryan had declared that 
a million men would spring to arms over 
night. The men would spring—or be 
drafted—but production of arms was 
another matter. While plenty of uni- 
forms, worn by officers on staff duty, 
were apparent in Washington, there was 
little evidence of armed activity. It 
seemed high time the nation’s capital 
saw some troops marching as to war. 

Therefore on a bright, frosty morning, 
furbished and polished to a farethewell, 
the -th Field Artillery stood to horse. 
The bugles sang, and mounted men 
swung into saddles and cannoneers to 
carriage seats. Along the Virginia roads 
and over the District of Columbia line 
the long column rolled. 

Johnny Brent, riding beside his pla- 
toon, cocked his campaign hat at an old- 
timer’s angle. Settling his automatic 
against his hip, he pulled down the skirts 
of his overcoat and glanced proudly at 
the red numerals of the regiment on his 
saddle-cloth. Barbara, skittish with spir- 
its, arched her neck and danced to the 
music of the bugles. At the sound of 
hoofs behind, Brent had to rein in tight- 
ly or she would have galloped to the 
head of the column. Colonel Mack, rid- 
ing up with his adjutant, spoke: 

“You can manage that mare, can’t 
you. Mr. Brent?” 

“Yes, sir.” 


“There will be no runaways in this 
parade,” the C.O. announced sternly. 
“In the victory parade here in Washing- 
ton after the Civil War the mount of 
General Custer bolted. They say it was 
a magnificent sight. Custer, with his 
yellow hair streaming and his horse at 
a dead gallop, stole the show. There’s 
some doubt whether it was an accident. 
However, Custer got away with it. He 
was a general. But a second lieuten- 
ant—” 

The military mustache bristled, and 
the colonel rode on. 

Now the regiment was swinging into 
Pennsylvania Avenue, and the band 
blared forth with all the capacity of its 
lungs. The famous thoroughfare echoed 


_to stirring strains written long ago in 


the Philippines by a young artillery lieu- 
tenant who loved his arm of the service 
—“The Caisson Song.” 


“Over hill, over dale, 
We have hit the dusty trail, 
And those caissons go rolling 
along 9 


IT WAS only one regiment of 
field artillery, but it was a gal- 
lant sight. The long column 
stretching down the Avenue— 
the grim, business-like guns. of the firing 
batteries, the ammunition sections, the 
mule-drawn, canvas-covered supply wag- 
ons, reminiscent of the prairie schooners 
of the pioneers—the few older officers 
and sergeants who had seen action in 
past wars and the set, earnest faces of 
the young men who were still to stand 
fire—the teams of willing horses, shoul- 
ders in their collars, doing their share. 
In full blast, the’band played on. 


“Then it’s hi! hi! hee! 
The Field Artillery. 
Sound off your numbers loud 
and strong. 
Where e’er you go, 
You will always know 
That those caissons are roll- 
ing along.” 





Johnny Brent’s knees gripped his 
mount. He could sense that she felt it, 
too,—the heart-lifting summons of this 
martial music, prelude to battle. This 
parade was the beginning of a long march 
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which would bring the regiment in the 
face of the enemy in faraway France. 
Then, under the conditions of modern 
warfare, the band would be silent, the 
musicians serving as stretcher-bearers. 
But as it played now, so must the 7th 
Cavalry’s brass have blared “Garry 
Owen” on a bitter cold day back in the 
°70’s when Custer charged a Cheyenne 
village on the Washita—playing the Sev- 
enth into action until instruments froze. 

The music ceased. The regiment 
turned homeward. 

Back in camp again, Lieutenant Brent 
rode toward his battery area. They were 
passing the mess hall. Outside the kitch- 
en a man sat peeling potatoes. Barbara 
craned her neck toward him and whin- 
nied. Jim Thomas grinned at her; then 
his gaze shifted to the man on her back, 
and there was hatred in his level, scowl- 
ing stare. 

While Brent was standing back of the 
picket line supervising the grooming, he 
saw Barbara’s ears go up again. A sec- 
ond later he identified the distant sound 
she had caught as the sputter of a motor- 
cycle speeding into camp. After an in- 
terval a bugle sounded Officers’ Call. 

“Hey!” Sergeant Quinn exclaimed 
with sudden interest. “Somethin’s up! 
The Lieutenant had better be dusting 
over to Headquarters.” 

At Headquarters, the officers of the 
regiment faced Colonel Mack eagerly. 
His cold eyes moved over them slowly; 
he allowed a period of tantalizing silence 
to elapse. Then with the slow, precise 
diction he used so that no one could 
claim to have misunderstood him, he 
spoke: 

“Gentlemen, I have received the fol- 
lowing secret and confidential orders” ... 

Orders overseas! At last! The colonel 
spoke on unhurriedly. Entrainment in 
two days for a port of embarkation— 
meaning Hoboken. Guns and other 
wheeled equipment to be turned in. The 
regiment would be given the splendid 
French 75 mm. guns on the other side. 
Abruptly the speaker broke off. 

“And the horses, sir?” a major asked. 

“T regret to say,” Colonel Mack re- 
sumed gravely, “that they are to be 
turned in. Tomorrow a remount detail 
will pick them up for shipment overseas 
from Baltimore. Whether we'll get them 





back on the other side, I don’t know. 
Ill do what I can. They’re fine animals, 
and we’ve trained them well. Too bad 
but—That will be all, gentlemen.” 

Lieutenant Brent strode excitedly 
back to his tent. Off to war at last. 
What news that was! Though it was a 
damned shame about the horses. Tough 
to lose Barbara. 

There was a scratch on his tent flap. 
On his invitation the new stable orderly 
entered and reported that Stable Ser- 
geant Quinn requested the lieutenant’s 
presence on the line to look over a horse 
with colic. Brent grinned. Quinn was 
only after the news, but the officer 
walked down to the line. 

_ Quinn’s face was bright with expecta- 
tion. 

“We're off, ain’t we, sir?” he asked. 
“Hope it ain’t no latrine rumor this 
time.” 

“Sergeant Quinn, I have nothing to 
say except that the grapevine in this 
outfit works like lightning. By the way, 
if we ever did get orders overseas, I 
understand we’d have to turn in our 
horses.” 

Quinn swore. “Ain’t that the Army 
for yuh? After all the training we done 
on ’em! Any chance of our gitting ’em 
back over there?” 

“One in a thousand. Can’t tell whether 
they'll go to an American, French or 
British outfit. We might never get any 
horses. I heard tell we might even be 
motorized.” 

Quinn’s eyes turned heavenward. “The 
saints preserve us from the likes of 
that!” he prayed. 


THE tang of the sea and all 
the distinct smells of the wa- 
terfront filled the nostrils of 

3 the horses, led down to the 
docks. Here were smells and sights and 
sounds utterly unfamiliar to them. And 
yet they may have felt such vague, faint 
stirrings of memory, as a man does some- 
times in strange surroundings—a tin- 
gling in the veins which seems to say: 
“Here have I, or some of the same blood 
as I, passed before.” 

So they went down to the sea in ships, 
retracing a voyage their ancestors had 
made. The big steamship waiting to em- 
bark them testified to their vital impor- 
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tance. Provision must be made for them, 
no less than for troops and munitions, 
out of shipping desperately limited 
through sinkings by German submarines. 
A horse requires ten tons of cargo space, 
and this vessel, which carried five hun- 
dred animals, might have transported 
ten times as many men. Its assignment 
to the willing animals that kept the cais- 
sons rolling along was a real tribute. 

The mare and all the other horses 
selected for shipment had been given 
the invaluable Mallein test for glanders; 
animals with a positive reaction had been 
hastily isolated to prevent the spreading 
of the disease.. A group of veterinaries 
closely examined the chestnut mare and 
the rest, taking temperatures, noting 
pulses, counting respirations and _pal- 
pitating various glands. No more thor- 
ough a going-over was given soldiers 
entering the service. 

Now, on the day of embarkation, Bar- 
bara was led toward a steel crane. Nerv- 
ously she submitted while men fastened 
under her belly something that felt like 
an extra large surcingle. It was a sling 
of webbing. The men stepped back and 
signaled. With a raucous whirring and 
grinding, the engine of the crane started, 
and the terrified mare was swept up 
toward the sky. For an awful moment 
she hung between heaven and hell. Then 
she descended into the black depths of 
the hold where, unslung, she was led 
panting into a stall and tied. 

She may well have believed she was 
in hell during the twenty days of that 
stormy voyage. The rolling and pitching 
of the ship made it hard for her to keep 
her feet, and often she was afraid to lie 
down. With hatches battened down, the 
air, bad enough anyway with disinfec- 
tant and the ammoniacal odor of*dung, 
grew almost unbearably foul, and there 
was no blower system. A seasick horse 
detail, struggling to water and feed with 
bran and hay, could do little about clean- 
ing up the stalls. That lower deck be- 
came a shambles. 

But Barbara was lucky. It was on the 
drafty upper deck that pneumonia broke 
out. While strenuous efforts by a ca- 
pable veterinary controlled it to some 
extent, more than twenty carcasses went 
over the side. 

Perhaps it was some of the carcasses, 


which broke loose from weights and 
floated to the surface, that betrayed the 
convoy. Perhaps it was a gleam of light 
aboard a ship, or the thump of engines 
through the sea. Whatever the betrayal 
that night in the Irish Channel, a tor- 
pedo crashed into the vessel ahead of the 
horse transport. The U-boat captain, 
finger on trigger, lined his sights on the 
steamer following for the load in his sec- 
ond tube. 

Down on the lower deck, the horses 
sensed the fear that swept through the 
ship. Barbara, flung from one side of 
her stall to the other by the zigzag 
course, snorted in panic. Half muffled, 
ominous, the booms of rapid gunfire 
penetrated to the hold. If any men had 
been confined in that gloom, bound and 
helpless, the horror of their impending 
fate might have driven them mad. Mer- 
cifully, the horses could only vaguely 
sense threatening danger. Spared the 
curse of human imagination, they could 
not envision water flooding in and sub- 
merging them while, wild-eyed and strug- 
gling, they tugged at ropes and iron rings 
as their prison sank with them to the 
bottom of the sea. How narrowly that 
doom was escaped was measured by a 
foaming, white wake a few yards astern 
where a torpedo rushed by. 

When the ship ceased shaking under 
the reverberation of depth charges, 
dropped by escorting destroyers, Bar- 
bara gradually quieted. Her experience 
in the sling when she was hoisted aboard 
remained her most fearsome memory. 

She was forced to endure that ordeal 
again when the convoy docked safely at 
Brest. Disembarked, overjoyed at being 
on land once more, the column of horses 
was led toward a remount depot. They 
shied when trucks rumbled past them, 
but when drays, drawn by huge French 
Percherons, passed, some of the heavy 
wheel horses in the column neighed a 
friendly greeting, for here were kin. Their 
own line had been bred from Percheron 
stallions, imported to the United States 
and crossed with native stock. 


ON the same day the horses 
were landed at Brest, the troop 
transport carrying Barbara’s 
regiment docked at Le Harve. 
Marched through a dismal drizzle of 
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rain, the regiment was quartered in a 
so-called rest camp on a wind-swept hill. 
In the orderly room in the front of the 
headquarters hut, a smart-looking sol- 
dier was on duty. The cord of artillery 
red around his campaign hat was neat 
and unfaded. His uniform had been re- 
fitted to him by the battery tailor. The 
lamplight glistened on the polish of his 
pistol holster and the leather inset in his 
canvas leggins. 

Jim Thomas tilted back in a camp 
chair, having just saluted a staff officer 
from G.H.Q. and ushered him in to see 
Colonel Mack. 

“So we're to entrain for Valdahon,” he 
heard the colonel’s distinct accents. 
“Where is that?” 

“South of France. French artillery 
school,” the staff man answered. “Your 
regiment will train there on the 75’s.” 

The colonel’s next words made Thom- 
as sit up suddenly. 

“We had a fine lot of horses in the 
States,” said the colonel. “It’s entirely 
possible they may have been shipped 
over just about this time. We probably 
could identify most of them. I would 
like to prefer a request that those horses 
of ours be reassigned to us.” 

Thomas, listening harder than ever, 
bit his lip at the staff officer’s next words. 

“Sorry, sir. You'll be issued no horses 
until your regiment’s training at Valda- 
hon has been completed. In spite of all 
we've shipped, horses are badly needed 
right now. Spain is being scoured for 
*em. Our Allies want every nag they can 
lay hands on. When we get more troops 
over here, the French promise to turn 
over all the animals they can, and the 
British say they'll spare us a pair from 
every team of theirs, if necessary.” 

“T see,” the colonel said. 

“As for that lot of yours, if they’re 
here, they'll go into the pool, and God 
knows what will become of ’em,” the 
staff officer finished. 

With a helpless gesture, Private 
Thomas slumped back in his seat. 


STRANGERS, always strang- 
ers. Barbara, ill at ease, looked 
continually for the men she 
had grown to know—Thomas, 
ficureaan Brent, Sergeant Quinn. They 
had been good to her, and the mass herd- 





-Americans,” 


ing and casual care she since had re- 
ceived did nothing to ease her homesick- 
ness for them. The affections of a horse 
are slower to be caught than those of a 
dog and are always less apparent, for the 
dog has all but speech, particularly in 
the eloquence of its tail. Yet a horse, 
given love and understanding, makes 
known that its own are pledged in te- 
turn, even unto death. So it was when 
General Lee’s iron-gray charger, Travel- 
ler, led in procession to his master’s 
grave, lowered his muzzle to the flower- 
covered bier and whinnied a last fare- 
well. 

The mare, cut out of the herd with a 
number of other single mounts to fill out 
a consignment on a French purchase, 
was transferred to the cavalry. 

It was a proud old regiment she joined. 
Its squadrons had thundered in review 
before the great Napoleon, and its ban- 
ners were blazoned with his victories. 
In every war since, it had acquitted itself 
honorably, even in the disastrous defeat 
of 1870. In this war it had helped turn 
back the Germans at the Marne. Al- 
though later stabilization of the front by 
trench warfare had relegated all cavalry 
to the rear areas much of the time, this 
regiment never had ceased to serve stren- 
uously. Courier duty, guarding prisoners 
and trench digging had fallen to its lot. 
Thrice with high hopes it had ridden 
forward, ready to charge through an ex- 
pected gap in the enemy’s front—break- 
throughs that never came. It was on the 
second of those occasions that the regi- 
ment, concentrated in a wood, had been 
caught by shellfire and suffered the 
heavy casualties that required the pres- 
ent replacements in men and horses. 

Again Barbara found herself on a pick- 
et Ime where a choice of mounts was 
being made. Neither she nor the other 
horses showed up well after the voyage 
and the boxcar trip to the French cav- 
alry depot. 

“They send us their dregs now, the 
ran mutters of men inspect- 
ing the line. 

At last an arm in horizon blue reached 
forward to untie Barbara. 

“Here, Vallon,” called a troop com- 
mander. “Best choose this mare.” 

A heavy-set man advanced. Middle- 
aged, he wore the chevrons of an aspir- 
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ant, a grade between non-commissioned 
rank and lieutenant; there were not a 
few older men in junior ranks in the 
French Army. He was continually wet- 
ting his lips under his heavy mustache, 
and in back of his eyes was a hunted 
look. 

“Must I ride that little insect, mon 
Capitaine?” 

“She'll carry you,” his superior prom- 
ised. “There’s good blood in her. Be- 
sides, there is little choice left.” 

“For want of a better, then,” Vallon 
grumbled and beckoned a trooper to lead 
the mare away. 

On his own troop’s line, the aspirant 
again examined his mount with growing 
disfavor. 

“Such is the beast left to me after the 
officers of St. Cyr skim the cream,” he 
growled. “Behold my charger! Species 
of a camel!” 

His anger climbed. Glaring at Bar- 
bara, he spat at her slender forelegs and 
cried hoarsely: 

“You'll carry me, will you? You’d 
best or I’ll beat the life out of you!” 

He swung back his arm and slapped 
the mare heavily on the side of the head. 

Barbara, eyes rolling, sprang back, 
tugging against her tie-rope. 

In a doorway, two troopers, a veteran 
and a recruit, were watching. The re- 
cruit started forward. 

“The dirty pig!” he exclaimed. 

“Be tranquil,” warned the veteran, 
pulling him back. “Learn never to in- 
terfere with an officer, my little one. 
Also you do not know about Vallon. 
WED a Boche shell bursts beside you, 
as by him, you may understand.” 

‘hell shocked!” the recruit whispered. 

“But yes. He cannot always keep con- 
trol of himself. Yet he continues to 
serve.” 

“JT pity the horse,” 
curtly. 

“C'est la guerre,” 
shrugged. 


said the recruit 


the other man 


4" PITY could not help the mare. 
She was at the mercy of a man 
whose tortured nerves vented 
themselves in outbursts of 
uc Vallon should have been in the 
hospital, but the shell which had ex- 
ploded so near him had given him no 
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visible wound. He would have no one 
calling him a coward or an embusqué, 
so he stayed on duty. Every day he grew 
more tense, irritable, suspicious of slights. 
His overwrought nerves communicated 
themselves to the finely-strung mount. 
Barbara never felt the too-heavy body 
of the aspirant settle in the saddle that 
she did not wince in anticipation of the 
mistreatment she had come to expect. 

The mare tried hard, nevertheless. 

“Quickly she picked up cavalry drill, 
though she missed the rumbling of the 
guns and caissons. She learned not to 
shy at the rasp and flash of drawn 
sabres. When the band played the mar- 
tial measures of the Sambre et Meuse 
or the mounted bugle corps tossed their 
instruments high in the air, caught them 
and sounded a flourish, Barbara almost 
recaptured her gayety and began to cur- 
vet. Then the bit would jerk savagely 
in her tender mouth and sharp spurs dig 
into her flanks, as Vallon cursed her and 
the noise. 

True it is that horses of the Arab 
blood, with its trait of intelligence, are 
docile and faithful when kindly handled. 
Under cruelty, their finely-wrought nerv- 
ous systems rebel, and they become un- 
tractable and vicious. Or, their spirits 
broken, they sicken and die. By the bar- 
barities of her shell-shocked master, Bar- 
bara was doomed to one fate or the 
other, and it drew closer with every dis- 
mal day. 


CHAPTER IV 
BATTLE STATIONS 


THE roads through the an- 
. cient forest were like dank, 
4 dark corridors in a dungeon. 
saj Rain filtered through the 
Tees of oaks and beeches, their branch- 
es deepening the gloom of a moonless 
night: Marching men moved soggily, 
each with a hand on the shoulder ahead 
to maintain contact in the blackness. 
Up to the front again. It was an old 
story now to Lieut. John Brent, riding 
at the head of his battery’s combat train, 
so long ago it seemed that the regiment 
had left Valdahon and first gone into 
the line, although that was in March 
and this was only mid-July. Stirring ac- 
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tion had been packed into those weeks. 
First the quiet sector east of Verdun, 
which had livened up considerably; then 
the terrific fighting at Belleau Wood, 
when the German drive had been halted 
and rolled back; and now, after a brief 
rest, a forced march of two nights and 
a day to take part in an attack which 
gave every evidence of being another big 
show. 

What turmoil the primeval Forét de 
Retz hid in its depths that night! Thou- 
sands upon thousands of troops, their 
guns, tanks, trucks, and ambulances, 
jamming and clogging and pressing on 
again through its tunnel-like roads. 
There streamed the units of two veteran 
divisions of American regulars. Between 
them, to form with them the spearhead 
of the attack, marched the famous First 
Moroccan Division of the French with 
its dreaded Moors and black Senegalese 
and the fierce Foreign Legion. 

Part of a far-flung battle line, they 
strove onward, cursing and blessing the 
darkness that hampered them and con- 
cealed them from the unsuspecting foe. 
Swiftly the night dwindled toward dawn. 


At the edge of the forest, Brent with a 
thrill of admiration watched a company 
of Marines of his division swing in from 
another road. Exhausted men, but push- 
ing forward at a run in order to reach 
their jump-off point for the attack on 
time. 

The artillery was ready, in position. 
Behind a crest stretched a long line of 
75’s, almost hub-to-hub, and in rear of 
them, ready to fire over them, were 
ranked the 155 mm. howitzers. For miles 
along the eastern face of the forest and 
to its flanks, ranged this tremendous con- 
centration of cannon. Back of the field 
pieces, crews manned the heavier guns 
and railroad artillery, and forward were 
emplaced trench mortars, one-pounders, 
heavy and light machine-guns. Loaded, 
unseen, black muzzles with death in their 
throats gaped toward the German lines, 
awaiting the hour. 

Beside “D” Battery, Brent saw Cap- 
tain Carrick waving him on. 

“Unload those shells and fuses in a 
hurry,” the battery commander ordered. 
“We open fire in fifteen minutes. Get 
back to the reserve dump fast as you can 
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and bring up more ammunition. We'll 
be moving forward and we'll need it.” 

Brent took his empty caissons back at 
a gallop. In the woods he glanced at his 
wrist watch. It was 4:34. One minute 
more. Time seemed suspended in a 
breathless hush. Somewhere in the depth 
of the forest a bird started to sing—a 
long, trilling note that never was finished. 

Ten thousand thunderclaps reverber- 
ated at once. The earth and the air 
shook under the shattering, deafening 
concussion of those massed guns roaring 
into action. The infantry sprang to their 
feet and plunged forward. Before them 
rolled the barrage, rending and smashing 
at the German trenches. The battle of 
Soissons had begun. 

Never afterwards could Johnny Brent 
bring back more than fragmentary, jum- 
bled memories out of the smoke and con- 
fusion of that great battle which was 
the turning point of the war. Its pano- 
rama unrolled like a swiftly-run motion 
picture reel. For this was open warfare, 
with the guns no longer standing fast 


in emplacements and firing by the map.. 


Batteries galloped forward, unlimbered 
and with open sights poured volleys into 
the retreating enemy. 

Forward, always forward. Constant 
calls for more ammunition. Brent and 
the combat train, following the guns, 
passed long, field gray columns of pris- 
oners, herded to the rear. Yet vengeful- 
ly, stubbornly the Germans fought back 
with machine-guns and artillery. Up 
ahead Brent watched “C” Battery climb 
over a crest. No sooner had its young 
commander showed against the skyline 
than the blinding flash of a bursting shell 
enveloped him. “A battery seen is a bat- 
tery lost,” runs an old artillery maxim. 
But the first section chief, taking com- 
mand, wheeled the column back under 
cover. 


Now the path of the advance was 
strewn with dead and wounded. The 
combat train, threading its way between 
them, must drive with infinite care and 
skill. Magnificently the horses, fright- 
ened though they were by the shells 
bursting around them, responded to rein 
and pressure of leg. Once a riderless 
steed, galloping toward the train for 
company in its terror, was struck by a 
shell fragment fifty metres away and 


dropped, kicking in agony. Brent never 
forgot how Corporal Thomas swung 
down from his saddle as the train passed 
at a gallop and put a bullet from his 
automatic between the suffering animal’s 
eyes. 


SURPRISED and overwhelm- 

Vj ed, the German Army, that 

j splendid fighting machine, was 

giving way before the spirited 
assault of the American and French di- 
visions. Back ebbed the disorganized 
German battle line until the attacking 
battalions, fast though they moved, 
could no longer maintain touch. In the 
Allied posts of command, where breath- 
less runners brought reports, they spoke 
elatedly of a real break-through. 

It was then that Lieutenant Brent, on 
his way forward late in the afternoon 
with yet more ammunition, glanced back 
over his shoulder at the edge of the Foret 
de Retz and beheld an unforgettable 
spectacle. Emerging from the screen of 
the trees were long lines of horsemen, a 
brigade of French cavalry. They came 
on at a trot, regiments of lancers and 
dragoons in column of squadrons, wave 
on wave of horizon blue. Fresh and trim, 
riding as if on parade, they swept ahead, 
ranks opening to pass the American com- 
bat train’s weary drivers and foam- 
flecked teams. So, thought Johnny 
Brent, must the Light Brigade have 
looked, advancing to launch its historic 
charge at Balaklava. 


The rearmost troop was passing now, 
and Brent found himself gaping at a 
French officer, an old man, among the 
file closers. His body was rigid; his face, 
set like a mask, was ghastly white. Un- 
seeing eyes, haunted by some unspeak- 
able terror, stared straight ahead. 


A salvo of shrapnel burst overhead, 
too far to the rear to do any harm. But’ 
Brent saw the receding figure of the 
Frenchman shudder convulsively. He 
spurred his mount violently, and when 
the animal leaped forward, reined in 
savagely, sawing against its mouth. 

Brent gasped. Hoofs clattered behind 
him, and Corporal Thomas was beside 
him, his gray eyes burning. 

“Did you see her?” he demanded. “See 
what he done to her?” 

“See her? What the devil do you—” 
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“Barbara! That’s Barbara he’s riding! 
I'd know her anywhere. By God, I’m 
going to knock that yellow-bellied dog 
off her!” 

“Steady!” the lieutenant spoke sharp- 
ly. “We don’t know it’s Barbara. Any~ 
way, she’s a French horse now.” He 
grasped the other’s bridle. 

“Leggo, you!” Thomas shouted, tug- 
ging. “T’I]—” 

“You'll nothing!” That was big First 
Sergeant McNally who had ridden up on 
the off side of the corporal. “Get back 
to your post!” 

For a moment Thomas glared wildly 

at them both. Then, deadly white, he 
dropped back. 
f THE mass of cavalry, nearing 
the infantry supports, was still 
in view. The intent artillery- 
men saw an officer in the van 
raise an arm. The sun glistened on some- 
thing slender in his hand. An instant, 
and that gleam of light’ was multiplied 
by a thousand drawn sabres, rising above 
a falling forest of a thousand lowered, 
leveled lances. 


“Flashed all their sabres bare, 
Flashed as they turned in air”... 


murmured Johnny Brent, thrilled to the. 


core. 

At a gallop the cavalry lunged forward 
in the charge. They vanished in the field 
of tall wheat where the front line lay. 

“A break-through!” exclaimed the bat- 
tery commander excitedly. “Send for the 
limbers. If that cavalry rolls ’em up, 
we're going straight through to Berlin!” 

The last, faint cheer of the charging 
horsemen seemed still to be lingering in 
the air when a sinister sound succeeded 
it. A deadly, distant staccato, as of in- 
numerable pneumatic riveters. 

There would be no break-through. Not 
while German machine-guns remained 
uncaptured. 

Lieutenant Brent was thankful he 
could not witness that slaughter. Too 
well could he visualize streams of lead 
thudding into the ranks of those gallant 
squadrons, men reeling in their saddles, 
horses rearing, plunging and going down. 
Here and there, a machine-gun nest was 
ridden down and gunners lanced and 


sabered, but always from flank and front 
came the murderous fire from still more 
guns. 

Back through the wheat rode the cav- 
alry—“all that was left of them”—riders 
with shoulders slumped, troop horses 
with emptied saddles keeping their place 
in ranks. Brent could spare them barely 
a glance, for the battery had flamed into 
rapid action, taking vengeance on the 
machine-guns, and the German artillery 
was replying with gas shells mixed with 
high explosive. 

The combat train had been moving 
slowly to the rear, conserving the 
strength of the teams. Jim Thomas 
looked back to see the remnants of the 
cavalry retreating toward the forest. He 
scanned every horse with fierce eager- 
ness. 

Off to the right on the flank of a 
shattered troop he saw a little chestnut 
in a group of riderless horses. 

This time the first sergeant was not 
quick enough to stop him. He sped away 
at a dead gallop. As he bore down on 
them, the French horses also began to 
run. 

The few, dazed, surviving cavalry- 


-men in the group, anxious to reach the 


shelter of the woods, did not rein in. 

Now Thomas was alongside his quar- 
ry. It was Barbara without a doubt. 
Kicking loose from his stirrups, he leaned 
over toward the running mare and seized 
her mane and the high pommel of her 
saddle. 

The edge of the woods was close now. 
The galloping horses began to open ranks 
raggedly to thread their way through 
the trees. 

The Texan gathered himself. As his 
horse and Barbara drew apart, he swung 
over into her saddle. Pulling her up, 
he turned her and trotted back to the 
combat train, bending down to pat her 
neck. 

“You damn deserter!” the first ser- 
geant rasped at him. “It’s the nearest 
tree for you.” 

Thomas looked at him apprehensively, 
but there was a warm gleam in McNal- 
ly’s icy blue eyes. 

“Yep, the nearest tree and a rope,” the 
big man repeated. “A Texas hoss thief 
always gits strung up, don’t he?” 
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CHAPTER V ~- 
THE CHANGELING 


“Now go to the stable, 

All you who are able, 
And give to your horses 
Some oats and some corn. 
For if you don’t do it, 
The captain will know tt, 
And then you will rue it, 
As sure as you’re born.” 


BUGLES, silent at the front, 
blew once more for the battle- 
worn regiment withdrawn to a 
rear area. They blew the flour- 
ishes of always-unwelcome Reveille and 
always-welcome Mess Call. They wailed 
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Back rode the cavalry—all 
that was left of them. 





the sad, sweet notes of Taps, blown 
either to summon the soldier to rest for 
the night or for eternity. 


There were gaps on the picket lines; as 
in the ranks. “It was the greatest grief 
to think upon the horses, and the valiant 
soldiers we had lost.” So, four centuries 
ago after a battle in Mexico, had written 
the Conquistador, Bernal Diaz, chroni- 
cler of the expedition of Cortez; and now 
his words were in the hearts of other 
fighting men in France. Animals, which 
had endeared themselves to the men who 
cared for them, had been killed in action 
or were dead of wounds or exhaustion. 
Here a sergeant mourned his lost mount 
and was not consoled by the prospect of 
a superior replacement. There a wheel 
driver sadly groomed a big black whose 
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teammate was gone; the survivor, restive 
and lonely, looked constantly about for 
the companion which had pulled in the 
traces at his side. 

One soldier was enjoying a measure of 
happiness. Corporal Jim Thomas had his 
Barbara again. He rubbed down her 
chestnut coat. But she did not remem- 
ber him. After he had recovered her, 
there had been five more terrible days 
in the line. He had had to ride her un- 
sparingly. She had trembled when he 
mounted, cringing almost whenever he 
happened to raise a hand. Used to the 
jerk of a curb bit against her raw mouth, 
she was no longer bridle-wise. Yet even 
toward the last of the battle, when both 
rider and horse moved mechanically in 
a semi-coma of utter weariness, the little 
mare had responded gallantly. 

Until now that they were back in a 
rest area, there had been no time to at- 
tempt to renew old ties. Now Thomas 
strove to win her back. Barbara would 
turn her head and look at him, but he 
could find no light of recognition in her 
eyes. Sometimes slowly, tentatively, a 
little doubtfully, she stretched her grace- 
ful neck toward him. Yet always she 





shrank away again. Brutality and battle 
shock had gone deep. 

Swallowing his emotion, the Texan 
ay Stable Sergeant Quinn looking at 

im. 

“Sure, ‘tis a wonderful thing—love,” 
the sergeant grinned. “They do say it 
makes the world go ’round.” 

“You go to hell,” Thomas muttered. 

“The back of me hand to you,” Quinn 
retorted. “For all I’m caring, you can 
go stand a summary court and have your 


| pay stopped a couple years for the loss 


of gover’mint property.” 

Thomas maintained his sullen silence. 

“He don’t know what he lost,” Quinn 
persisted in good humor. “I’ll have to 
be telling him. One hoss,” he ticked off 
on his fingers, “abandoned to the French 
cavalry in retreat.” 

The Texan bore down on Barbara’s 
withers with the brush. She shuddered 
and jumped. “Sorry, girl,” he murmured, 
patting her. Then he turned angrily on 
the stable sergeant again. 

“You’ve done your damage, Quinn,” 
he said. “Just keep away from me from 


- now on. And lay off the blarney. Don’t 


I know that when Brent, wherever he is, 
shows up, he’ll grab the mare away from 
me again? What if it was me got her 
back?” he demanded bitterly. “Wasn’t 
it him and McNally wouldn’t let me go 
after her when that Frog was roweling 
her like a greaser full of mescal?” 

Quinn answered gently. “Sure, I know. 
But what else could he do, lad? Besides, 
mebbe he won’t be back.” 

“Brent won’t? Why not?” 

“He got a good whiff of gas toward 
the end of the show. They packed him 
off to the hospital.” 

The Texan did not look sorry. 

“This time, Quinn,” he snapped, “T’ll 
not be kidding myself. You can get 
ready to do some more bootlicking and 
lay up credit for doing an officer a favor.” 

Quinn’s fists clenched, but he took it. 

= little rest, no idle days, for the 

regiment. Horses must be wa- 
tered, fed, groomed and exercised; har- 


ness cleaned and oiled, carriages put back 
into condition, replacements of casualties 


EXCEPT for relief from the 
strain of combat, there was 
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received. All this activity was for the 


best, not only because it was necessary _ 


but because routine has a blessed effect 
on overwrought nerves, After regular 
formations and drill, there were after- 
noons of swimming in the river and base- 
ball games. Mail from home arrived. So 
did pay day. Circles formed in the barn 
billets, where faint clickings. and loud 
adjurations were heard. Now and again 
disconsolate soldiers rose with turned-out 
pockets. Up in a loft a voice sang mourn- 
fully: 


“Once a month you sign the payroll. 
Cap’n with a list gives you your 


pay. 
You go in the barracks and throw 
tt on a blanket. 
Feller says ‘Craps!’ and takes it 
all away.” 


Inspections, signs of a forthcoming 
move, were made, and rumors of the next 
move of the division flourished like 
weeds. At the “D” Battery officers’ mess 
one night, a short first lieutenant with 
gray hair and a ruddy, outdoor face was 
a guest. A “V” superimposed upon the 
caduces, the Medical Corps insignia, on 
his collar, marked him as the veterinary 
attached to the regiment. Recently re- 
turned from a meeting at the Tours re- 
mount depot, he was the target of his 
hosts’ curiosity. 

“Loosen up, Doc,” Captain Carrick 
urged. “Just between us, where are we 
rolling next?” 

“Nowhere unless we get some horse 
replacements,” their guest replied. 

“Sure, but we'll get ’em soon, won’t 
we?” 


“That depends.” The vet paused sig- 
nificantly. “Guess I'll risk spilling some 
confidential stuff to you fellows. Might 
make you take even better care of your 
stock than you do.” 

The A.E.F.’s shortage of animals was 
critical, he revealed; it amounted to 
more than 70,000, and that was an im- 
provement, for it had been far worse. 
Ships for transport across the Atlantic 
were increasingly scarce. Remount pur- 
chases made in Spain, in the face of the 
strong German influence there, had 
yielded only a fair supply. Animal in- 


fluenza, raging since the past winter, had 
taken a terrific toll. 

“Fact is, our animal transport situa- 
tion is acute,” the vet continued. “I hear 
that new artillery regiments back in the 
States are being motorized.” 

“There’s plenty of places those cater- 
pillar tractors can’t go,” a lieutenant put 
in. “We need horses.” 

“Here’s a last tip for you,” offered the 
vet, rising to go. “Our brigadier says he’s 
heard the French are sore at our outfit. 
They claim we’ve lifted some of ‘their 
nags off the picket line.” 

“Hell, that’s the old army game,” 
Captain Carrick snorted. “There never 
yet was an outfit in the mounted service 
that, given half a chance, didn’t swipe a 
good horse off the next regiment’s picket 
line and leave some old crock in its 
place.” 

“Just the same,” the doctor insisted, 
“the brigadier is up on his ear. He’s in- 
vited a Frog general over to inspect our 
lines and see for himself that we’ve got 
no nags that speak French. This bat- 
tery, of course, will be the picture of 
innocence.” He grinned and waved his 
hand. “Good evening, gentlemen, and 
thanks for the chow.” 

One second lieutenant whispered to 
another, “Look here. We'd better pass 
the word on to Sergeant Quinn. There is 
a neat little chestnut mare we got back 
at Soissons. Come on.” 

That night Quinn and a farrier worked 
long over Barbara’s brand and_ hoof 
marks, translating them from French 
back into American. Those who know 
the tricks can accomplish skullduggery 
with a hot iron and with a little axle 
grease, which, filled into hoof brands, 
may disguise them until they are oblit- 
erated by new growth. 

They did a pretty fair job. But in his 
heart Quinn knew it wasn’t good enough 
—not if the inspecting Frenchmen also 


knew the tricks of the trade. 

as the Field Artillery Brigade 
were located, rode a French 

general. His stature was small but his 

appearance was martial, even bellicose. 

Sharp eyes that missed nothing ranged 

ahead. A dragoon’s mustache, large and 


DOWN the main street of the 
village, where headquarters of 
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fierce, spread a canopy over a com- 
pressed mouth. Confronted by the rib- 
bons of his decorations, a rainbow would 
have resigned, and rivaled by the gold 
braid encircling his cap, the most gor- 
geous sunset would have given up and 
called it a day. Most impressive of all 
was the magnificent charger he bestrode. 
That was sheer swank, since generals 
usually rode in limousines, but the mount 
contributed vastly to the effect and 
pointed the general’s errand. Behind 
him, instead of the parade which would 
have been suitable, rode only a single 
orderly. The soldier’s rubicund visage. 
a living testimonial to the vintages of 
France, was beaming. 


The general halted in front of head- 
quarters in the mairie and glared at the 
lack of a proper reception. This was un- 
reasonable of him, since he had come an 
hour before he was expected, but generals 
are apt to be unreasonable. Plainly dis- 
gruntled, he dismounted, turned over his 
steed to his orderly and entered the 
building. Thence presently issued the 
voice of the American general, apologiz- 
ing in bad French, and other sounds of 
confusion and consternation. 

For some time the orderly stood to 
horse in a military manner. Then his 
roving eye noted a café across the square 
opening for business. He sniffed; he 
licked his lips. Conversation inside head- 
quarters gave no sign of slackening. and 
at length the orderly surrendered. Tying 
the horses to a hitching bar, he disap- 
peared inside the café. 


Again the village street resounded to 
hoofs. Battery “D” was leading to water, 
a long column, drivers walking between 
their pairs. The French horses neighed a 
greeting to the head of the column. 


Toward the head of the battery, Cor- 
poral Thomas was marching behind Ser- 
geant Quinn. Simultaneously they sight- 
ed the French general’s horse. They 
halted in their tracks and looked at each 
other. A light of gleeful understanding 
leaped into their eyes at the same mo- 
ment. Jim’s hostility for the stable ser- 
geant seemed to melt away from him. 
Acting with perfect teamwork, Quinn 
ran for the general’s charger while 
Thomas snatched at the halter-shank of 
the poorest horse in the battery. 


Even if any of the civilians across the 
square had been watching, they prob- 
ably could not have explained how the 
trick was done. The passing column 
masked it, as a magician uses a handker- 
chief to cover sleight-of-hand. The re- 
sult was enough to make anyone stare 
and rub his eyes. When the tail of the 
column was past the hitching bar, there 
where the general’s splendid steed had 
stood, drooped a sorry, bony nag, fit for 
condemnation. The changeling wore the 
handsome saddle and bridle which had 
graced its predecessor. 


The battery was out of sight when 
the French general, accompanied by his 
American host, and the former’s orderly 
emerged, respectively, from headquarters 
and the café. All three gasped at the 
poor bonerack tied to the bar beside the 
orderly’s mount. 

A sudden advance of the enemy into 
that rear area would have caused no 
wilder alarums and excursions than the 
wrath of the French general and the an- 
gry dismay of Old Fuss and Feathers. 
With a volley of orders, the brigadier 
commanded a minute search of every 
stable and picket line, beginning with 


‘brigade headquarters. 


The search progressed no further than 
its starting point. There, crowded into 
a stall with the brigadier’s own mount, 
was discovered the French general's 
charger. 

What might have come of this contre- 
temps was never known, for the rise of 
international complications and the brig- 
adier’s high blood pressure were prevent- 
ed by the ‘arrival of horse replacements 
with orders for the division to entrain 
immediately for the front. There was 
no time now for investigations and in- 
spections. With well-disciplined expedi- 
tion, unit after unit was loaded on to the 
trains provided. 

At the foot of a ramp leading into a 
boxcar, Corporal Thomas was gently 
urging Barbara to enter. The little mare, 
still nervous. hesitated. Jim caught the 
eye of the stable sergeant watching him 
and answered his grin. Somehow he 
hadn’t been able to go on hating the 
Irishman. They had gotten together aft- 
er their sleight-of-hand with the French 
general’s charger. 
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“Get going there,” Sergeant Quinn 
called over. “There’s a war on.” 

“Give me a second or two, Sarge,” 
Thomas begged. “I'll make her under- 
stand.” 


“Ain’t that mare got eyes?” Quinn de- - 


manded. “Look there, right on the side 
of the car it says: ‘Chevaux 8—Hommes 
40.’ That means eight horses or forty 
men.” 

“Seems like the mare can’t read 
French,” Thomas grinned. “I reckon 
she’s not a French horse after all.” 

“T ain’t so sure.” The stable sergeant 
approached and barked at Barbara. 
“Hey, vous. Allez up there. Toot sweet!” 

Barbara stood stock still. Thomas 
patted her neck and said softly: 

“Let’s go. All aboard.” 

Barbara docilely walked up the ramp 
into the car. 

“That there,” Stable Sergeant Quinn 
announced with decision, “is an Ameri- 
can hoss. Corporal, don’t let nobody tell 
you different.” 


CHAPTER VI 
HOOF-PRINTS IN THE MUD 


» AND the rain fell. Heavy, 
drenching downpours had 
scarcely ceased since the regi- 
ment detrained far from its 

destination. Marching by night to escape 
observation by German planes, by day 
the batteries lay concealed in dripping 
woods. Leafy boughs, a screen against 
eyes in the air, supplied little shelter 
from the torrents. Knee-deep in mud, 
the artillerymen struggled through the 
details of making camp. Even the solace 
of a more-or-less hot meal from the roll- 
ing kitchens was soon forgotten by be- 
draggled soldiers who wrapped them- 
selves in blankets and ponchos and, 
under gun carriage or pup tent, tried to 
sleep on the clammy, oozing ground. 
Tied to wheels, the horses stood miser- 
ably, pulling one leg after another out 
of the sucking mud. Before many more 
days in such watery footing, the soft 
cartilage of their inner hoofs would begin 
to rot, and the horses seemed to know it. 

Still it rained. One more night, inky 
as that one before Soissons, brought the 


batteries near the positions they were to 
occupy. They turned off the road into 
a field. Down sank the carriages, almost 
to their hubcaps in clinging mire. Snort- 
ing and panting, the teams heaved 
against their breast straps, legs driving 
like piston rods. Here and there a driv- 
er’s whip whacked an off horse not pull- 
ing his share. Cannoneers strained at 
the wheel spokes. The non-coms rode 
beside their sections, urging on drivers 
and mounts, bringing every pair into 
draft. Jim Thomas leaned from his sad- 
dle to smack the broad rump of a wheel 
horse, while Barbara forged along be- 
neath him. Two days ago, when the 
going first became heavy, she had tried 
to pick her way through the mud like a 
lady caught in a storm in her best slip- 
pers and stockings. Now she spattered 
through regardless and when she slipped 
into a deep mud hole fairly bucked her- 
self out of it. 


There are men with a way with horses, 
and Thomas was one of them. When the 
heavy fowrgon wagon sank deep in some 
muddy morass and stuck as if embedded 
in concrete, they sent for the Texan. He 
spoke to and quieted the exhausted team, 
standing with rolling eyes, quivering 
flanks, and shaking limbs. Taking the 
reins from the driver, he ordered him 
and every other away from the vicinity. 
Then he gathered the reins and called to 
the team. Out of their last reserve of 
strength, the horses gave him that su- 
preme effort which swearing or whipping 
could not draw from them. They 
wrenched the wagon out of the mudhole, 
dragged it onward. 


At the artillery position, mud-plas- 
tered men were piling shells, 2,500 to a 
battery, by their guns. Shrouded by 
night, muffled by rain, activity hummed 
around the fringe of the German lines 
thrust out to form the St. Mihiel salient. 
The greatest American army ever as- 
sembled for an attack, 400,000 men, was 
preparing to join battle. Grant’s Army 
of the Potomac had numbered only 125,- 
000 at its maximum. 


Corporal Thomas, returning to the 
combat train on the road, looked at the 
luminous dial of his wrist watch. It was 
close to one o’clock, when all the guns 
in the sector would open up. He groped 
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through the dark to where he had left 
Barbara. Usually dependable in stand- 
ing, she had strayed and he could not 
find her. Worried, for she might break 
and run when the artillery shattered the 
silence, he risked a shrill whistle he had 
been teaching her to answer. A sergeant 
swore at him for it, but almost at once 
he heard the splash of hoofs in the mud, 
and the mare’s soft muzzle was in his 
hands. 


It was none too soon. On the dot of 
one, like the crack of doom, the guns 
crashed in unison, swelling into a vast 
diapason of sound. To the infantry look- 
ing back, all the dark woods seemed sud- 
denly ablaze. From the German lines 
S.O.S. rockets soared, but their batteries, 
smothered in high explosive, could give 
little succor. Hour after hour the Ameri- 
can bombardment continued, and at five 
the light artillery laid down a barrage 
which, followed closely by the half- 
drowned infantry, rolled forward, every 
burst a geyser of mud and steel, for three 
hours more. American planes, masters of 
air this time, swooped down to machine- 
gun the retreating foe. 


The German first line was taken, then 
the second and third. Towns and ma- 
chine-gun nests were outflanked and 
mopped up. Here and there the enemy 
stood and struck back, but not for long. 
He seldom paused in his rapid with- 
drawal from the salient. 


Close after the pursuing American in- 
fantry rolled the guns. Hitherto the men 
at the firing batteries had not often seen 
their targets; they had fired by data, 
measured on maps, and corrections tele- 
phoned back by forward observing offi- 
cers. Now, with open sights, they poured 
shells into garrisoned houses and saw 
them erupt streams of fleeing figures in 
field gray. For several days the batteries 
struggled through quagmires of yellow 
slime, unlimbering, firing, limbering up 
and pushing on again. In spite of attacks 
by German bombers, casualties were 
light. Still the tremendous effort required 
of the horses told on them heavily. They 
were exhausted and weak for want of 
sufficient food, for forage supplies had 
not been able to keep up. Toward the 
last of the action, even the small bags of 
oats which wise section chiefs had tucked 


away in caisson pockets and fourgon 
boxes were gone, and there was nothing 
to feed but a little hay when an outfit 
was lucky enough to find a dump along 
the road. The animals were equine scare- 
crows when orders for relief came at last 
and the division counter-marched to the 


rear. 


THE adjutant was still want- 
ing to talk about it when the 
a regiment at last reached a rest 

¥ area with barracks for the men 
and fine stables for the horses. He had 
his chance at mess that night. 

“This corporal in ‘D’ Battery I ran 
into—he’d been buying oats for his horse 
out of his own pay, believe it or not,” 
the adjutant held forth. “Must have 
been doing it every chance he got since 
we pulled out of the salient. His mount 
looked sleek and well-fed. Best-looking 
nag in any outfit. Seemed as if I’'d seen 
her before. Neat little chestnut mare.” 

“Probably the mare young Brent used 
to ride back in the States,” said Colonel 
Mack. “I’d heard she had rejoined. Just 
how I don’t know—ofiicially.” 

“Quite a jumper, isn’t she?” one of the 
majors interjected. “She’s got a reputa- 
tion through the whole regiment.” . 

“Tf she gets through the war,” the 
colonel remarked, “she may become a 
regimental tradition. Like Putnam, in 
Reilly’s Battery.” 

Persuaded by the young officers, the 
old campaigner told the story of the 
horse he had known as second lieutenant 
during the Boxer Rebellion in China. 
How, when the American contingent with 
the Allies was marching to the relief of 
the desperately besieged Legations in 
Pekin, one of Reilly’s gun sections start- 
ed to climb a steep bank to take position 
to fire. Almost to the top, trace springs 
had snapped under the strain, and only 
Putnam, the near wheel horse, remained 
in draft. That veteran, sturdy shoul- 
ders hard against his collar, mighty 
haunch muscles flexed and standing out, 
alone held the gun and limber on the 
slope, saving them from a crash, then 
hauled them up on the high ground. He 
served through the campaign and seven 
years later was retired and pensioned in 
a pasture. When the old hero died, he 
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was given a regular military funeral— 
flag-draped caisson, firing squad, and all 
—probably the only war horse ever so 
honored. 

The lieutenant-colonel told of Jumbo, 
of the First Field Artillery, a veritable 
top sergeant of a horse. He used to keep 
every recruit horse in his battery in or- 
Ger; if he caught one balking, he would 
sink his teeth in its neck and shake till 
the loafer worked. Every nag in the cor- 
ral always granted Jumbo precedence 
when the stable doors were opened, and 
no soldier dared feed another horse sugar 
in his presence. So heavy were his neck 
muscles, a special collar had to be made 
for him. 

A hater of rattlesnakes, he stamped 
every one he saw to death and attempted 
to do for Oklahoma what St. Patrick 
did for Ireland. 

The senior major remembered Foxhall 
of the Third Field. A great bucker, never 
ridden bareback, Foxhall was a fine 
worker in harness. He was also consider- 
able of a joker. In the Spanish War, 
when the horses were lowered over the 
side of the transport to swim a short 
distance to the Cuban shore, Foxhall 
elected to swim five miles out to sea, 
hotly pursued by a boatload of indignant 
sailors. Grown old, he was assigned to 
the battery bread cart, which he hauled 
undriven every morning to the bakery, 
where he received a loaf as his pay. He 
lived to the age of forty. 

But the most famous horse of the 
Third was Rodney, the other major re- 
minded the mess. Rodney and his team- 
mate Shaw pulled not only their own but 
other guns out of the Cuban mud and 
brought them into action. Rodney, like 
Jumbo, hazed rookie horses till they 
made friends, after which he treated 
them with dignified consideration. Left 
at Fort Myer in his old age when his 
battery went on a hike, he was con- 
demned and ordered sold by an inspector 
who did not know his history. Rodney’s 
soldier friends returned to find him up 
at auction. When they tried to buy him, 
a mean-spirited dealer bid up the price, 
but the battery, digging down into its 
pockets, recaptured him for $120. Pet- 
ted, groomed, fed all he could safely eat, 
a favorite with all, the grand old horse 
lived till he was 30. 


’ Mack answered. 


As the last seas finished, a quiet 
voice addressed the regimental com- 
mander. 

“Mon Colonel, may I venture to add 
something?” 

It was the French liaison officer at- 
tached to the regiment. His jet black 
hair was grayed at the temples, his fea- 
tures finely chiseled and mobile. Medal 
ribbons gleamed on the breast of his hori- 
zon-blue tunic, its sleeves bearing the 
galons of a captain and wound and serv- 
ice chevrons. 

“Certainly, De Condenbove,” Colonel 
“We Americans have 
been monopolizing this. You of the 
French artillery surely have heroic tales 
of your horses. Tell us some.” 

“This, sir, is not a story,” the French- 
man went on in his perfect English. “It 
is something I have myself written. For- 
give me if I presume.” 

The mess listened attentively, as the 
officer, liked and respected throughout 
the regiment, drew a paper from his 
pocket and read: 


“Toe ARTILLERY Horse’s PRAYER 


“To thee, my master, I offer my pray- 
er. 

“Treat me as a living being, not as a 
machine. 

“Feed me, water and care for me, and 
when the day’s work is done, groom me 
carefully, so that my circulation may act 
well, for remember: a good grooming is 
equivalent to half a feed. Clean my feet 
and legs and keep them in good condi- 
tion, for they are the most important 
parts of my body. 

“Pet me sometimes. Be always gentle 
to me so that I may serve you the more 
gladly and learn to love you. 

“Do not jerk the reins; do not whip 
me when I am going up-hill. Do not 


force me out of the regular gait or you 


will not have my strength when you 
want. it. Never strike, beat or kick me 
when I do not understand what you 
mean, but give me a chance to under- 
stand you. Watch me, and if I fail to do 
your bidding, see if something is not 
wrong with my harness or feet. 

“Don’t draw the straps too tight: 
give me freedom to move my head. Don’t 
make my load too heavy, and oh! I pray 
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thee, have me well shod every month. 

“Examine my teeth when [ do not 
eat; I may have some teeth too long or 
I may have an ulcerated tooth and that, 
you know, is very painful. Do not tie 
my head in an unnatural position or 
take away my best defence against flies 
and mosquitoes by cutting off my tail. 

“T cannot, alas, tell you when I am 
thirsty, so give me pure cold water fre- 
quently. Do all you can to protect me 
from the sun, and throw a cover over 
me—not when I am working, but when 
I am standing in the cold. 

“T always try to do cheerfully the work 
you require of me, and day and night I 
stand for hours patiently waiting for you. 

“In this war, like any other soldier, I 
will do my best without hope of any war- 
cross, content to serve my country and 
you, and, if need be, I will die calm and 
dignified on the battlefield; therefore, oh! 
my master, treat me in the kindest way 
and your God will reward you. 

“T am not irreverent if I ask this, my 
prayer, in the name of Him who was 
born in a stable.” 

Colonel Mack stirred in his chair and 
broke the succeeding silence. 

“Amen to that, Captain,” he said, 
“and our sincere thanks for a beautiful 
and a touching tribute—” the mess 
warmly seconded him. 

A far-away look in his eyes, the colonel 
said: 

“We get fond of our horses, of those 
friends of ours. Too fond, I sometimes 
think, for the peace of our hearts. We’ve 
got to see them hit by shell fragments. 
maybe put them out of their agony with 
a bullet through their heads. We’ve got 
to work them nearly to death. When 
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their service is over, it’s only a few of 
them we can pension and let live out 
their days in green pastures. But we can 
take decent care of them while they’re 
with us. And we can honor them.” 

The old artilleryman lifted his glass. 
Then he gave his toast. 

“Gentlemen, to those that keep the 
caissons rolling along—our horses!” 

They drank it standing. 


CHAPTER VII 
NOBLESSE OBLIGE 


Lightly answered the Colonel’s son: “I 
hold by the blood of my clan: 
Take up the mare for my father’s gift— 
by God, she has carried a man!” 
The red mare ran to the Colonel’s son, 
and nuzzled against his breast; 
“We be two strong men,” said Kamal 
then, “but she loveth the younger 

best.” 
—Rudyard Kipling. 


JUST before the colonel pro- 
posed his toast, a young offi- 
cer, haggard and pale, had en- 
tered the mess unnoticed. 
Hastily he filled a wine glass and drank 
the toast with fervor. 

When the glasses were lowered, the 
others saw him. 

“Brent!” boomed the colonel amid a 
chorus of welcome. “Glad to have you 
back! Are you all right now? You look 
pretty dragged out still.” 

“All right, sir, thank you,” the new- 
comer answered in a voice still hoarse 
from gas. “I had to hurry back as soon 
as they’d let me loose from the hospital. 
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I was afraid they might shift me to 
another regiment.” 

They drank his health and gave him 
the news of the regiment, especially of 
the recovery of Barbara. Brent had not 
known that Thomas had recaptured the 
mare. Now, answering his eager ques- 
tions, they told him of the mare’s ad- 
ventures. She was in fine shape, they 
assured him, and could not have had bet- 
ter care than that caisson corporal in 
his battery had given her. They related 
the exploits of Thomas and the mare in 
the mud of St. Mihiel. Then they packed 
the convalescent off to his billet. 

Brent did not turn in at once. For a 
long time he sat on the edge of his bed 
in deep thought. 

His head was splitting when at last 
he got to his feet. This affair had best 
be settled here and now. Brent sent his 
striker off with orders for Corporal 
Thomas to report at once. 

The soldier who stepped through the 
doorway into Brent’s billet was out- 
wardly impassive and military. He said: 
“Sir, Corporal Thomas reports as or- 
dered.” 

“Sit down, Corporal,” the hollow- 
cheeked officer invited. 

Thomas, ignoring the invitation, re- 
mained standing. 

“T want to thank you for what you’ve 
done for Barbara,” Brent said warmly. 
He did not seem to notice that Thomas’s 
lips curled. “Never thought we’d see her 
again,” he went on. He stared into space, 
remembering. “When you spotted her 
passing us in that charge and then I 
heard the Boche machine-guns open up, 
I was sure she was gone for good. She 
must have had some other tough times, 
too, since we lost her in the States.” 


“She did,” Thomas declared grimly. 
“You ought to have seen her mouth and 
flanks.” He fell abruptly silent. 

“T told you once Barbara was an offi- 
cer’s mount,” Brent resumed quietly. 
“She is. No officer could ask a finer.” 

Jim Thomas continued looking at him. 
His face told nothing, his eyes had noth- 

Lieutenant Brent said with a smile, 
“Corporal, I won’t rank you out of her. 
Nor will any other man, if I can help it.” 

Jim Thomas saluted and started to 
ane At the doorway he turned, stepped 

ack. 


“Sir,” he asked, “will the Lieutenant 
shake?” 

He had his answer quickly. 

“You’re damned right he will, Cor- 
poral. Put her there.” 


“Then I was given a draft horse, 
Schooled in the West Riding Hall; 
Splendid four-gaiter they called him— 

A walk, trot, stumble, and fall”... . 


THE regiment had orders for 
the front again. 
Rest had been all too brief. 
The division paid the penalty 
for the fame it had won as shock troops 
or reckless gallantry. As part of a French 
corps, it was to assault Blanc Mont, 
German stronghold since 1914, key to all 
the battle line in the Champagne be- 
tween Rheims and the Argonne. 

By train, then by road, the division 
moved forward, on through the desola- 
tion of a sector which had been won and 
lost and won again in some of the fiercest 
fighting of the war. Past smashed 
trenches scarring the chalk-white soil, 
rusty mazes of barb wire, countless shell 
craters, heaps of stone once homes. No 
tree relieved the utter devastation. Here 
were strewn huddled heaps of horizon blue 
and field gray, still unburied French- 
men and Germans, rotting in the sun. 
They were many. Not even hardened 
veterans could pass them and _ the 
bloated bodies of horses and the shat- 
tered cannon without uncomfortable 
premonition. Ahead surely lay another 
field of Armageddon like unto this one 
they were crossing. They threw off the 
foreboding with the soldier’s fatalism. If 
a bullet or a shell came along with your 
number on it, that was that. Meanwhile 
what use was worrying? 

Again the batteries marched under the 
cloak of night down a broad road to the 
front. The well-trained teams, scarcely 
needing guidance, kept to the right, with 
the proper interval between carriages. 
Once the leading section of the combat 
train of “D” Battery walked out to close 
up. After some time Stable Sergeant 
Quinn, riding at its head, peered through 
the gloom intently. There was some- 
thing peculiar about the gait of the ani- 
mal drawing the vehicle ahead. Not only 
that; its ears were too long and they 
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flopped. It was no horse but a mule. The 
artillery caissons were about to follow 
a machine-gun section into the front 
line. Quinn’s timely discovery turned 
them back, and they found the side 
road on which they should have turned 
off and rejoined the battery. 

The artillery opened with an intense 
bombardment and laid down a rolling 
barrage. Preceded by the bursting shells 
and most welcome tanks, the infantry at- 
tacked. A hot fire from the German lines 
girding the stronghold poured into them. 


Stubbornly they drove through, over- 


running the enemy trenches, never fal- 
tering in spite of staggering losses. The 
field guns, reaching the limit of their 
range, limbered up and followed. 


Only the aviators can survey a great 
modern battle as generals used to from 
a nearby hilltop, and the aviators, usual- 
ly forced to fly high, are limited to a 
distant prospect. As for the troops on 
the ground, each soldier sees only his 
own little segment of the combat. For 
Lieutenant John Brent, the storming of 
Blanc Mont and its formidable defenses 
was a drama of blood and thunder 
played on the small stage of his own im- 
mediate surroundings, and much of it 
was enacted behind a succession of cur- 
tains, the crests over which his battery 
fired. Commanding his four guns, he 
seemed to himself like an orchestra 
leader. Again and again his right arm 
swept up and down, and the 75’s cracked 
and flamed, their barrels gliding back 
in recoil, then returning into battery. 
Breeches clicked open, and shell cases 
clanged musically on the trails. New 
projectiles were snapped in, gunners bent 
over their sights. Lanyards jerked, and 
four more shells screeched on their way 
over the crest toward the invisible tar- 
get. Teams trotted up to drag the can- 
non forward. 

The next crest loomed in front like 
another lowered curtain. 


At intervals, Brent and his men at the 
guns no longer were a tiny, isolated 
group in this mighty theater of life and 
death but suddenly stepped upon the 
stage themselves. Once, a rolling kitchen 
managed to reach them, and fifty hungry 
men were clustering about it for slum 
and coffee. Then a German shell struck 


in the center of the position, only a few 
yards away. Tied to a wheel of the 
kitchen stood a horse, between the ex- 
plosion and the men. Because the ani- 
mal took the full force of the blast, the 
men lived. There came a moment when 
a plane with ominous black crosses on 
its wings swooped down out of the sky 
and dived at the battery, it machine- 
guns blazing. The artillerymen knew 
sheer terror, a dreadful defenselessness, 
their ears ringing with the roar of motors 
and the vicious singing of bullets. An 
instant and the plane was gone. Most 
but not all of the figures clinging to the 
earth arose. The guns squads staggered 
back to their places. Again Brent’s arm 
rose and fell, and the symphony of vol- 
leys crashed. The battery was still in 
action. 

Brent felt the wild rhythm, the fierce 
joy of combat, as hour on hour the 
grimy cannoneers. served the smoke- 
wreathed guns. A stirring phrase ran 
through his head: 


“And their batteries, black with’ 
battle”... . 


Something by that English poet Chester- 
ton, wasn’t it? How did it go? 


“The touch and the tornado; all our guns 
give tongue together, 
St. Barbara for the gunnery and God de- 
fend the right, 
They are stopped and gapped and bat- 
tered as we blast away”.... 


The diminishing piles of shells beside 
the guns called back Brent’s thoughts. 
More ammunition! Where was the com- 
bat train? There it came up the road 
which German shellfire was beginning 
to sweep. They almost had made it 
when a black: geyser erupted to the left 
of the trotting column. Above the rever- 
beration soared the shrill, agonized 
scream of a horse, mortally wounded. A 
shell fragment had hit the near-lead of 
the first section. The driver, unhurt. 
struggled clear, shot the kicking anima! 
and stripped off the harness. 

Brent saw Corporal Thomas trot up, 
unsaddle Barbara and harness her in 
the dead horse’s place. That was the 
duty of a caisson corporal in such an 
event, and the single mounts of the 
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regiment had been trained to work in 
harness for just such an emergency. But, 
Brent realized, it must have come hard. 
He heard the driver, a Milwaukee lad 
of German parentage, eall to Phone) as 
he mounted up: 

“Tough, Jim. But Dll take good care 
of her.” 

The caissons rolled up; their precious 
ammunition was unloaded and they dis- 
appeared down the road for more. 


GERMAN batteries had the 
range of the road to the metre 
and they knew it must now be 
in use for vital ammunition 
See They made a giant’s bowling 
alley of it, an alley thunderous with a 
rolling barrage of high explosive. Still 
the combat train came dashing through, 
drivers bent low over the necks of the 
racing teams, caissons clattering and 
bouncing, as the column veered out into 
a field to avoid a particularly deadly 
stretch of the road, then back on it 
again. Twice, more, miraculously, they 
made that perilous trip without disaster. 

But the 75’s were insatiable. They ate 
up ammunition at six rounds a minute 
per gun. The fire so desperately needed 
by the attacking infantry must not 
cease. Soon an anxious frown creased 
Lieutenant Brent’s brow again. He 
shouted over his shoulder: 

“Any sign of that combat train yet, 
Thomas?” 

“Not yet, sir,’ Corporal answered. 
“Wait—yes, there they are!” 

The van of the train was emerging 
from behind a clump of trees screening 
a turn of the road, ready for a dash to 
the guns. Thomas recognized Barbara, 
still in the lead pair of the first section. 

The German guns were mixing shrap- 
nel with the high explosive now, white 
smoke clouds mingling with the gray- 
black bursts. The shrapnel balls rattled 
on the hard surface of the road like 
hailstones. 

At the firing battery, Brent and 
Thomas, safe behind the crest in so- 
called dead space, watched the advanc- 
ing train with mounting apprehension. 

The first section was out from be- 
hind the trees when a high shrapnel 
burst caught it. A sergeant and his 








mount went down as if struck by a light- 
ning bolt. The boy from Milwaukee on 
Barbara’s back threw up his arms, swayed 
and fell. Behind him the saddles of the 
swing and wheel pairs were suddenly 
empty, too. The horses of the leading 
team were still on their feet, but, driver- 
less, they recoiled in a rearing, tangled 
mass on their limber. 


Groaning in anguish, Brent turned to 
the man who had been standing at his 
side. Thomas was no longer there. At 
top speed, he was running down the 
shell-swept road. 

Futile bravery, thought Brent. 
Thomas could not reach that milling 
team in time. There was a far better 
chance for men from the rear of the 
train, if they were unhit, to rush up 
and halt the threatened runaway. 


But Thomas had stopped part way 
down the road. His shrill whistle cut 
through the bass detonations of the 
shells. Out of the confusion in front 
of the limber a chestnut hide emerged. 
Ears on a well-shapped Arab head 
pricked up. . 


THERE is a tale told of the 
manner in which the Prophet 
Mohammed established his 
celebrated stud of the Arab 
blood. How he took forty mares, trained 
in the art of warfare, and shut them in 
a stable without food or water for two 
days. Only when the hoofs of the raven- 
ous animals almost had battered down 
the walls were the doors opened. Out 
dashed the herd in a furious gallop 
toward the river. When they nearly had 
reached the water, Mohammed caused 
war trumpets to be sounded from the 
opposite direction. Thirty-five of the 
mares plunged on to drink, but five, in 
spite of their terrible thirst, turned back 
and obeyed the rallying call of the 
trumpets. It was from those five that 
the Prophet bred the steeds that carried 
the Sword of Islam on its path of con- 
quest. 

So, likewise, Barbara heard and 
obeyed. She struggled forward, drag- 
ging the rest of the team into line. 
Down the road into the inferno of hur- 
tling steel rolled the driverless section. 
Thomas, running back to the firing bat- 
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tery, heard a faint cheer and knew that 
the rest of the train was following. On 
it came at a dead gallop through a rain 
of shells which seemed to burst at the 
very feet of the foaming teams. Caissons, 
skirting craters, tilted crazily, righted 
themselves. Barbara and her teammates 
swerved at the blast of each concussion 
but galloped on. 


Now the men at the battery could 
see the whites of the rolling eyes of the 
onrushing horses. The road lead through 
the guns and over the crest. Would the 
frantic team check its headlong pace 
or charge straight through? Cannoneers 
left their posts to form a barrier line 
to hold to the last moment. They flung 
up their hands, waved their helmets 
and yelled. 

It worked—that and long training. 
Hundreds of times the teams of the 
combat train had galloped up the guns, 
wheeled about in their rear and halted. 
Now, though driverless, they followed 
the familiar routine, executing the evo- 
lution neatly with the rest of the train 
behind them, and standing with trem- 
bling legs and heaving flanks. Men hur- 
ried to their heads, while other hands un- 
latched caisson doors and pulled out the 
ammunition. Jim ‘Thomas, his arm 
around Barbara’s neck, rubbed her ears 
and whispered into them. 


The tide of battle rose, lifted to a 
tumultuous crescendo for the bloody 
capture of the ridge, ebbed slowly. Con- 
testing each foot of ground, savagely 
counter-attacking, the enemy withdrew. 
Beyond the Aisne River he would halt 
and hold. But not for long. The stage 
was set now for the grim finale of the 
Argonne Forest and the climax which 
men hopefully called a lasting peace. 


During the latter part of the battle 
of Blanc Mont, the division’s infantry, 
its ranks thinned by heavy casualties, 
was relieved. Its artillery, however, re- 
mained in line in support of the fresh 
division, whose artillery was not yet 
trained. Gradually drumfire sank to 
sporadic bombardments. Days seemed 
comparatively peaceful, and worn men 
could snatch sleep at night in spite of 
crimson flares and explosions marking 
the destruction of towns by the retreat- 
ing Germans. Only when the victors 


pressed the pursuit too closely, did the 
vanquished sullenly retaliate. 

Jim Thomas, cited and promoted to 
a sergeantcy, had found another horse 
to replace Barbara in the team. At dusk 
on the last day of the battle he was 
riding her through a field with a message 
for headquarters. Four miles away a 
battery of Austrian 88’s, about to limber 
up and continue its retreat, fired a last 
salvo. The shells from those guns of 
high muzzle velocity, giving no shriek- 
ing warning of their approach, flashed 
and cracked viciously in the field like 
whiplashes amplified a thousandfold. 

The chestnut mare jumped convul- 
sively and shuddered. The man on her 
back reeled and slumped in his saddle. 
His body slid to the ground and lay still. 


CHAPTER VIII 
FORTUNES OF WAR 


DUSK deepened into night, 

and the stars came out. Guns 

still grumbled in the distance. 
Along the road at the edge of 
the field, reinforcements and_ supply 
trucks streamed toward the front. 


That French field, dotted with the 
bodies of men and horses, bore a certain 
resemblance to another battleground in 
American history. On the prairie grass 
of the Little Bighorn forty years before, 
lay Custer, his officers, and his troopers, 
killed by the Sioux. And then, as now, 
alone among the still forms, stood a bad- 
ly-wounded horse, legs braced, head 
drooping. 5 

Like Comanche, the mount of slain 
Captain Myles Keogh, and the only sur- 
vivor of Custer’s force except the Indian 
scout Curly, Barbara would not desert 
her master. Never stirring from his side, 
at intervals she nosed the still figure of 
Sergeant Thomas, then lifted her head 
to gaze piteously around her. On the 
road, the shadowy column never ceased 
its forward flow, slowing only as it gave 
way to the right to make room for laden 
ambulances and empty trucks, bound for 
the rear. 

An hour passed. Over on the road, 
the motor of an ambulance sputtered 
and died. A swearing driver and his 
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helper got assistance to shove the vehicle 
out of the traffic into the field. The 
driver lifted the hood and began fum- 
bling i in the darkness. His helper, lean- 
ing against a wheel, encouraged the 
driver to further sulphurous mutterings. 

“Wish you had a flashlight, huh?” the 
helper said. “Sure, that’d be grand. 
We could:send a wireless message to a 
Boche bomber, but a light would be 
cheaper and just as good. ‘Bout time 
you knew the touch system of motor 
repair.” 

The driver damned him with magnif- 
icent fluency. Grinning, the helper 
egged him on: 

“We got some wounded in this bus 
might like to get back to the hospital 
some time tonight. Me, now, I’m in no 
hurry. I like to watch you work.” 

The driver branded him as the su- 
preme mistake of a long and degenerate 
line and ordered him to turn on the igni- 
tion and crank up. When the other 
obliged, the engine showed a few signs 
of life, then expired again. 

“Keep on trying,” the helper blithely 
remarked, “Say, something moved over 
in the field!” 

“Yeh?” the driver snapped. We 
cleared out that field yesterday. There’s 
nothing left there but stiffs.’ 

“Just the same, I’m going to look,” 
said the helper. 

“My hero!” the driver snorted from 
under the hood. 

The investigator was back from the 
field soon. 

“There’s a horse standing over a guy 
pretty bad hit but still alive. We got 
room on the floor of this chariot. Come 
on. Freeze on to the other end of this 
stretcher.” 

They bandaged unconscious Jim 
Thomas and slid him into the ambu- 
lance. The driver returned to his motor 
and succeeded in starting it. The am- 
bulance men climbed to the seat and 
watched their chance to swing into the 
traffic. Beside them in the field a dark 
shape loomed. 

“Hey!” said the helper. “It’s the horse. 
Followed us over and wants to come 
along. Nag’s wounded, too. Maybe we 
better shoot it.” 

“Government property,” the driver re- 


minded him. “You’d find that horse on 
the payroll.” 

“Might at that,” the helper agreed. 
“You're right for once. Well, drive on, 


James, and don’t spare the horses.” 


The ambulance lurched forward. Bar- 
bara stiffly moved along at its side in 
a limping, halting trot. 

“Hey!” growled the driver. 
goat’s still with us. 
it away.” 

The other swung out on the running 
board. 

“Beat it,” he called. 


Barbara eyed him but kept on. She 
knew who was in that ambulance and 
she was going to stay close to him. The 
helper waved an arm and yelled: 

“Go home, you. Go on home!” 

Barbara shied away but trotted back 
by the car. 

“Home!” the driver sniffed sarcasti- 
cally. “Whaddyemean, home? That hoss 
ain’t got no more chance of going home 
than you or me has.” 

Traffic had been moving faster, and 
there was an empty stretch ahead. The 
driver stepped on the accelerator. 


Barbara trotted more rapidly, tried 
desperately to break into a gallop. She 
could not manage it, for the wound in 
her shoulder, stiffening, galled every step. 
As she saw the car receding in the dark- 
ness, she whinnied forlornly. 

The helper craned out to look back. 

“That hoss still coming?” asked the 
driver. 

“Guess not. Can’t see it anymore.” 

They drove on for five minutes with- 
out speaking. 

“Gosh!” said the helper softly. “I 
thought this war had made me hard- 
boiled.” 

“Hell’s bells!” the ambulance driver 
snorted. “It’s only a hoss, ain’t it? It’s 
going to kick in soon, too. You seen 
thousands of ’em fertilizing France. To 
say nothing of men.” 

“T know, but”— 


“Aw, forgit it,” finished the driver. 


wai: FORGOTTEN, unregarded by 

“4 the streams of traffic rolling 
by, Barbara stood listlessly by 
the roadside, waiting with the 
long patience of dumb animals, weak and 


“That 
Lean out and shoo 
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weary unto death. In the early days of 
the war when the Germans drove fierce- 
ly at Paris, horses in her condition would 
have been shot or left to die. Later they 
fared little better, until the supply began 
to dwindle dangerously. In the summer 
of 1918, the average life of an artillery 
horse at the front was only ten days. 
The imperative necessity of conserving 
resources forced action which humani- 
tarian motives, submerged in war, could 
not achieve. The war was taking that 
ghastly toll of draft animals which finally 
would reach the stupendous total of 
eight million. 

Because it had been realized that the 
war horse wes a means to victory, be- 
cause without him the guns would stand 
stalled and impotent, rescue came to the 
wounded chestnut mare that night. 

Through the backwash of the battle 
moved mobile veterinary sections, col- 
lecting incapacitated animals. One of 
them found Barbara in the gray of the 
dawn. : 

The gray-haired lieutenant in com- 
mand began to examine her. 

“Hello,” he exclaimed. “It’s that little 
mare out of ‘D’ Battery. She’s got a shell 
splinter in this shoulder. Hand me that 
iodine swab . . . now that instrument 
... hold her tight.” 

Barbara winced and trembled as he 
probed. 

“Can’t get it. Too deep,” said the vet. 
“Gauze now and Ill plug up this hole.... 
She’s lost a lot of blood, but maybe she'll 
be all right. Walk her around a bit.” 

A soldier led Barbara up and down. 
She walked very lamely, but she did not 
totter. 

“Guess she can make the railhead,” 
the vet decided. “Ticket her.” 

Feeble and stiff, the little mare was 
detrained directly on to a truck and 
carried to the hospital. Led into a room 
with white walls, she was compelled to 
lie down on a covered mat. A man in 
a white gown persisted in keeping a 
cone over her muzzle until, breathing 
of a strange, sweetish smell, she lapsed 
into unconsciousness. 

The mare woke, sick and dazed. Her 
nostrils quivered, and a stable smell gave 
her slight reassurance. Then, as she 
moved her legs, she was gripped with 


panic. She could find no footing. She 
was floating in the air. She braced her 
shoulders—how the right one pained!— 
and gathered her haunches to land. But 
she never felt the expected shock. To 
her consternation she could not alight. 
from this jump. 

Around her belly was one of those 
broad webbing slings, such as had been 
used when she was embarked in and de- 
barked from the transport. She dis- 
covered that her hind legs could touch 
the floor. 


Watered, fed and groomed, Barbara 
grew accustomed to this peculiar state 
of affairs. She dreaded the visits of a 
white-clad man who came to dress her 
wound. But the wound healed. It left 
a right-angle scar, apex up, resembling 
the chevron a wounded soldier was en- 
titled to wear on the right sleeve of his 
uniform. The day came when she was 
led slowly around a covered exercise 
track, walked a little longer each time. 
But she continued to limp badly. The 
orderly wondered whether this animal 
was lamed for life. 

The next day heavy animal casualties 
from the Argonne were shipped in, and 
the place was packed and jammed. Har- 
ried men called in remount inspectors. 
Horses- were led out and hastily ex- 
amined. 

Some were returned to their stalls, 
others motioned to be added to a column, 
bound for the village. 


One of the latter was Barbara. 


THE hospital was still busy 
and crowded on a certain day 
Fi early in November, when a 

VEY racket—wild shouting, blow- 
ing of bugles, and shooting—started in 





-the village. Swiftly it spread, and soon 


every member of the veterinary corps on 
duty at the hospital was joining in a 
tumultuous: celebration. Apprehensive, 
the horses in the corrals stood with 
pricked-up ears. Could they have under- 
stood that this was Armistice Day, sur- 
cease from the agony of four long years 
of war, the horses would have rejoiced, 
too. 

“Fini la guerre!” the village screamed 
and shouted again and again. Down at 
the station, a train puffed in, whistling 
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in jubilation. A sergeant of American 
artillery, pale and thin, his left- sleeve 
hanging empty, stepped out of a com- 
partment into the midst of the uproar. 

He fingered the travel orders in his 
tunic pocket, orders directing him to 
pick up a certain chestnut mare at the 
hospital and rejoin his regiment. Next 
to the orders was the letter which had 
reached him in the hospital from the 
regimental veterinary. He smiled to him- 
self. That old vet had ticketed the mare 
as an officer’s personal mount to make 
sure she would ‘come back to the 
regiment! 

It was no easy task to pin down the 
hospital commandant, a jovial, red-faced 
major of the veterinary corps. 

“Travel orders for a horse—now!” he 
protested. “Let it wait till tomorrow, 
Sergeant. Man, the war’s over! I’m plan- 
ning a party for my staff and can’t be 
bothered. Join up with our non-coms., 
why don’t you, for their celebration? 
They’d be glad to have you. Enough of 
this now. See you later.” 

- But Jim Thomas was not to be put off, 
and in the end the major, out of. re- 
spect for the other’s empty sleeve and 
medal, ‘heard him out. 


“Want to see that mare again, do you, 
soldier?” he smiled. “I know how you 
feel. Wouldn’t be a vet if I didn’t. I'll 
take you through the hospital. Don’t 
know the mare myself. Only took com- 
mand here a while ago. You say she’s 
an officer’s mount?” 

Vainly they went through the whole 
hospital. Jim Thomas, growing desper- 
ate, faced the commandant. 

“She’s gone! You’ve lost her!’ he 
accused angrily. “Look here, Major! 
What kind of an outfit is this? You can’t 
get away with that with an officer’s 
mount!” 


“Damn it, I know it!” the other 
growled. “She would have had a ticket 
and papers here, of course, but they’ve 
been destroyed. We had an air raid here 
and a fire that burned up a lot of head- 
quarters papers. When I took over here, 
we had to call in inspectors and—my 
ee maybe that’s what happened to 

er. 

“What?” Thomas demanded. 

“We. had to make room,” the veteri- 


nary explained. “Every horse no good 
ioe Army service was condemned and 
sold.” 

“Condemned and sold!” Jim Thomas 
echoed him. His face went white and 
then red, with wrath. “You did that to 
the little mare after what she’s done! 

“Fasy, Sergeant,” the officer cautioned. 
“How would we know? I'll get wires 
busy and see what I can do. But I doubt 
if we’ve any record of where the mare 
went. They just auctioned off the con- 
demned animals, fast as they could sell 
’em, down in the village there. Try—” 

The sergeant waited to hear no more. 
Through the window, the major saw him 
hurrying toward the village. 


: that little French town of the 
3 strange soldat Americain who 

roamed around on Armistice 
Night asking what had become of a 
horse. On Armistice Night! 

It was the village blacksmith who gave 
Jim Thomas a scrap of news at last. 

But yes, the blacksmith declared. 
He had been at the auction of con- 
demned animals, sold by the Americans. 
And he did remember a little chestnut 
mare. She’d caught his eye. A neat piece 
of horseflesh but with a bad limp. 

Who had bought her? The smith 
shrugged eloquently. How can one re- 
member such matters when one is cele- 
brating? Eh, bien, he would try to think. 
Was it not that farmer, a veteran dis- 
abled and discharged? The man had 
asked if that limp might be cured. Where 
dwelt the man? Around Verdun some- 
where, the smith thought. He would be 
going back to farm there again. 

The blacksmith waved aside Jim 
Thomas’s thanks. It was nothing. He 
raised his bottle dreaming. “A la vic- 
toire, monvieur! Aux Etats-Unis! A 
France!” 


a THEY still talk sometimes in 





CHAPTER IX 
THE LONG, LONG TRAIL 


BARBARA’S new owner took 
= her north to the town where 
= his family lived as refugees. 

They moved slowly, for the 
halt led the lame Jean Drouet had taken 
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a German bayonet thrust in the thigh 
and would gratefully have ridden his 
purchase. But he knew better than to 
risk it. This mare, for all her small size, 
was a bargain if she recovered from her 
limp. : 

There would be much work in her, 
and there would be much required on 
his farm, once the Boche was driven back 
from Verdun. 

During halts, the discharged poilu 
rubbed Barbara’s wounded forequarter 
and leg with liniment. He. saw with 
satisfaction that the chestnut mare grew 
slightly more limber. 


His wife came out to greet him, beam- 
ing. Here was her man who, just be- 
fore his horse-buying trip, had come back 
to her alive from the war and need not 
return to it because of his wound. 


“See what I have bought from the 
Americans,” he displayed. “She is little, 
yes. Not like our good Roland, stolen 
by the Boche. She is lame. But she was 
cheap—and she will do to work the 
farm when the time comes.” 


And that became the destiny of Bar- 
bara, as of many another war horse, 
when the field-gray tide covering north- 
ern France ebbed at last. She was 
hitched to a cart—Drouet discovering 
with delight that she was broken to 
harness—but the family’s meagre house- 
hold goods, saved when they were evac- 
uated, did not load it heavily. No one 
rode. Drouet’s small daughter Renée 
proudly led the still-limping little mare. 
Again the roads were filled with pro- 
cessions of refugees who four years be- 
fore had traversed them in despairing 
flight. 

Now retracing their steps, bound 
homeward, they were happy, though 
many of them were returning to houses 
in ruins and fields scarred with trenches 
and sown with steel. 

Verdun! From his fields Drouet could 
see in the distance the citadel which the 
enemy vainly had stormed. They had 
not passed! Yet they had left their 
mark. There was indeed much work 
to be done on the farm before spring 
planting. If Drouet had known that 
Arab blood flowed in Barbara’s veins, 
that she was a splendid jumper, it would 


have mattered not a whit to him. What 
if she was a veteran, wounded in action? 
So was he. 

That was all over now. Both of them 
must toil to the full limit of their en- 


durance. 
Fak 
& bara’s regiment pulled its guns 
axa out of their last emplacements 
in the Argonne and began a march on 
the Rhine. 

Through delivered and rejoicing Bel- 

gium, through indifferent Luxembourg 
they marched. On into Germany they 
pressed, hard on the heels of the demor- 
alized armies of the vanquished. On 
rolled the caissons over roads littered 
with abandoned rifles and helmets and 
the gaunt, starved bodies of dead horses. 
On through villages where some watched 
them sullenly and others greeted them 
curiously, for censorship had kept not a 
few Germans ignorant of the fact that 
the United States had entered the war. 
At last the regiment halted its long hike 
and was billeted in a Rhine town near 
the headquarters of the American zone 
of occupation at Coblenz. The men in 
olive drab shared their rations with the 
thin, flaxen-haired children. An atmos- 
phere, hostile at first, changed to friend- 
liness. The war was over. 
. Alert nevertheless, the invaders stood 
ready for action till the Germans signed 
the fateful treaty. Still Barbara’s regi- 
ment and other regular troops kept the 
watch on the Rhine, while National 
Army divisions sailed back across the 
Atlantic. 

Homesick but resigned to their duty. 
the regulars stayed on. 

At the first opportunity, Captain John 
Brent, now a battery commander, re- 
ported to the colonel that Seargeant 
Thomas had not returned, as expected, 
with the mare. 

The colonel turned to his adjutant. 
“Get after that right away,” he ordered. 
“The war’s over. It’s time we were able 
to find out something in this man’s army. 
Pull any wires you have to but get 
action.” 

It still was far from easy to trace one 
non-commissioned officer and one horse 
in the vast A.E.F., now in the turmoil of 


ABOUT the time the Drouets 
took the road for home, Bar- 
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embarking for home. The adjutant was 
a dogged, persevering fellow. He looked 
on the tape when it was red and, figur- 
atively drawing sabre, slashed it right 
and left. 

The first news came from the base 
hospital where Sergeant Thomas had 
been a patient. Rapidly it spread 
through the regiment from soldier to 
soldier: 

“Jim Thomas got out of the hos- 
pital. . . . Pretty bad cracked up, they 
say. . . . They slated him for the first 
boat home and discharge. . . . Can you 
believe it? he puts up a kick at that.... 
He flashes orders on ’em to go and get 
an officer’s hoss—that’s Barbara—and 
bring her back to the outfit. . . . Seems 
the surgeon there came from Texas, too, 
and humors him. .. . They give him 
leave and let him loose.” 


A report from the veterinary hospital 
furnished the next bulletin, circulated 
among all ranks: 

“Say, hear what they pulled at the 
vet hospital where Barbara was? They 
condemned and sold her!. . . . Sure, 
they’re doing all kinds of buck-passing 
on it... .An accident, they say.” 

This was the next communique that 
filtered through: 

“Here’s the latest. . . . Jim Thomas 
shows up at that vet hospital. He finds 
out what they done to Barbara... . 
Can yuh hear him telling ’em off! Some 
Frog bought Barbara, but they don’t 
know where in hell she’s gone. . . . Jim 
pulls out—They don’t know where in 
hell he is, either.” 

It was a long time before any further 
trace of the missing was reported. Then 
came this: 

“Say! Jim Thomas was picked up on 
a road, damn near dead of pneumonia. 
Got him to a hospital in time to pull 
him through. ... After that they shot 
him down to Nice. .. . Jim’s minus his left 
wing, but the Old Man’s fixed it for 
him to come back to the outfit when 
he’s okay.” 

And then came the last word the 
regiment was to receive for many a day. 

“What do you know about this... 
Jim’s skipped out of Nice—gone AWOL. 
Brent says he thinks Jim’s gone back to 
looking for the mare again.” 





THE soldier trudging along 
the road was tired and thirsty 
and covered with the white 
dust of Verdun. Around here, 
thought Jim Thomas, it still looked as 
much shot up as it had when his outfit 
had served in this sector. This was still 
a land of shattered trees, trenches, and 
strands of rusty barbed wire, though it 
was late in the spring of 1919. They cer- 
tainly had kept him a long time in the 
hospital and the convalescent area. 

In a truck garden beside a farm house, 
he saw a young girl weeding. Jim, 
thirsty, halted and touched his over- 
seas cap. 

“Bon jour, mademoiselle.” 

“Bon jour, m’sieu,” the girl smiled. 

“Avez-vous de l’eau?” 

“Mais certainement, m’sieu. At- 
tendez.” 

She brought him the water, her brown 
eyes sparkling up at him. A sweet kid. 

“T speak the Eenglish,” she announced 
proudly. 

“You speak it fine, too,” Jim grinned. 

They sat together on a bench in the 
sun. Jim sighed. It was a nice country, 
this France, but he’d seen too much 
of it. 

The child was chattering on. He, she 
told him, was the first American soldier 
she had met and such a nice one. But 
her papa had an American horse. 

“Horse?” Jim demanded. “Where?” 


“In the field behind the house, plow- 
ing with papa. I—” 

“Come on. Let’s see. 
name?” 

“Renée, m’sieu.” She gave him her 
hand and they hurried around the house 
into the field. 

Barbara saw Jim first. She halted in 
a furrow and neighed a joyous, poignant 
welcome. 

At long last they had found each 
other. Jim Thomas fondled the mare, 
rubbing the scar on her shoulder. Bar- 
bara, questioning, nosed his empty 
sleeve. How shaggy she was! How tired 
she looked! Jim swore under his breath. 
This little mare pulling a plow! 

While the dumfounded Drouet 
leaned on his plow handles and gaped, 
Renée interpreted as best she could, half 
delighted, half dismayed. 


What’s your 
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“So? She was once yours?” Drouet 
said. “Yet she is mine snow. I bought 
her and I paid for her.” 

“You’ve got to give her back!” Jim 
Thomas declared. 

“T must?” snapped the ex-poilu. “Who 
says I must?” Then and there, Verdun 
was close to seeing a post-war battle. 

The American pulled out a prodigious 
roll of francs—back pay and the pro- 
ceeds of a lucky night at craps at Nice. 
They went back to the house and made 
out a bill of sale. 


CHAPTER Ix 
THE REGIMENT'S OWN 


For me the crossed cannons— 
They never will run— 

The limber and rolling 

caisson, 

The trace and the collar, 
The rumble of gun, 

As we follow the Red Guidon. 
Gerald E. Griffin: The Red Guidon. 


The tumult and the shouting drifted 
up to Headquarters. It swelled louder 
and louder. The officer of the guard 
swore and leaped into action. 

Billets boiled over with running. The 
horses on the picket lines snorted and 
kicked. 


At the head of a cheering throng rode 
Sergeant Jim Thomas on the chestnut 
mare. He was obviously pleased but 
painfully embarrassed. But Barbara 
was eating it up. She stepped high and 
tossed her right and left. 

Never was such a homecoming. The 
parade came to a halt before the smiling 
colonel, the regiment’s former second in 
command. Jim Thomas, redder than 
ever, swung from the saddle and saluted 
smartly with his good right arm. 

“Sir, Sergeant Thomas, Batt’ry ‘D’, 
reports with the mare, as ordered.” 

The staff welcomed him, shaking his 
hand all around. The colonel gave him 
assurance that it would be managed 
somehow to keep him on duty with the 
regiment, one-armed though he was. Jim 
spent the rest of the day telling his story 
and trying to keep Barbara from being 
made sick by admirers who had raided 


the mess halls for sugar. The evening 
demanded no less strenuous efforts from 
him to keep his head above a sea of 
German beer. That he more or less suc- 
ceeded was testified by the fact that he 
took one of the legs of Stable Sergeant 
Michael Quinn when that roaring cele- 
braft was carried back to his billet. 

A week later Thomas received in- 
structions. 


*“?*Tis the colonel’s orders,” Quinn in- 
formed him, “that you’re to enter the 
mare in the regimental horse show. I’m 
not asking if you can ride her, and you 
minus a wing, for I know you can.’ 

“IT reckon,” said the other quietly. 
“Tl get her in shape. You'll see she can 
outjump anything in the outfit.” 

Captain Brent walked up, frowning. 


“Wait a bit,” the officer interposed. 
“There’s a rub. Barbara isn’t a battery 
horse any longer. She was regularly con- 
demned and sold out of the service. Ser- 
geant Thomas here bought her back with 
his own money. As private property of 
an enlisted man she can’t jump in the 
show.” 

The two sergeants looked nonplussed. 

“T forgot about that, sir,” Jim Thomas 
admitted. “But—look here. Why can’t 
I sell her back? It’s not the money I 
care about, of course. But I’d like to 
have her do her bit for the honor of the 
battery—and she’d like to, too.” 

“Tt’ll take some wangling, but I think 
I can put it through,” said Brent. 

Barbara, as Jim promised, could and 
did outjump anything in the outfit. Fur- 
thermore she could outjump anything 
in the division. Her quiet-mannered 
master strove hard not to show his pride. 
There were other worlds to conquer. The 
grapevine had it that a corps horse show 
would be scheduled, and a corps com- 
prised many mounted organization, in- 
cluding cavalry, which would furnish 
stiff competition. Thomas, relieved of 
most of his other duties, trained the 
mare carefully, calling up the lore he 
had learned in the days when he had 
worked with thoroughbreds in Kentucky. 

The little mare was a natural jumper. 
Unridden, she cleared broomsticks, held 
shoulder high, with the grace and rhythm 
of a wild thing. However, as Thomas 
well knew, jumping with a man up was 
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a different matter. Then it became a 
duet—at its best a perfect collaboration 
between rider and horse. He taught 
Barbara not to rush her fences but to ap- 
proach them at a steady gallop, facing 
them squarely, never at an angle. Rid- 
ing forward, he would gather her for 
the leap with gentle pressure of bit,.and 
heels, yet always allow her to decide 
when to take off. 


5) 


when—” 

“What day, sir?” 

“The day when we have to turn in 
our horses.” 

The sergeant’s face paled under its 
tan. “Why, we don’t do that! That’s 
just the National Army outfits. They’re 
going to be mustered out. We're regu- 
lars. Our regiment’ll stay in the service. 
It'll need its horses.” 

“Right. But there’s horses in the 
States. Orders are we dispose of the 
ones we have here. Got to leave them 
in Europe. There’s no cargo space for 

em.’ 


The Texan’s eyes flashed. “That’s the 
lowest, damndest trick I ever heard of! 
Didn’t they fight the war with us!” 

“Steady, man,” the lieutenant warned. 
“You can’t buck the Army. You can’t 
smuggle the mare aboard ship the way 
‘B’ Battery did its mascot dog coming 
over. I’ve been thinking about this 
problem ever since I knew about the 
orders. And I’m not the only one. It’s 
been talked over at the officers’ mess 
often, and we can’t see any way out. The 
strict ruling is that any officer who 
brought over a personal mount is en- 
titled to take it back with him. If an 
officer didn’t bring a horse of his own to 
France, there’s absolutely nothing doing 
on taking one back. 

'“T’ll be damned if—” 

“Hold on now. I’ve got another plan. 

“We'll get some kind-hearted Kraut to 
buy her in. Maybe next year we can 
get her shipped back home.” 

Thomas looked into the distance. 
“There’s going to be trouble in this 
country after we leave,” he predicted. 


But one day Brent sought 
him out at the stable. “Ser- 
geant, I suppose you're pre- 
pared for the day—the day 


“But any man who loved horses, Heinie 
or not, would be good to Barbara. 
Reckon that’s the best that can be done, 


” 






~ta5) Gently Roushan Beg caressed 
A Kyrat’s eae neck, and 
breast; 

Kissed him upon both his 


eyes, 
Sang to him in his wild way, 
As upon the topmost spray 

Sings a bird before tt flies.... 


Kyrat, then, the strong and fleet, 

Drew together his four white feet, 
Paused a moment on the verge, 

Measured with his eye the space, 

And into the air’s embrace 
Leaped as leaps the ocean surge. 
Longfellow: The Leap of Roushan Beg 


It was the final afternoon of the car- 
nival of sports, staged by the American 
Army of Occupation. Blue and gold in 
the sun, the waters of the Rhine swirled 
around the island, just above Coblenz, 
where the walls of the new stadium rose. 
Ten stables housing the seven hundred 
horses taking part in the show flanked 
the great structure. Emerging from one 
of them, Stable Sergeant Michael Quinn 
walked toward a stadium where he was 
hailed by Captain John Brent, waiting 
for him in an entrance. 

“Sergeant,” Brent said, returning a 
salute, “I sort of thought you and I 
ought to watch this last big event to- 
gether. After all, you and I knew Bar- 
bara from the first. You might say we 
stood as her godfathers.” 

“We did that, sor. Is the captain sure 
he wouldn’t rather sit in the officers’ 
stand?” 

“Positive. We'll stand by the barrier 
opposite the middle jump. You’ve just 
come from the stable, haven’t you? 
How’s the mare?” 

“A bit tired, ’d say. But she’ll do.” 

“No wonder she’s tired. Man, she’s 
done magnificently! When you and 
Thomas won the pair jumping yesterday, 
Barbara and that sorrel of yours went 
over every jump in perfect step. And 
this morning Barbara plain ran away 
with the enlisted men’s jumping class.” 
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“But now it’s the open, sir. Champeen- 
ship of the A. of O., they say. The mare’ll 
be jumping aginst officers’ mounts— 
thoroughbreds and the like.” 

“Sure, but she'll come 
Thomas all right? Nervous?” 

“Not that lad. If he is, he don’t show 
it, sir.” 

Within the arena, decorated with ever- 
green boughs and arches bound with 
bright-colored bunting, bands were play- 
ing. Its rising tiers were black with 
many thousands of spectators. 

There was a commotion, then a hush. 
Contestants in the open jumping class 
were riding into the ring—officers, in 
rank from colonel to captain, on strong, 
splendid mounts whose glossy coats glis- 
tened in the bright light. Last, a little 
late, entered a sergeant of artillery on 
a small chestnut mare. 

The regiment was up first, madly 
cheering its own. The division was on 
its feet, too, claiming them and acclaim- 
ing them. There was no field artillery- 
man in the stadium who did not rasp 
his throat raw, nor any soldier of any 
arm of the service who did not cheer 
them to an echo. The story of these 
two had spread through the Army of 
Occupation. Gallant horse and gallant 
rider, with his empty left sleeve pinned 
to the breast of his tunic! The tumult 
surged and sank and surged again like 
great breakers thundering on a rocky 
shore, as men who felt a lump in their 
throats and moisture in the corners of 
their eyes gulped, winked and cheered 
themselves hoarse again. 

Up went Barbara’s ears. She stepped 
along in time, like the veteran she was, 
while Thomas, swallowing hard, sat her 
straight and proudly. 

One of the judges in the stand turned 
to another. 

“That little chestnut mare,” he indi- 
cated. “Is it true she has no breeding?” 

“Yes, she’s not in the book,” came 
the answer. “They claim in her regiment 
she came off a range out West. But 
she’s got blood in her from somewhere.” 

“Right you are. She’s done marvelous- 
ly in the show so far. But she’s out of 
her class now.” 

Orderlies had arranged six fences on 
the circuit, with the bars at three and 


through. 


one-half feet. Every entry breezed 
around without difficulty, although 
superiorities of form were noted. Up 
went the bars to three-feet-nine. Now 
horses began to drop, ruled out for tip- 
ping, for knocking down the top bar or 
for refusals. At four feet, a stiff course, 
the casualties came thick and fast. 

Then it was that the regiment’s new 
major was eliminated. After making five 
leaps handsomely, he dropped the tim- 
ber on the sixth. Smiling like the sports- 
man he was, he rode past Sergeant 
Thomas. 

“Heah’s wishing you luck, Sergeant,” 
he said in his soft Virginia speech. 
“Reckon it’s up to you to carry through. 
Might have done betteh on my otheh 
horse, but he’s undeh the weatheh. 
Couldn’t beat that mare of yours any- 
how. Best of luck.” 


OVER the bars at 4.3-at 4.6- 
at 4.9 soared the little chest- 
nut, while her competitors 
dwindled fast. The stands were 
heaving, uproarious waves of olive drab, 
with a spray of overseas caps flung high 
in the air. The dignified Secretary of 
War was observed barely to have re- 
strained himself at the last moment from 
slapping Belgian royalty on the back. A 
Colonel of Polish Cavalry, sitting next 
to the colonel of Barbara’s regiment, ex- 
ploded with a string of consonants from 
which a few words of broken English 
finally filtered: “That mare—I buy her 
—much money!” “Not for sale—not if I 
can help it,” the American emphatically 
assured him. 

The judges ordered the bars of that 
last fence put up to five feet. Only two 
horses were now in the running: Bar- 
bara and a magnificent black thorough- 
bred, ridden by a young captain of 
cavalry. 

Jim Thomas, dismounted, waited while 
his opponent rode out into the course. 
How tired the little mare was! She was 
breathing hard, and her coat was sweat- 
streaked. He’d been a fool, Thomas 
moaned, to ride her this morning, yet he 
never had believed she had a chance in 
the Open this afternoon. Contritely he 
patted her on the neck. 

“I know, old girl, I know,” he said to 
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her. “Tired as you are, you won't let 
me down.” 

The black thoroughbred, expertly rid- 
den, was doing his blue blood proud. 
Over the first five jumps he sailed, gal- 
loped hard for the five-footer and drew 
an arc over it like a howitzer trajectory. 
Tumultuous cheering rewarded the fine 
performance. 

Brent and Quinn saw Thomas stroke 
the mare’s forehead and whisper some- 
thing into an ear. He mounted up, rode 
to the head of the course. Barbara 
stepped out springily, head up, all her 
fatigue appearing to have melted away. 
They halted at the line. 

“Now,” said the rider softly, and the 
mare leaped forward. 

Rat-tat-tat, rat-tat-tat, drummed her 
hoofs in the deep silence. A sudden hush 
in the miniature thunder, as she took 
off for the first jump. Then that flight 
through the air which, for a true horse- 
man, no plane can surpass. Rat-tat, rat- 
tat—fore and hindfeet alighting. Once 


again the stirring staccato of the gallop. . 


Two-three-four-five-fences. She was 
over them all. Ahead, seeming like a 
mountain, loomed the last high jump. 

She looked so small, the little mare, 
approaching that towering obstacle. 
Surely it was too much for her, too much 
for even her valiant, faithful spirit. Not 
a man of all those thousands in the 
stands but sat breathless on the edge 
of his seat and with all the strength of 
his will prepared to help lift her over 
that jump. 

Most of all, the man on her back. If 
you throw your heart over a fence, they 
say, your horse will follow it. And Jim 
in those fleeting seconds, threw his. 

The tattoo of hoofs rose to a crescen- 
do, ceased. The mare sprang upward. 
Neck far outstretched, forelegs doubled, 
haunches gathered under her, mane and 
tail flowing, she soared, poised over the 
top bar a fleeting instant for a glimpse 
which portrayed the purest poetry of 
motion. Then, gliding down, she alighted 
with infinite grace and galloped on. 

Jim Thomas never heard the tremen- 
dous outburst of cheers that rocked the 
stadium as he rode to the judges’ stand. 
He dreaded too much what he expected 
to hear there, and hear it he did. 


“There'll have to be a jump-off,” was 
the ruling. “Raise the bar on the last 
fence to 5.3.” 

Barbara, her flanks heaving, was trem- 
bling in every limb. The cavalry cap- 
tain turned his big black toward the 
course, but Thomas swung out of his 
saddle and addressed the senior judge. 

“Sorry, sir,” he said. “Count me out.” 

“That gives the championship to the 
black,” the officer warned. “Think your 
mare is likely to refuse this time?” 

“No, sir, not her,” Thomas flashed 
back. “She'll jump if it kills her. But 
she’s done in, and I’m not going to ask 
it of her.” 

They pinned the blue ribbon on the 
black’s bridle, the red on Barbara. 

Rubbing her down in the stable, the 
sergeant heard footsteps. He and Bar- 
bara looked back to see a circle of famil- 
lar faces. General Mack, now command- 
ing the brigade, was there, with the 
colonel, the adjutant, captain Carrick, 
Brent, First Sergeant McNally, and 
Quinn. 

“Sorry we couldn’t bring it off, sir,” 
Jim Thomas said to the colonel. 

“Wouldn’t have had you do otherwise 
than you did, Sergeant,” that officer an- 
swered cordially. “We're all right proud 
of you both.” 

“Have to try somehow to take this 


_mascot of the regiment back home 


with us,” General Mack put in. “It 
won’t be long now before we leave. I 
can’t deny we'll face plenty of trouble 
trying to take the mare along.” 

“If the mare has to go up at auction, 
I know a Polish colonel who'll bid his 
head off to get her,” the regiment’s com- 
mander declared. 

The circle relapsed into gloomy si- 
lence. Thomas, his face hard, rubbed 
Barbara’s slender legs with straw. 

“Beg pardon, gentlemen. That was 
mighty fine jumping today.” 

It was the major from Virginia who 
had joined them. Except for an ab- 
stracted nod or two, none of the 
melancholy group around the stall paid 
any attention. 

“Mighty fine jumping,” the major re- 
peated. Still he was ignored. How could 
he, a newcomer to the regiment, they 
reflected, understand the sadness filling 
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That flight through the 
air which, for a horseman, 
no plane can surpass. 


the hearts of these men who had known 
Barbara for so long? 

“T’ve just had some bad news,” the 
major persisted. “Just had word my 
otheh horse—the one I couldn’t ride 
today—has glanders. Has to be de- 
troyed. Now I brought two personal 
mounts oveh heah and I’m entitled to 
take back two. I reckoned I might— 
if you-all agree—take this little mare 
heah back as my second mount.” 

That was how Barbara sailed back 
home with her regiment. 


CHAPTER X 
TALE OF TWO VETERANS 


Ballade 
Hail and farewell, old horse, to 





Our comrade of the Russian 
Ride, 
Night march, maneuver and review, 





And of the polo field beside. 
Our pet, our pest, and yet our pride 


Much of our heart goes with you still 


As with the Eighteenth Field astride 
You take the last long road to Sill. 


From Rhine to Rio Grande, we two 


Have taken battle in our stride. 
The prairie sun, the ocean blue, 
Have tanned and toughened up our 
hide, 
Hunger and fear and wounds have 
tried 


All of our courage and our will. 


We lose a comrade from our side— 
You take the last long road to Sill. 


At Fort Sam Houston youw’re all 


through— 

Motors don’t wait for time or tide; 
And as you slowly pass from view 

We crank ’em up and let ’em slide. 

But with this thought we’re satisfied— 
Elysian fields lie o’er the hill 

To horse and buggy days it’s tied. 
So take the last long road to Sill. 


Envoy 
Old Horse—the Gods can still provide 
Polo, the hunts, and mounted drill. 
You'll be as welcome as a bride; 
So take the last long road to Sill. 
—J.N. G. 


THROUGH the Texas city of 
San Antonio, past the historic 
Alamo, a rancher rode. His 
chestnut mare was old, close to 
ie thirties, but she was trim and light- 
footed still. 

Beyond the city the Stars and Stripes, 
fluttering from a tall staff, marked the 
Army post of Fort Sam Houston. The 
mare, catching sight of it, quickened her 
pace, and her rider’s gray eyes bright- 





’ ened. They passed through the gate and 


headed for the artillery barracks. A gap 
between buildings gave a glimpse of 


- troops forming on the parade ground. 


Suddenly the horseman swung his 
steed across the path of a soldier hurry- 
ing, head down, toward the gate. 

“Hold up there, Mike Quinn,” he 
called, dismounting. “What’s your 
hurry?” 

The sergeant halted and looked up. 

“Jim Thomas and Barbara, no less!” 
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he greeted. “You old-timers was due to 
be paying us a visit again. You ain’t 
dropped over for a year.” 

“Been busy on the ranch,” Jim ex- 
plained. “First chance Barbara and me 
had to take a pasear over here and see 
old friends.” 

Barbara stamped a forefoot and 
moved her head in between the two 
men. 

Thomas laughed. “Mike, she don’t 
like being left out of a conversation. I 
swear she understands a lot of talk.” 

Quinn patted the mare’s neck and 
spoke to her. “Tis rude I was, old dear. 
And how are you?” 

Her master answered for her. “She’s 
fine. We ride the range together still, 
pretty near as good as ever. She don’t 
need a bridle. My voice and knees are 
enough, and I’ve got my arm free for 
roping.” 

Quinn faced the mare again. “Barbara, 
how’s them rip-snorting stallions you was 
keeping company with back in your 
younger days?” 

Barbara turned: her head aside with 
matronly dignity. 

“They’ve gone out of her life,” Thomas 
grinned. “But she’s fond of her off- 
springs. She’s counting on seeing now 
that filly of hers I gave Major Brent. 
That filly’s colts, Barbara’s grandsons, 
belong to our kids. It’s all in the family.” 

Bugles were blowing the “Assembly.” 
Quinn hastily turned toward the gate 
again. “I ain’t standing that formation,” 
he said. “I’m off to town.” 

“What’s wrong? Need a drink?” 

“Never more then now. . You ain’t 
heard the news. We’re losing our horses 
forever. The regiment’s been motor- 
ized.” 

“Hell no!” Jim Thomas was plainly 
shocked. 

“Yep,” Quinn groaned. “’Tis truck- 
drawn we'll be from this day on. We’ll be 
feeding and watering at gas stations. 
We'll be picketing at tourist camps. 
We'll go into action—if we can find park- 
ing space. If the enemy shows a red 
light, we'll stop dead. Wurra, wurra! I 
hope we break down, and little boys 
hollers at us, ‘Git a horse!’ ” 

“Reckon it had to come,” Thomas 


said sadly. “But there'll still be some 
horsed field artillery, won’t there? 
There’s country where trucks and 
tractors can’t go.” 

“Our nags goes to some of them out- 
fits at Fort Sill and the like,” Quinn con- 
firmed. “They’ll still be horsed. But the 
boys here is broken up. Lots of the 
drivers had their pitchers took with their 
pairs. The colonel says the regimental 
toast is now going to be, ‘Stand to heel, 
men! ’Bye, Jim,” he called, leaving. 
“T’m off to drink that toast.” 

Thomas rode toward the parade 
ground. He reined in by the side of a 
barrack, where his presence would not 
be noticed. 

“We don’t want to be seen, Barbara,” 
he told the mare. “Might make the boys 
feel worse.” 

Side by side, the man and the mare 
stood quietly watching. 

Officers and men of the regiment were 
formed along both sides of the route of 
departure, paying their last respects, 
saying farewell. Down that long avenue 
wound the horse column, teams with 
guns and caissons and led pairs. The 
khaki ranks doing them honor stood at 
rigid attention. 

Bands _ crashed 
Song.” 


“Over hill, over dale, 
We will hit the dusty trail”.... 


into the “Caisson 


Jim Thomas and Barbara drank in the 
well-loved strains to their close. Now 
the last of the column was clearing the 
Post. Again the bands struck up and 
poured forth the poignant chords of 
Auld Lang Syne. 

Jim gulped as hard as he knew his old 
comrades out there were doing. He put 
an affectionate arm around the mare’s 
neck, then climbed into the saddle. 

“Come on, Barbara,” he said. “That’s 
all we can take. Let’s be going along.” 

The mare stood, as if waiting for some- 
thing. 

Out on the parade, the new rubber- 
tired guns of the regiment thundered in 
salute to the vanishing column. 

The old war horse snorted and pawed 
the earth. Through the drifting smoke, 
she turned homeward. 


By W. C.. 


LINT ORR, sheriff of Mojave 

Wells, awoke slowly and pain- 

fully. A heavy weight seemed to 
bear down upon his brain, as his mouth 
was as dry as ashes. He tried to remem- 
ber what he had drunk or ate, but his 
memory was blank as to details. Pain- 
fully he rolled over on his side, staring 
red-eyed at the battered alarm clock on 
the little table near the bed. 

“Nine o’clock,” he muttered. He was 
in his own bedroom, sprawled in all his 
clothes. Not even his boots had been re- 
moved. He lifted a heavy head and 
looked at the boots. Not for years had 
he been so drunk that he forgot to un- 
dress. 

But had he been drunk? He rubbed 
the stubble on his heavy chin. Of course 
he had not been drunk. Why, he hadn’t 
been drunk in three years, not since he 
became sheriff. He had sworn off drink- 
ing at that time. But what was wrong 





“I’ve still got one 
Shell left!’ 


TUTTLE 


with everything? Why was he in bed, 
fully dressed, at nine o’clock in the 
morning? 

He listened closely, but there was not 
a sound in the house except the ticking 
of that confounded clock. With a sweep 
of his big right hand, he knocked it off 
on the floor, where it ceased to tick. 
Funny that there should be no noise in 
the house. Ann should be doing her 


work. 

Flint Orr licked his parched lips. 
Where was Ann? Damn it, he was tired 
of her whining. Couldn’t she understand 
that a sheriff must do his duty, even to 
hanging his own son for murder? Blood 
didn’t make any difference. Harry Orr 
had killed, just like any other man might 
kill, and he must pay the penalty. Wom- 
en have strange ideas of duty. 

He managed to swing his feet off the 
bed, where he sat, holding a throbbing 
head between his hands. Flint Orr was 
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a huge man, thewed like a bull, with a 
huge mane of iron-gray hair on his large 
head, like the roach on a grizzly. His face 
was heavy, his eyes small and brown, 
under bushy brows, and: he never 
seemed to laugh. 

Men hated and respected him—hated 
him for his bull-headed, ruthless way of 
serving the law, but respected him for 
his honesty of purpose. Ann Orr, his 
wife, barely past thirty, was loved by 
everyone—except, possibly, Flint Orr. 
Harry Orr was not her son, but she had 
fought tooth and nail to save him from 
the gallows. Flint Orr did not admire 
her for this. In fact, he resented it. 
There was no question of Harry’s guilt. 

Harry worked for the Circle Seven 
cattle outfit, ten miles north of Mojave 
Wells. Harry and Ed Belt, the foreman, 
had quarreled over a girl, and came to 
blows at the ranch. Harry had followed 
Belt to Mojave Wells, where they quar- 
reled again over a poker game, but 
others intervened, stopping possible gun- 
play. 

Later that evening Harry Orr and Ed 
Belt went to get their horses, when sev- 
eral shots were fired. Harry, who had 
been drinking heavily, staggered into 
the Trail Herd Saloon, babbling that 
Ed Belt had been killed. His own gun 
was reeking of freshly-burned powder, 
but he told a vague tale of shooting at 
the man who had shot Belt. Belt was 
killed by a .45 bullet—and Harry carried 
a forty-five Colt. 

Flint Orr lifted his head, listened again, 
swore painfully and got to his feet. 
There was a coffee cup and saucer on the 
table, still stained from coffee. Flint 
Orr tried to remember that Ann had 
fixed a cup of coffee for him, when he was 
ready for bed. No, that wasn’t it. He 
was always in the habit of getting up at 
six o’clock. Then he remembered. 

“T got up and dressed,” he told him- 
self. “It was before six. Ann had the 
coffee all made, and gave me a cup. But 
—what the hell!” é 

His eyes caught sight of a sheet of 
paper, braced against the lamp. On it 
was written in pencil; 


Don’t look for me—ever. I have gone 
away, because I can’t stand it any longer. 
Ann. 


Flint Orr’s jaw sagged as he read the 
message. 

“Gone away?” he questioned aloud. 
“Why, she never—” ; 

Overtaken by a sudden rage, he tore 
the paper into bits, flinging them aside, 
and went striding into the kitchen. There 
was no sign that breakfast had been 
prepared. 

A cigar butt was balanced on the 
edge of the wood stove. Flint Orr did 
not smoke. 

Cursing bitterly, he yanked his som- 
brero over his eyes and headed for the 
main street, staggering just a little bit. 
His head still ached, and his knees were 
none too strong. He found Jack Hand- 
ley, his deputy, waiting in front of the 
office, which was part of the jail. In a 
fenced-in vacant lot beside the jail, was 
the roughed-in gallows, where Harry 
Orr was to pay the penalty of his crime. 

Jack Handley looked curiously at 
Flint Orr. 

“T was just about to come lookin’ for 
yuh, Flint,” he said. “Couldn’t feed the 
prisoner until yuh came with the keys.” 

Flint Orr was feeling in his pockets 
for the keys, a scowl on his face. 

“Did Ann go away on a visit?” asked 
Handley. 

“Eh?” grunted the sheriff. “What 
about Ann?” 

“Billy Hart, over at the livery-stable, 
said that he seen her ridin’ away with 
a feller early this mornin’, goin’ toward 
Painted Rock.” 

Flint Orr stared at his deputy. 

“What feller?” he asked dully. 

“Billy didn’t say. What’s the matter 
with yuh, Flint? Man, yuh look like 
the breakin’ up of a hard winter.” 

The sheriff shook his head, like a 
fighter, trying to rid his brain of a numb- 
ing shock. 

“T ain’t got no keys,” he said huskily. 
“T had ’em some’ers—” 

“You shore look like you’ve been 
doped, Flint.” 

Doped! That was it. That coffee. It 
tasted queer, too, come to think of it. 
But why? Flint turned and staggered 
down toward the gallows, where he 
stopped below a barred window. 

“Harry!” he called. “Harry Orr! Come 
to the window!” 
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But Harry Orr did not come to the 
window, because Harry Orr was not in 
that cell. With a hammer from the black- 
smith shop, they broke open the office 
door. A glance showed that the cells 
were empty. Gray-faced, Flint Orr 
slumped at his desk, and cursed the 
woman he had married. She had doped 
his coffee, stolen his keys, turned a 
murderer loose, and ran away with an- 
other man. The curious crowd silently 
moved away, leaving only Jack Handley, 
the deputy. 

Finally Flint Orr jumped to his feet, 
facing Handley. 

“Why don’t you do somethin’?” he 
roared. “Why in hell don’t you say some- 
thin’?” 

“All I’ve got to say is that—mebbe 
she’s right, Flint.” 

Flint Orr smashed the smaller man on 
the jaw, knocking him against the office 
wall, and as Handley swayed uncertain- 
ly, Flint Orr forcibly tore the insignia of 
office from Handley’s shirt and flung 
him aside. Then he walked out and went 
straight to his little stable, where he 
saddled his fastest horse, Red Shadow. 
He shoved a rifle into his saddle-scab- 
bard, belted an extra supply of cartridges 
around his waist, and got heavily into 
the saddle. 

Jack Handley staggered out onto the 
sidewalk as the sheriff rode past. 

“Poor fool,” muttered Handley, rub- 
bing a swelling jaw. “Headin’ into the 
old Mojave, without even a canteen of 
water.” 

But Flint Orr knew where he was go- 
ing. Twenty miles away in Jackass Can- 
yon, Harry Orr owned a prospect hole 
and a dug-out shack. This was where 
Harry Orr would go. He always kept 
food and guns there. 

“T’ll get him,” swore the sheriff be- 
tween clenched teeth. “No man ever got 
away from me. And then [’ll find that 
woman and her feller, if I have to comb 
the whole damn world.” 

After a mile gallop Red Shadow drew 
down to a walk. A hundred and twenty 
in the shade—and no shade—quickly 
takes the run out of even a desert-raised 
horse. But they were many miles from 
Mojave Wells before the sheriff realized 
that he had no water. No use going back 


now. He dimly remembered something 
that Harry had said about there not be- 
ing any water at the mine, and that he 
had to pack in what he used. 

Flint Orr cursed bitterly, his eyes on 
the break in the distant line of hills 
marking Jackass Canyon. He’d find 
Harry there and bring him back, dead 
or alive. He’d show Mojave Wells that 
kinship meant nothing in the line of 
duty. Then he cursed Ann, the woman 
who had betrayed him. Ann was still 
young, still beautiful—damn her soul! 
He tried to puzzle out just who the man 
might be. It could be one of many men. 
But no matter, 

He would kill that man. But first he 
must recapture Harry Orr. Duty first, 
domestic troubles later. 


FAR out on the road toward 
, Painted Rock a team and 
WY buckboard went slowly along 
a in the dazzling heat and sandy 
dust. A young man and a young-looking 
woman were on the seat. In the back 
was a weather-beaten trunk and some 
dusty-looking packages. A canteen 





_dangled from the back of the seat. The 


man said; 

“T feel yuh done wrong, Ann. You 
ain’t got no place to go.” 

“Any place is better than where. I 


lived,” the woman replied, her eyes fixed 


ahead. “I couldn’t stand it, Harry.” 

“Yeah, I know,” he said gently. “But 
look at us, Ann. I’m a fugitive from 
justice, a condemned murderer. You’ve 
quit my father, and you ain’t got any 
place to go. No money, nothin’. Mebbe 
we can beat the news to Painted Rock. 
I can climb on a freight train and try to 
get out of the country. But what about 
you, Ann?” 

“Don’t worry about me, Harry. I'll 
get along. No job on earth, would be as 
hard as living with a man who thinks so 
much of duty that he’d hang his own 
son. Duty! My God, where does duty 
stop or begin?” ~ 

Harry Orr unhooked the canteen and 
they drank sparingly, as they watched 
the road behind them. 

“He'll follow us,” she said. 

Harry Orr nodded and slapped the 
team with the lines. Inside the waist- 
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band of his overalls was a Colt .45, fully 
loaded—and Harry Orr was a good shot. 

“You won’t let him take you, Harry?’ 
she asked. : 

“T’ve been thinkin’ about it, Ann,” he 
said slowly. “Life’s a queer thing, when 
yuh put it on the balance. My life or 
his—and he’s my father. He was all 
right until he became sheriff, Ann. You 
know that as well as I do. But it changed 
him. Duty and power. If he comes, with 
a gun in his hand, I—well, we'll see. A 
man’s only. got one life to fool around 
with, and he might harm you—if he got 
me first.” 

“I’m afraid, Harry,” she said. 

Suddenly her eyes caught a vagrant 
drift of dust, far ahead. Straining her 
eyes, she saw more puffs of dust, which 
could only mean a traveling horse or a 
vehicle. 

“Someone coming, Harry!” she ex- 

claimed. “We don’t want anybody to see 
you. Drop off here and hide, while -I 
drive slowly. When they’re past, I’ll pull 
up.” 
Harry Orr slid out of the seat and 
walked in behind a clump of Joshua 
palms, where he crouched. The buck- 
board went ahead slowly. 

In spite of slow driving the buckboard 
was possibly a hundred and fifty yards 
beyond Harry Orr when the lone rider 
met Ann. Harry was unable to see who 
the rider was, but Ann had stopped and 
they were talking. 

The man was a huge, hulking, hard- 
faced person, bearded, his hair long, 
heavily armed. His horse had been shot 
along the neck, and there was another 
bullet slash along its left hip, raw and 
inflamed, and the animal sagged weakly 
under the weight of the big man. Ann 
did not remember ever having seen this 
man before, but he had called her by 
name. 

“Yuh don’t know me, eh?” he snarled. 
“Too many whiskers, eh? Well, I know 
you, sister. Yo’re the sheriff’s wife. The 
wife of my dear friend, Flint Orr, damn 
his dirty hide!” 

“You—you are Dave Sells! Why, I—” 

“That’s right, sister—Dave Sells. See 
this?” He lifted a canvas sack from the 
pommel of his saddle. “That’s from the 
bank of Painted Rock. Damn their souls, 


y? 


they shot my bronc, but I got away. 
Left two of their beloved citizens in the 
middle of the street, studyin’ astronomy. 
They’re out behind me some’ers.” 

“T must be going on, Mr. Sells,” said 
Ann. “I’m going to Painted—” 

“Oh, no, yo’re not, sister. Yo’re goin’ 
with me. By God, this is good! Me and 
the wife of my dear old friend. Hold 
on, now, don’t yuh ever think yo’re goin’ 
any place! Set still, like a nice little girl, 
or you'll wish yuh had.” 

With no lost motions, Dave Sells 
stripped the saddle and bridle from his 
half-dead horse and flung them into the 
back of the buckboard. Then he shoved 
Ann aside and got into the seat. 

“What do you mean?” she demanded 
hotly. 

““Gawdsakes, yo’re pretty when yuh 


_git mad! What do I mean? Sister, I 


know a shack in this old Mojave where 
there’s mebbe water and grub. That 
damn posse won’t never look for buck- 
board tracks. Even if they did, the 
wind’ll cover ’em in a few hours. Ain’t 
many folks know about that there shack. 
That’s why I use it. We turn off about 
a mile from here, and then me and you 
are lost to everybody. Don’t look at me 
thataway, sister. Hell, I’m kind of heart. 
In fact, I feel kinder of heart right now 
than I have since yore husband and that 
yaller-hearted Ed Belt sent me up for 
stealin’ horses.” 

“Ed Belt?” queried Ann huskily. 

“Yea-a-ah—Ed Belt. Funny thing, 
sister, I came back to this country to kill 
Flint Orr and Ed Belt both. Well, I got 
Ed Belt, but I never got a sight notched 
on Flint Orr yet.” - 

“You killed Ed Belt?” 

“That’s right, sister. Plugged him 
right at a hitch-rack in Mojave Wells. 
Some damn fool with Belt took a couple 
shots at me, and almost handed me a 
harp. I faded out for a month or so. 
Well, here’s where we roll off the main 
road. Our shack’s about eight, nine miles 
further on.” 

“They—they arrested Harry Orr for 
that murder,” Ann told him. “He was 
the man who shot at you. The—the law 
didn’t believe him.” ~ 

“Well, dog my cats!” blurted Sells. 
“That’s why they never tried to find 
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me, I'll betcha. Gawd, that was bull 
luck. Orr? Harry Orr? Say, that’s Flint 
Orr’s own kid, ain’t he? Yea-a-ah! Well, 
are they goin’ to hang him?” 

Ann nodded miserably. 

“Well, I'll be a sidewinder!” blurted 
Sells. “The sheriff’s son—and Flint Orr 
will have to drop the trap. I shoot a 
man, and the sheriff hangs his own son 
for the crime—and I’ve got the sheriff’s 


wife! 
gy standing what the man had 
done, saw him jump into the 
buckboard and drive away at a swift 
pace. Running heavily in the sand, he 
reached the spot where the buckboard 
had stopped, and there he found Dave 
Sells’ horse, spent and injured. The 
animal stood there, head down, and let 
Harry examine its bullet scrapes. His 
practiced eye saw that the poor brute 
had been ridden to the limit of its endur- 
ance, and its death was only a question 
of a few hours. Shoving the animal 
away from the road, he used up one 
cartridge in giving it a mercy death. 

It was at least fifteen miles to Painted 
Rock, but Harry Orr knew that his only 
salvation was to reach that town and 
chance an escape by train; so he started 
to walk, traveling slowly, trying to puzzle 
out what had happened to Ann. There 
was no question that she had been cap- 
tured by this man, but Harry felt that 
she was being forced to take him to 
Painted Rock, until he came to where 
they had turned off on the old road. 

He sprawled in the meagre shade of 
a Joshua-palm and tried to figure out 
his next move. As far as he knew that 
old road led to nowhere, possibly made 
originally by Mexicans, hauling mes- 
quite-root fuel, which they sold in Mo- 
jave Wells. However, he was not going 
to Painted Rock until he had found out 
where that buckboard had gone. 


HARRY ORR, unable to hear 
what was said, and not under- 





gem IT WAS late in the afternoon 
wry when Flint Orr rode his jaded 
horse into Jackass Canyon. 

YE The blackened rocks fairly 
sizzled with heat, but rt was cooler in the 
blue shade of the canyon. Red-eyed, 





partly blinded, the sheriff searched the 
floor and walls for a sign of his quarry, 
but to no avail. He tied his horse in the 
canon and went on foot to the old dug- 
out shack, but it had not been occupied 
for months. There was some canned 
food, but no water. 

He cut open the one can of tomatoes 
and slaked his thirst. The stuff was 
nearly hot, but at least it was wet. That 
one drink would have to suffice until 
he could get back to Mojave Wells, 
which he would not attempt until late 
at night, when the desert would cool. 

As long as Harry did not come to Jack- 
ass Canyon; the sheriff was sure now 
that Harry had gone to Painted Rock. 
He cursed himself for acting too quickly, 
realizing now that the man with Ann 
must have been Harry, and that both 
of them had gone to Painted Rock. And 
here he was, twenty-five miles from 
Mojave Wells, and at least thirty-five 
miles from Painted Rock. 

As the sun dropped below the rim of 
the cobalt mountains in the west, the 
sheriff crawled to a ridge, where he could 
look across the desert. The rocks were 
hot now, but within a couple of hours 
there would be a cooling breeze. He 
wondered if his horse could stand a 
thirty-five mile trip across the sand 
without water or food. 


DAVE SELLS and Ann Orr 
reached the old shack in a 
thicket of cactus, mesquite and 

~% Joshua-palms. It was only one 
room, with adobe floor, window-holes, 
but no windows. There was a door, 
swung on raw-hide hinges, but with no 
lock or fastening. Sells unhitched the 
team. 

“We've got a couple ridin’ horses 
now,” he chuckled, as he noted saddle 
marks on the backs of both horses. “Hell, 
sister, we ain’t over thirty miles from 
Mexico. I got friends down there, south 
of the old Border. We'll head for there 
manana—what do yuh say?” ; 

Ann shook her head. She was in a 
desperate situation. Sells had little brains 
and absolutely no morals. : 

“No?” he queried with a wolfish smile. 
“Well, sister, you'll either go or you 
won’t go no place. C’mon.” ° 
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“You’d kill me?” she asked wearily. 

“Just like I would a bug. You bein’ 
young and pretty don’t make a damn bit 
of difference to me, sister. Git into the 
shack!” 

It was hot in there, but cooler than it 
was outside. Ann sank down on an old 
stool, while Sells sprawled on a bed-roll, 
between her and the open doorway. 

“We'll have better than this in Mex- 
ico,” he told her. “I know a place down 
there on the Yaqui River where nobody 
ever comes, except Yaqui. They’re my 
friends. Mebbe, in a year or two, I'll 
come back here and make another good 
haul.” 

Sells rolled a cigarette. Ann’s eyes 
opened wider, as he took a pinch of stuff 
from his vest pocket and sifted it on top 
of the tobacco before sealing his ciga- 
rette. He glanced up at her and grinned. 

“Marajuana,” he admitted. “Good for 
yore nerves, when yo’re kinda fagged. 
Better’n whiskey.” 

Ann knew what that stuff would do 
to the smoker. 

“I don’t go crazy on it,” he told her. 
“TI jist take enough to make me forgit 
the hell I’ve been through. Yuh better 
let me roll yuh one, sister. You'll have 
plenty to forgit.” Sells laughed heartily. 
“T only hope that the sheriff knows what 
happened to yuh.” 


\S HARRY ORR, ready to drop 
} from exhaustion, stumbled on- 
S4a* to the shack, and pitched 
aa headlong behind a patch of 
cactus, when a bullet tugged at his 
sleeve. Dave Sells had seen him from the 
doorway, just as the sun was nearly 
down. Marajuana had jangled Sells’ 
nerves to the extent that he had jerked 
the trigger, instead of squeezing it. 

Sells thought for a moment that he had 
scored a hit, and that mistake almost 
finished him, because Harry Orr’s first 
shot struck the buckle of Sells’ ornate 
belt a glancing shot, and nearly knocked 
the big outlaw back into the shack. 
Then Harry Orr crawled in behind some 
heavier cover and took stock of the sit- 
uation. He had four shells left in his 
gun. His tongue was swollen and his 
lips cracked, but he knew he was a long 
ways from any available water. 





In the shack, Dave Sells, swearing 
bitterly, proceeded to tie Ann’s feet and 
wrists. He had no idea who the attacker 
might be, and in his present state of 
mind, he did not care much. He peered 
from a corner of one of the window holes, 
turned back and picked up the canteen, 
shook it, a scowl on his face. There was 
a wet spot on the adobe floor. Then he 
whirled on Ann. 


“Damn you, yuh opened that canteen 
on me!” he rasped. “Not a damn drop 
left! No water!” 


“The top came off when you threw it 
down there,” she said. “When you 
drank that last time, you didn’t screw it 
tight.” 

“Sister, I think yo’re a liar. All right, 
we'll go to Mexico anyway. You'll go 
until yuh drop, and I’ll leave yuh there. 
Thirst never beat me. I’ll show yuh. By 
God, we'll head for Mexico tonight— 
now!” 

“What about the man outside?” she 
asked. 

“Huh? Oh, yeah—the man outside. 
Well, he can’t stop us. No one man ever 
stopped Dave Sells, sister. I'll go out 
there and saddle the horses.” 

Sells stepped into the doorway and a 
bullet clipped a lock of hair from just 
above his left ear. He staggered back 
and slammed the door. Then he ran to 
a window hole and emptied his six- 
shooter, scattering his shots in every di- 
rection, hoping to score a hit. 


Then he leaned against the wall and 
reloaded his gun. Slowly he counted the 
cartridges in his belt, a scowl on his 
face. Nine, besides the six in his gun. 
He had the rifle, with plenty of am- 
munition, but little good that was. He 
had dropped the rifle in the sand, with 
the action open that morning, and it was 
clogged with sand. It would require a 
screwdriver and some cleaning fluid to 
make it function again. Fifteen shots 
left—and he had no idea where the posse 
was that followed him from Painted 
Rock. 

It was growing dark now. Ann could 
barely see Sells’ face, as he sat there. 
Then she heard a voice calling softly; 

“Ann! Ann!” 

Sells sprang to his feet, and with a 
curse on his lips, he ran to the window 
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and began firing out into the gloom, 
until his gun was empty. 

“Who was that?” he demanded: draw- 
ing back from the window. “Who was 
that, damn yuh?” 

“T didn’t hear anybody,” Ann pro- 
tested. 

“The hell, yuh didn’t! What’s yore 
first name?” 

“Mary,” lied Ann. 

“Oh!” Sells sat down on the bed-roll 
and began loading his gun again. 

“Got to be careful,” he muttered aloud. 
“Nine shells left.” 

He flung the door open and looked out. 
Fifty yards away, in a tangle of mesquite, 
cat-claw and sage, all as dry as tinder, 
flames were licking high. There were 
acres of it. As he looked a heavy clump 
fairly exploded, throwing a ball of fire 
high into the air. The shack was in no 
danger, because the breeze was taking 
the fire away. 

Dave Sells cursed and slammed the 
door shut. 


“Somebody fired the damn desert!” he 
roared at Ann. “Yuh can see the flames 
for fifty miles, damn his soul! We've got 
to git out of here! I’m goin’ to git them 
horses—and [’ll kill any man who tries 
to stop me!” 

Sells flung the door open, gripped his 
gun and made a dash for the corner. 
Ann heard two bullets strike the side of 
the shack, and one of them only missed 
her by a few inches. Then she heard a 
fusillade of shots, as Dave Sells blasted 
back at Harry Orr. A few moments later 
Sells crashed through the doorway 
again, cursing bitterly. 

“Got me through the left arm, damn 





a he gritted. “I think I got him, 


ociThe horses?” Am queried weakly. 


“They’re gone,” Sells snarled. “We're 
walkin’ to Mexico, sister.” 

Sells tore a strip from his shirt and 
bandaged his injured forearm, standing 
against the wall at a window hole. 

“Only three shells left,” gritted Sells, 
as he turned’ away from the window. 
“Mebbe one for that jasper outside, one 
for you—and mebbe one for me. Dave 
Sells never quits, sister, so don’t worry.” 








# FAR out on those rocks on 
the rim of Jackass Canyon, 
< Flint Orr saw the flicker of 
fages= that brush fire. It was little 
more than a twinkle of light, like a camp- 
fire a mile away, but it interested Flint 
Orr. Was it the camp-fire of the man he 
was seeking? Just a little west of the 
North Star. Swiftly he crawled off the 
rocks and headed back for his horse. 
There was a breeze now, but that did 
not slake his thirst. 

The jaded horse nickered softly, but 
Flint Orr climbed stiffly into his saddle 
and headed back down the canyon. The 
bad men of the Old Mojave and the 
desert heat had never whipped Flint 
Orr, not even with the help of his faith- 
less wife. On the flat of the desert he 
could no longer see that flicker of light, 
but he knew it was somewhere out there, 
and he was going to find it. 

In a dim sort of way he realized that 
he was east of Mojave Wells, but well 
out on that angle between Jackass Can- 
yon and Painted Rock. He remembered 
the flicker of light he had seen, but that 
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was years ago. He wasn’t going any 
place now. His face and arms were cut 
from mesquite thorns and he could taste 
the salt of the blood on his lips. 

Suddenly his horse faltered, stumbled 
and went down, throwing Orr heavily in 
the sand. The fall aroused him to a 
memory of what he was doing out there, 
and where he was going. The horse was 
finished, but Flint Orr was going on. 
After a few rods he threw away his heavy 
rifle. The double belt of cartridges galled 
him. With fumbling fingers he un- 
buckled a belt and let it fall in the sand. 
That relieved him some. Then he went 
stumbling on in the moonlight, his burn- 
ing eyes keeping a course by the North 
Star, which seemed to have a bad habit 
of moving around from place to place. 
Flint Orr laughed soundlessly. 

“Playin’ a game, eh?” he whispered 
hoarsely. “Tryin’ to fool Flint Orr, are 
yuh? Go ahead. I'll play with yuh— 
fer keeps!” 


Ox HARRY ORR sprawled be- 
eo: hind a clump of cacius a few 


\ 


yards from the closed door of 
the shack, as daylight came 
swiftly across the desert. Behind him 
and to the right was a blackened ex- 
panse of burned land, from which wisps 
of smoke still curled. Harry had a welt 
across one shoulder, where one of Sells’ 
bullets had scored him. He had just one 
cartridge left in his gun, having used one 
to drive Sells back into the shack, when 
he attempted to go away and take Ann 
with him. 

Harry had no idea how may cartridges 
Sells had left, but supposed that the 
bandit had a fair supply. A chilly wind 
swept across the desert, but the flare of 
sun behind the mountains beyond Jack- 
ass Canyon indicated that it would be 
plenty hot before long. He had heard 
voices inside the shack, so he decided 
that Ann was still all right. 


The sun topped the mountains, strik- 
ing squarely against the front of the 
shack. Harry saw a bearded face at a 
window hole, but he was not going to 
waste his last cartridge on an indefinite 
target. He would wait for the man to 
come outside. Harry had lost his hat, 
and the sun was beating down on the 


SS 


back of his unprotected head. His thirst 
had abated somewhat during the cold 
night, but right now he would almost 
have traded his last cartridge for a sip 


-of water. 


Harry did not know that Dave Sells 
and Ann were also suffering from thirst. 
He knew that the canteen on the buck- 
board was nearly full, when he and Ann 
took their last drink, before meeting 
Dave Sells. 


There was no movement inside the 
shack, and that sun on the back of his 
head was becoming unbearable. He had 
just started to try and snake back to a 
more comfortable spot, when he heard 
a noise. Lifting his head a trifle and 
looking toward the still smoking burn, 
he saw a man a hundred feet away, head 
down, heading for the shack. 

A second glance told him that this 
man was Flint Orr, bare-headed, his face 
grimy with blood and dirt. There was 
little left of his shirt. Harry tried to cry 
out to him, but his throat merely 
emitted a croak. 


Dave Sells had seen him, too, and 
stepped outside. Sells called to the sher- 
iff, who stopped short. Instinct caused 
him to reach for his gun. Sells fired, but 
missed. The sheriff stumbled to his 
knees, but lifted his gun and began fir- 
ing. Evidently his bullets were going so 
far wide that Dave Sells laughed mock- 
ingly. When he fired deliberately at the 
sheriff, but missed again. 

Then Harry Orr, staking his last 
cartridge, smashed a bullet into Dave 
Sells. It spun Sells around, but did not 
knock him down. The sheriff was stag- 
gering, trying to reload his gun. The 
three men were not over twenty feet 
apart now. Everything was quiet, when 
the sheriff lifted his head and croaked; 
5 “My God, I throwed away the wrong 

elt!” 

Dave Sells laughed, as the sheriff came 
staggering, an empty gun in his hand. 
The sheriff’s eyes were swollen to mere 
slits, as he tried to focus them on Dave 
Sells. Harry came up to them, empty- 
handed. Sells paid no attention to him, 
nor did the sheriff. Sells was badly hurt 
and was only keeping up on sheer nerve. 

“What’s goin’ on?” croaked the sher- 
iff. “Damn it, I can’t see.” 
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“Keep back, both of yuh,” warned 
Sells. “I’ve still got one shell left.” 

“Who are you?” asked the sheriff in 
a husky whisper. 

“Don’t know me, eh? Well, I’m Dave 
Sells, damn yore hide!” 

“Dave Sells? No! Sells is still in the 
pen.” 

“Where you and that lyin’ Belt sent 
him, eh? Well, he’s not. He’s right here, 
and he’s got you where he wants yuh. 
I told yuh I’'d come back and get yuh, 
Orr. I got Belt, and I’ve been waitin’ 
for you.” 

“You—you killed Belt?” whispered 
the sheriff. “You?” 


“J killed him at that hitch-rack in Mo- | 


jave Wells. Oh, I know yore son was 
arrested and convicted. Yore wife told 
me all about that part of it. You was 
goin’ to have to hang him. Too damn 
bad I didn’t wait until he was hung.” 

“My wife?” croaked the sheriff. 
“Where’s my wife?” 

“Settin’ right in that shack, Orr. When 
I settle with you two, me and her are 
headin’ for Mexico. Git in that shack, 
both of yuh.” 

“You'll never get to Mexico, Sells,” 
said Harry. “That last bullet stopped 
that move. Yo’re dyin’ on yore feet.” 

“Dyin’, eh? Not Dave Sells. Git in 
po. Keep yore distance, you poor 
ool.” 

They entered the shack ahead of him. 
Ann, frightened and sick from her ex- 
perience, her wrists and ankles roped, 
was seated against the wall. Dave Sells, 
still cautious, stood beside her, the heavy 
Colt in his right hand. He was bleeding 
heavily. 

“Yo’re all through,” said Harry. “You 
can’t get away. Throw down that gun, 
and we'll take yuh to Mojave Wells. We 
can get yuh to a doctor.” 

“Doctor?” croaked Sells. “What for? 
To save me for the rope? This suits me 
better.” 

A spasm of pain wracked his body 
and he clawed against the wall with his 
left hand. 

“Think I’m goin’ to die?” he snarled. 
“Well, I won’t die until I do what I came 
here to do. I killed Belt. I paid him 
back. Now, I’m goin’ to pay you, Orr. 
I wish I’d let yuh hang yore own son. 


You’d do that, Orr. They say that blood 
is thicker’n water—but not with you. 
One shell left, Orr. One—wait! Damn it, 
we'll gamble on this’n. Gimme a piece 
of money. Hurry, damn yuh!” 

With fumbling fingers the sheriff took 
a silver dollar from his sagging vest 
pocket. Sells laughed insanely. 

“One to go,” he choked. “Call it, Orr. 
It’s you or the kid. Heads for one, tails 
for the other. Call it.” 

“Heads, I take it,” whispered Flint 
Orr. 3 * 
“All right. Heads, you die, tails, the 
kid dies. Throw it! No—wait! I'll call 
it. Throw it—now!” 

Flint Orr, with a weak motion of his 
hand, tossed the dollar and it fell to the 
dirt floor, square in the shaft of sunlight 
from the partly-open door. Even Ann 
tried to lean forward to see that shining 
bit of metal. It was Flint Orr who said; 

“It’s heads, Sells. Shoot!” 

“You lie!” gritted Sells. “It’s tails! 
The kid gets it!” 

Sells lifted his gun swiftly, but as his 
finger tightened on the trigger, Flint Orr 
flung himself in front of his son, just as 
the flimsy shack shuddered from the 
concussion of the forty-five. Harry Orr 
flung himself into Sells, but the dying 
outlaw made no resistance. 
~ There was a pounding of hoofs outside 
the shack and a moment later men were 
coming in. It was the posse, which had 
been trailing Dave Sells for twenty-four 
hours. They quickly cut Ann loose, and 
there were plenty of canteens on the 
saddles. Sells lived long enough to con- 
fess that he had murdered Ed Belt. 

They found the team where Harry Orr 
had hidden it, and hitched it to the buck- 
board. Harry went back into the shack. 
The high heel of a cowboy had shoved 
that silver dollar deep into the dirt, but 
Harry dug it out. For a long time he 
looked at it, before going back to the 
buckboard, where Ann waited for him. 

Silently he handed her the silver dol- 
lar. Ann looked at it, a puzzled expres- 
sion in her eyes.. Then. she said: 

“Tt was his lucky pocket-piece, Harry. 
He took it away from a tinhorn gambler. 
It has tails on both sides.” 

After all, blood had proved stronger 
than water. 





“Come on, come on. The message, the 
message!” 


HE four armored cars of the 
French reconnoitering group had 
halted at the side of the narrow 
road cutting through the woods, mas- 
sive, sinister shapes lurking in the dark- 
ness. The crests of the trees were sten- 
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ciled against the September night, but 
the dawn fog of the Saar Valley was 
gathering near the ground. The forest 
and the nearer fields were quiet, but the 
sky was thunderous in the distance, 
where heavy artillery crashed from the 
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fortified line before Schwalbach, flashing 
like heat-lightning. 

A group of men had gathered around 
the prisoner standing in the roadway. 
They were young, strong fellows in leath- 
er jackets and khaki breeches, wearing 
the vizorless helmet of the motorized 
cavalry, a steel skull-cap with a thick 
leather shock-absorber in front. The cap- 
tive was also young and strong. They 
had seen that when the lieutenant had 
flashed his torch briefly, revealing a 
wide, blond, rather handsome face be- 
neath the metal bucket. They had seen, 
too, his startled blue eyes and the quiv- 
ering of his mouth. 

“You deserted?” the officer asked him. 

“Why?” 

“T don’t believe in the present regime,” 
the other answered. His French was ac- 


cented, his voice hoarse. “For political . 


reasons, mon lieutenant.” 

“Politics, at your age?” the French- 
man was skeptical, somewhat scornful. 
He was a regular army man and did not 
understand political considerations when 
one’s country was at war. “Come on— 
you were put here to fool us, eh? Who 
sent you? Why are you here?” 

“Ich bin besser ab hier als driiben, 
Herr Leutnant.” 

This time, the confused prisoner had 
spoken in his own tongue. Those who 
understood German repeated his remark 
in French for the others, and a general 
laugh rose. He had given an excellent 
reason now—he was better off here than 
over there! 

“What do you think this is?” the 
officer was furious, seemed to notice for 
the first time that the majority of his 
men had alighted to gather near. “A 
market place? Do you want to get 
knocked off? Get the hell back where 
you belong.” As the soldiers obeyed, 
he and a sergeant, an old chap who had 
served in 718, led the German lad aside. 
“Give me your papers.” 

“Haven’t any, Lieutenant. Orders out 
against it.” 

“You needn’t shout—” 

The voices lowered, only an occasional 
word could be heard. 

On his seat beside the driver of Car 
Number Three, Pierre Duclos, like the 
others, was gripped by a strong sense 


of unreality. This was war; the man he 
had just seen was a German soldier 
taken prisoner. Yesterday, he had seen 
the first bodies. Tomorrow, he would 
roll on further, into Germany. He could 
not believe it. No, he was dreaming, he 
had dreamed that silhouette bobbing up 
in the road so unexpectedly, and the al- 
most fabulous word: 

“Kamerad.” 

Not a week before, he had been at 
work in a garage at a cross-roads filling- 
station, somewhere in Central France. 
He could still see, and count, the parts 
of a motor that had been laid on his 
bench, inside, near the rear window. 
What had happened to them? He might 
never learn, for when he had reached 
home, he had found an official summons 
to report to his regiment. That had not 
worried him much. Three times in one 
year he had received such a slip. He 
always got special notice, because he 
belonged to a crack outfit. 

He had taken the night train, reached 
his regimental depot in the morning. He 
reentered the barracks in which he had 
spent eighteen months straight, when 
serving his regular army time. All his 
old friends were there, and his old ene- 
my, Senior-Sergeant Bachon and Lieu- 
tenant Marsaquet, tall and slim, with 
his firm jaws and his steady blue eyes: 

“T think this time there'll be break- 
age,” the officer had informed them. “I 
hope you chaps will remember that be- 
fore being on wheels this outfit was 
cavalry—and behave accordingly.” 

He had said that before. 

“Bunk,” -a comrade had told Duclos, 
“they mobilize every time Hitler sneezes 
or coughs. He’s bluffing again. He'll 
back down on that Polish gag tomorrow, 
then move in quietly as we heave a sigh 
of relief. You'll be home inside ten 
days.” 


AS TWICE before, the regi- 

ment had rolled out, at night, 

toward the east. Duclos, twen- 

ty-four, a good mechanic, 
rather enjoyed these outings after the 
monotony of his work. It was different 
for the married guys, for those with 
kids. Everything worried them, mostly 
their loss in time and wages. 
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For two days they had been quartered 
in a covered parking zone, part of the 
line. And suddenly, they had rolled 
out. And, as suddenly, someone had 
leaned out of a car excitedly, pointed to 
a smashed frontier post: “Eh, we're 
rolling into Bochemany!” 

This was a queer war, all agreed. There 
was a lot of noise ahead, on the flanks. 
But there was nothing to be seen, noth- 
ing save the placid, lush countryside, the 
potato-fields, the green woods. The vil- 
lages were practically empty. Once or 
twice he had seen an old woman seated 
in a doorway, calmly scraping vegeta- 
bles. Then, yesterday afternoon, they 
had seen the first dead, a brace of Ger- 
mans, in gray uniforms with dull but- 
tons. Laid out neatly, ready to be re- 
moved, by the side of the road. And, 
fifty meters away, in a field, a smashed 
tank of strange type. 

At dusk, the group had rolled through 
what was presumably the-French front 
line, bound for the Rossel River bank. 
They had reached a higher spot, then 
turned back—to wait for orders. And 
it was here that the deserter had found 
them. 

The fog was growing thicker. And 
somehow, war was assuming a reality 
it had lacked. There were living men 
before them, hiding in the night, men 
such as the fellow he had just seen. Or, 
as Lieutenant Marsaquet would say, bet- 
ter men, fighting men. Pierre Duclos, 
an average Frenchman, felt small scorn 
for the man. Some of his friends had 
said, not long ago, that they would 
give up if they had the chance. They 
did not talk that way now, however. 
Took a certain courage to carry it out, 
a sort of reverse bravery, a dark courage. 

He himself intended to do his duty, 
his full duty. Probably, he reasoned, 
because he was of a soldierly clan. His 
father had been killed at Verdun, a ser- 
geant of colonial infantry. His grand- 
father had returned from the Franco- 
Prussian War with a permanently stiff 
leg. Duclos smiled: He remembered the 
story, which he had heard a hundred 
times. Grandfather Duclos had been 
with the Seventh Dragoons, in the de- 
fense of Forbach, and his knee had been 
smashed by a Dreyse rifle’s slug. For- 


bach—why, Forbach could not be many 
miles away, just a bit southeast, over 
the hills. 

“Pierre,” Old Duclos had said, when 
the boy had visited him on his farm, 
“you'll never be through what I went 
through, what your poor father went 
through. We have Alsace back. In a 
way, I am sorry, because war shapes 
a man. Every man should have a little 
of it. Yes, I say it, even though my 
oldest boy was killed. Makes you love 
life,-and makes you love your country. 
Your country, boy, is like your family 
—you must stick to it when things are 
bad, because it’s good to you when all 
is well. 

“T understood that, that night near 
Grossbliederstroff. I had gone out with 
a patrol of my regiment, out of Saar- 
bruecken, which the French had taken 
a couple of days before. Sure, I am one 
of the few Frenchmen who actually got 
into Germany during that war. While 
our patrol was out, the French evacuat- 
ed Saarbruecken, and no one notified 
us. Our chief, a kid lieutenant, was killed. 
And we knew that we were surrounded, 
lost in the middle of the whole of Stei- 
metz’ Army. And we—there were ten 
of us left—held council and decided to 
break through separately. What a trip 
that was, with woods and fields swarm- 
ing with Uhlans, Dragoons and Hus- 
sars. I made Forbach on the morning of 
August Sixth, and found Dragoons of 
our own there, those of the Twelfth 
Regiment. 

“T stayed with them. One against ten, 
we were. We held for hours—” 

Duclos recalled the details of the de- 
fense of Forbach, as told by his grand- 
father. The bombardment at night, the 
panicky flight of the civilians, the fir- 
ing of the railway depot, the darkness 
streaked by the paths of red hot cannon 
balls. And at the same time, he recalled 
the ironical face of a middle-aged man, 
who had been with his father at Ver- 
dun. He would tease the old chap about 
his “pea-shooter” war, describe the mass 
attacks of the German army on Douau- 
mont, the walls of men approaching like 
the rollers of a surf. 

“Shells as big as a man, hand grenades, 
liquid fire—” 
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ae DUCLOS looked around, lis- 
t tened. The sky was screened 
mi by the fog. And the thunder 

of artillery crept nearer and 
nearer, the roar of motors rumbled in 
the night. Tools of war on the move, 
bigger, more formidable than even the 
Verdun veteran had seen. When the 
es collided, what a battle it would 

e! 

In spite of the woolen lining of his 
jacket, he shuddered. And he experi- 
enced an odd, choking sensation of im- 
pending danger. The man seated near 
him, the driver, was sneaking a smoke, 
holding the cigarette in the palm of his 
hand. He allowed Duclos a couple of 
drags. 

“This is lousy,” he opined. “Wish 
we'd do something, either go on or go 
back. This waiting here gets my goat.” 

He closed his fist, crushing the butt 
inside his gauntlet, as Lieutenant Mar- 
saquet approached Car Number Three. 

“Duclos.” 

“Here, Lieutenant.” 

“If I remember rightly, you were six 
hundred meter champion for the regi- 
ment. How would you like to stretch 

our legs?” 

“All right, Lieutenant.” 

He hopped down to the road. 

“Better leave your carbine here.” 
Marsaquet made a hood of his military 
cape to screen his light, standing by the 
car and using the floorboards for a 
desk. There’s an outfit of assault carts 
(tanks) on another road just across 
from here, maybe a kilometer. You'll 
hand this to the officer commanding. In 
case you lose it, just tell him that we 
got a tip from a prisoner. The bridge 
over the Rossek is down, and the ford 
marked on the maps is mined for tanks. 
You can say it’s pretty sure dope, as 
we are holding tle guy who supplied 
it ” 





“What do I tell him to do, Lieu- 
tenant?” 

“Nothing. He’s a major, I’m a lieu- 
tenant.” Marsaquet laughed. “But 
they’ve probably strung a field-phone 
and he can report. Try to get back. We 
roll out around seven. You wouldn’t 
want to miss it.” 

“Oh, no, Lieutenant.” 


“Can’t miss it, Duclos. Straight that 
way.” : 

“Understood, Lieutenant.” 

Duclos handed his carbine up to the 
driver, placed the note in the upturn of 
his cuff. He hesitated a second, climbed 
the embankment and _ started out 
through the trees, the night and the 
fog. Can’t miss it, straight that way! 
That was easily said. Suppose he lost 
his way? But why argue with a supe- 
rior? 

There was a motorcycle and side-car 
with the group, with a sergeant to ride 
it. And there was a field-phone two miles 
down the road, which he had spotted 
coming up. Why couldn’t the message 
have been sent there on the bike and 
have it relayed? Why? Maybe because 
a phoned message was practically anony- 
mous, while a signed note by messenger 
was spectacular: Marsaquet was ambi- 
tious. 

Possibly there were reasons he did not 
know of. A good many things were 
hard to understand, unless one was in 
the know. For instance, why had the 
armored cars held back now, waiting 
for daylight, when they would be tar- 
gets? 

Duclos knew what happened—he 
had seen the blackened hulks of several 
machines. 

The sounds of fighting were circling 
the whole horizon now, and motors 
were pounding in the distance. Yet, 
around him, everything was still, suspi- 
ciously still. There were Germans 
around, that was sure. That prisoner 
had come from somewhere near. Per- 
haps there were Germans listening to 
the sound of his steps. Duclos could 
imagine them, crouched behind a ma- 
chine-gun, an automatic rifle. Set, hard, 
gray faces under the rigid line of the 
big helmets, gray uniforms, gray bodies, 
gray as the fog of the night, gray as a 
sunless morning. . . . 

Can’t miss it, straight ahead that 
way.... : 

He was keenly aware of his intact, 
young body, of the soundness of his 
lungs, his heart, his limbs. A tiny piece 
of metal, no larger than the tip of his 
little finger, almost anywhere, and his 
superb machine of flesh and bones, would 
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stagger, sink, drop by the way like a 
wrecked car. 

Why had Marsaquet sent him? Per- 
haps because he did not want the mes- 
sage intercepted on the phone lines. Per- 
haps because to a man such as the lieu- 
tenant, a professional officer who had 
served in Morocco, who had decorations, 
a walk through the woods at night was 
nothing important. 

The ground rose—he was climbing 
a hill. His heart beat in steadier rhythm. 
Surely, if the assault carts were on the 
main road, the next important road, he 
would not miss them. But, supposing 
that they were not there, that they 
had been delayed? What should he do? 
Supposing they mistook him for a Ger- 
man, gave him no time to call out? 

He had reached a crest, passed from 
one tree to another. They were spaced 
regularly, almost as orderly as trees in 
a cultivated orchard. No need to worry 
about getting lost. 

He was now on the opposite slope. 
Suddenly the ground opened under his 
feet; he fell for three or four feet, on 
soft, bare earth: a path, a trail. He got 
his bearing, started off again. And he 
came to another path, going in his direc- 
tion. He reasoned that as roads go from 
village to village, paths led from road to 
road, and that if he followed this one, 
he would surely emerge on a main road. 


PLT be THE light was increasing. He 
as was whistling under his breath. 
K f-) He discerned the sides of the 
(f--4_ = 24 path now, the nearer bushes, 
the tree trunks with their swathing of 
fleecy fog. Looking up, he saw the leaf- 
age, like black iron cut-outs against the 
opaque sky. He felt better: This was 
war, he was carrying an important mes- 
sage, and there was the comforting pull 
of his automatic pistol at his belt. 

A whitish stone by the roadside: A 
marker. 

Duclos knelt, trying to read the worn 
letters. He could not, and his fingers, 
sweeping over the indented characters, 
failed also. Yet an overwhelming curi- 
osity gripped him. Where was he? In 
the Saar region—but where? He would 
have to relate this later. For the war 
was new, and he could still think of 





“later” as a probability. He reached 
in his pocket, found a box of matches. 
He struck one, sheltering the small 
flame in his palms, craned his neck. 

A dozen steel hammers smote the 
stone, a giant fist crashed against his 
shoulder, knocking him forward. The 
leather front of his helmet struck the 
stone. The helmet fell off. And the cop- 
pery, deafening crepitation continued. 

A machine-gun—a machine-gun— 

He rose and leaped forward. 

_ For many seconds, running was an 
immense effort, a lumbering pull of will 
against dead weight. Then, suddenly, he 
felt no pain, his body grew lighter. His 
strides lengthened, turned to gigantic 
bounds, bounds that lifted him unbe- 
lievingly high into space, lightly, easily, 
airily. At this rate, he would reach his 
destination very soon. 

One thought worried him. He was 
running faster than he had ever run, 
but he could not recall the one name, out 
of two or three names on the marker, 
which he had recognized in the fraction 
of a second between the striking of the 
match and the shots. A most familiar 
name, etched in stone, a name he had 
heard often, but a long, long time ago. 

What was it? What? 2 

He was gliding above the ground now, 
three or four feet clear, and his feet 
no longer touched the earth. Gliding, 
soaring with terrifying speed, darting 
in and out of the trees. Nothing could 
stop him, nothing. Lieutenant Marsa- 
quet’s face was before his eyes, he saw 
the braid on the extended sleeve. 

“Can’t miss it, Duclos. Straight that 
way.” 

“All right, Lieutenant. But tell me 
the name.” 

“What name?” 

“The name on the marker.” 

The lieutenant’s face vanished as Du- 
clos remembered. 

“Emersweiler!” 


PIERRE DUCLOS ap- 
proached the group of men 
camped on the side of the hill 
oJ cautiously. Dawn had come, 
the day was breaking, and the mist 
shredding down the slope. 

He counted ten, eleven—ten standing 
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or sitting, one stretched on blankets up- 
on the ground, in the lee of a bush. The 
leaves of the trees were thicker, greener 
than Duclos ever remembered them. 
And he felt no pain in his body, seemed 
to move with amazing skill and rapidity, 
so that he saw them from all sides at 
once. They were young, strong men in 
strange, yet familiar uniforms: Military 
tunics of green cloth, with red facings, 
scarlet trousers and big boots ornament- 
ed with metal spurs. They wore great 
helmets that shone like copper, with a 
tall arched crest from which dangled a 
queue of horse hair. Not far away, tied 
to trees, were seven horses. Duclos count- 
ed them carefully, to make sure, be- 
cause it was odd: Eleven men, seven 
mounts. 


Their faces were weather-beaten, their 
clothing worn. Most of them showed big 
mustaches, only two were beardless. 
Beardless not because they shaved, but 
because they were kids. They carried 
heavy, clumsy-looking, old-fashioned 
weapons: Long, straight bladed sabers, 
carbines with thick, massive butts and 
barrels like water pipes. 

“This damned fog will lift,” one of 
them said, in French. “And then they’ll 
find us. I, for one, think it’s foolish to 
try to get away.” 

“Shut up, Reboul,” a big fellow, with 
red chevrons on his sleeves, spoke, indi- 
cating the prostrate man ten feet away. 
“You could at least wait until—” 

“Say, he’d be better off with a doc- 
tor. The Prussians aren’t cannibals. 
They’d take care of him.” 

The big man with the reddish mus- 
tache and the chevrons came nearer to 


Reboul, grasped his arm, and whispered, 
although Duclos could hear every word 
clearly: “He’s done for. Through the 
liver. I wouldn’t even try to get him 
on a horse. He’ll be gone in a couple 
of hours. Then we can do as we like. I 
don’t intend to surrender.” 

Cavalryman Reboul struck a light 
with flint-and-steel, kindled his pipe: 
“Well, they beat it without tipping us 
off. If the whole damn army runs be- 
fore the Prussians, Corporal, are the 
bunch of us supposed to lick them?” 

“Do you want to get back to the regi- 
ment and get a chance to avenge your- 
self, Reboul? For forty-eight hours, 
they’ve been hunting us like hares. It’s 
humiliating, that’s what it is.’ 

“Revenge?” The private shrugged. 
“Listen, this whole war smells punk to 
me, Corporal. Here we start into Ger- 
many, then, for no reason at all, we get 
out. If it’s going to go on that way, I’d 
sooner not see it. As for hunting us, do 
you blame them? We killed seven or 
eight of their guys.” 

Duclos saw the corporal pull on his 
mustache, heard him rumble, “If I didn’t 
know you were a guy with guts, Reboul, 
I'd report you for anti-patriotic speech- 
es. Soon as we get back.” 

“That'll be a while, Corporal, the 
way things are shaping up. As for be- 
ing anti-patriotic, that’s bunk. I am 
against the Imperial Regime, Napoleon 
III and his Spanish drab. But I am a 
good Frenchman. It’s just that I won- 
der why in hell we should be fighting to 
settle who'll be king of Spain.” 

Duclos watched and listened avidly. 
The picture before him had settled, com- 
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pleted itself from the conversation. Of 
course, those were French Dragoons, in 
Imperial uniforms. Talking about their 
war, as was natural. Some of his friends 
were saying much the same about the 
Poles, yesterday, as Reboul was saying 
about the Spaniards. He listened curi- 
ously for the corporal’s answer. 

“Reboul, you’re a cavalryman, sec- 
ond-class. Leave the running of the 
nation, the politics, to educated fellows 
who know what it’s all about.” 

“Yd make a better statesman than 
they would make cavalrymen,” Reboul 
said quietly. 

“But this guy Bismarck must be put 
in his place. He’s grabbing everything. 
Look, he’s licked Austria, and now he 
has the Bavarians with him. He thinks 
he can rule the world. The Germans 
are good people, really, but they’re run 
by the wrong set. I was reading about 
ate 


THE man stretched on the 
ground moaned, and a young 

\ private, seated nearby, went 

wy cr to him at once, lifted his head 

with careful hands. And, at once, all of 
them grouped about the sick man. Du- 
clos saw his waxen face, with small, 
handsome features, and a mustache on 
the upper lip that was as scanty as a 
shadow. A man of another caste, an 
officer, obviously. Very young, certainly 
not more than twenty. And Duclos sud- 
denly realized that he knew his name: 
Leon de Brecourt. 

“Water—” 

A large canteen was tilted against his 
mouth. Then he spoke again. ““Where’s 
the sergeant?” 

“Killed last night, mon lieutenant,” 
the corporal replied. “Don’t you re- 
member?” 

“Ah, yes. So, you’re in charge, Cor- 
poral Frouart?” 

“At your orders, Lieutenant.” 

“I was shot, wasn’t 1?” 

“You were, Lieutenant.” 

“I’m going to die, eh?” 

“Well, that isn’t so sure.” 

De Brecourt smiled faintly. “Oh, I 
know—the liver is torn. That usually 
does the job. What’s the situation, other- 
wise?” 





“Ten men left, one wounded. Seven 
horses. We had to leave some behind. 
They’d been hit. But we followed your 
orders, Lieutenant. We made sure they 
couldn’t be used by the enemy. We also 
managed to break the butts off the car- 
bines left behind. Don’t fret; the Prus- 
sians won’t get anything.” 

“That’s fine, Frouart. Get the map. 
That’s it. Tell me where we are.” The 
corporal opened the case, unfolded a 
worn map, spoke in a murmur. Then the 
officer resumed: “You’re only a short 
distance from Emersweiler. That’s on 
the frontier. You are to leave me here 
and make your way there. Report to 
the first French officer you see. Try to 
save the horses, but if it’s impossible to 
pass with them, dispose of them and 
carry on on foot.” 

“We can’t leave you here, Lieu- 
tenant.” 

“Tt’s an order.” 

“Well—” The corporal hesitated— 
“T’ve been in service thirteen years, and 
never disobeyed an order. But I'll dis- 
obey that one.” 

“When was I wounded, Corporal?“ 

“Must have been around seven last 
night, when we broke through their 
lines down below.” 

“Nearly twelve hours ago. I shouldn’t 
be in your way much longer. You’ll leave 
me here. Later, you can indicate the 
spot, so that I can be found.” De Bre- 
court paused for another drink, stifled 
a groan. “It doesn’t matter to me, but 
my family will like to know. When you 
see the colonel, tell him I am sorry for 
the mess. I had a fine platoon. No one 
surrendered so far. Get the men to- 
gether, Corporal.” 

“They’re all here, Lieutenant.” 

“All right. I want you to do some- 
thing for the regiment: Don’t give your- 
selves up without a fight. I want no un- 
wounded man from my platoon in the 
enemy’s hands. I want your oath, each 
one separately. Corporal?” 

“I swear, Lieutenant.” 

“And you—Gastinois?” 

“T swear, Lieutenant.” 

“Reboul?” 

“T swear, Lieutenant. But you can be 
sure it’s for you and—” 

“Duclos—” 
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Pierre Duclos started. His mouth 


opened to answer. But another man had . 


come forward, to be seen by the wound- 
ed man. He was rather tall, broad-shoul- 
dered, with the sturdy limbs of a farmer. 

“T swear, Lieutenant.” 

Why, Duclos thought, that’s my 
grandfather, of course. Yes, he was here. 
One of the ten. It was curious to be- 
hold one’s grandfather at one’s own age, 
or even younger. Yes, there was a strong 
resemblance,:as his mother had pointed 
out often. 

“You take after your father’s side, 
Pierre. Nobody in my family ever had 
that ugly hooked nose. But your intel- 
ligence comes from us. Grandfather 
Maturin was a notary.” 


AFTER that, Pierre Duclos 
lost much interest in the others, 
absorbed in watching that 
other Pierre Duclos, who had 
been young sixty-nine years ago. And 
it was odd to know that he would go on 
from here, find the road to Emersweiler, 
reach Forbach. And to remember that 
that right leg, on which he braced his 
weight so confidently, would be shat- 
tered and mangled. To know that these 
were the last strides he would take with- 
out limping! 

Duclos wanted to speak to his grand- 
father, moved about to catch his eye, 
to attract his attention. Would the old 
man—who was young—recognize him— 
before he was born? 

The lieutenant had closed his eyes 
again, was very still. And the men were 
scattered in groups of two or three, 
each carrying the heavy Chassepot car- 
bine across his arm. Duclos’ grandfather 
had gone up the slope, some distance 
away, and was looking down into the 
shallow valley, between the trees. Du- 
clos felt a thrill of pride: There was a 
bird who had his mind on his job! 

There was a sudden movement from 
the lieutenant. He had sat up brusque- 
ly, supporting his weight on his hands. 
The hurt of his wound must have been 
horrible. His face wrenched with agony. 

“Vive TEmpereur!” he cried. 

Long live the Emperor: Napoleon 
TII, a sad, clownish figure, half-ruler, 
half-confidence man, who would surren- 





der in three weeks to the hated Bis- 
marck. A man with rotting kidneys, de- 
void of heroism and pride. A man whom 
even the most ardent Bonapartistes of 
the future would concede of small merit. 

And that lad of twenty, who was dy- 
ing, was shouting his faith in him! Du- 
clos wished he could go. to him, and tell 
him the truth. Tell him that what he 
was dying for was not worth while. Then 
the beauty of that faith itself struck 
him. Idols might be of vile metal, but 
their worshippers still could be sublime. 

De Brecourt fell back, and the men 
rushed to him. He must have lost con- 
sciousness, for he gave his moans free 
play. His plaintive voice wrenched the 
heart. They dwindled, died out. Cor- 
poral Frouart leaned over him, touched 
his lids with careful fingers. Then he 
rose. , 

“He did it on purpose,” he announced. 
“To cut our wait short and give us a 
chance to move on. And J say that the 
guy who goes back on his oath to him is 
a swine, and that I'll spit in his eye. 
That’s what I say!” 

“Don’t worry, Corporal, and save your 
spit,” Reboul told him. “We can’t leave 
him like this.” 

They unsheathed their sabers and 
started to dig the ground, turning up 
big clods. Then one of them had an 
idea, and as the blades were used for 
picks, the helmets were used for shovels. 
They did not dig very deep. The young 
lieutenant was wrapped in his heavy 
cloak, a handkerchief placed over his 
face. Then, carefully, they laid him in 
the shallow grave, covered him with sod. 
After that, despite the rising sun, they 
scattered, to bring up heavy stones 
which they piled on the mound. When it 
was over, they stood for some seconds, 
irresolutely. 

“Clean up,” Frouart snapped at last. 

They wiped their blades, their hel- 
mets. That did not take long. 

“What do we do now, Corporal? 
Those slobs will be stirring in a few 
moments,” 

“Well, we don’t intend to kill off good 
animals, and we can’t leave them be- 
hind. So seven of us have to ride. The 
swine don’t know how many of us are 


left, so when they spot seven riders, 
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they'll think that’s the lot. While they 
chase those seven, three can make a 
break for the frontier on foot. Ill take 
one of the horses.” He tore up a piece 
of paper, plied a pencil. “I’m putting 
these slips in my helmet. The three who 
get the marked papers walk.” 


THE nine men filed by, picked 

out their lot. And the three 

designated by fate stood aside. 

Duclos’ grandfather was one of 

them, as Duclos had known he must be. 

Again, there was a brief hesitation. 

They all looked toward the grave. And 

one of them, a young lad, went forward, 

removed his helmet and knelt by the 

ground. Corporal Frouart was on him 
in three strides, jerked him erect. 

“That’s not what he’d like, son. Line 


up—” The Dragoons drew up in a sin- © 


gle file facing the grave: “Attention. 
Present—arms!” The carbines rose, were 
held rigidly. Frouart stood with his 
heels together, on parade: “Adieu, mon 
lieutenant.” Then this must have seemed 
somewhat brief, for he resumed, “We 
will carry out your orders as long as we 
are alive.” 

Four of them were doomed to die in- 
side a year. Reboul and another that 
very morning, not five miles away, the 
third was to end in the snow at Vil- 
lersexel. Corporal Frouart, become a 
sergeant, was bound for the common 
grave at Patay. Duclos watched them, 
and wondered whether foreknowledge 
of what would befall would alter their 
decision. Probably not. 

“Ground arms! At ease.” 

“Do we go together or do we sepa- 
rate?” one of the trio asked. 

“We have a better chance of sneaking 
through one by one.” 

They shook hands, and started out 
one by one. Two had vanished under 
the trees when Grandfather Duclos left 
the camping place. And there was noth- 
ing left, save the heap of stones. 
fi. The Dragoon was plodding 

along, his strides clumsy in his 
heavy boots. He had fastened his big 
saber over the saddle-bags slung on his 


PIERRE DUCLOS caught up 
with his grandfather. 


back like a knapsack, to keep the scab- 
bard from getting between his legs as 
he walked. He seemed tired and fright- 
ened, and the beard showed black on his 
jaws beneath the silken mustache. 

“Eh, Gramp—” Duclos said, timidly. 

The other did not turn, kept on, to- 
wards Emersweiler and Forbach. Pierre 
was at his side, touching his elbow from 
time to time, but he did not appear to 
know it. Away from his friends, from 
the corporal, his resolution seemed to 
waiver. Several times; he paused, looked 
about, ready to turn. He was consider- 
ing giving himself up to the Prussians, 
that was clear. And that was what he 
had never told Pierre when he narrated 
the story. 

“You must keep on,” Pierre told him. 
“You must get to Forbach.” 

Yes, Old Duclos had to get to For- 
bach, to get behind the barricades with 
Dulac’s Dragoons of the Twelfth Regi- 
ment. He must keep his appointment 
with that Dreyse missile. He must have 
sensed this himself, that Destiny had 
him by the nape of the neck and was 
urging him on, for he muttered: 

“Yes, Lieutenant.” 

Then he shook himself and walked on, 
lifting each foot clumsily, for his soles 
were chafed from the march. A Dragoon, 
of course, fights astride and afoot, tra- 
ditionally, but he rides to and from a 
battle. Pierre Duclos himself, a Dra- 
goon, too, rode to the fight, on an auto- 
mobile instead of a horse. It was only 
when he had to carry a message that he 
walked. 

A message... 

Yes, he had a message, an important 
message in the turned up cuff of his coat. 
A message to deliver to the assault cars 
on the other road, over the hills. But 
suddenly, he was so very tired and 
wanted to sleep. 

“Eh, Gramp,” he called, “I’ve got a 
message.” 

Grandfather stopped. He had heard, 
this time. And he turned to look at 
Pierre. Now, under the helmet, the lad 
saw the face he remembered, the white 
mustache, the spreading of the nostrils 
and the wrinkled jowls curving to the 
pinkish chin. 

“Oh, it’s you, little one?” He smiled, 
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and showed his stumpy, blackened teeth. 
He spat to one side, the way he always 
did when he smoked. For he was smok- 
ing now, the pipe with the carved bowl 
that represented a Zouave’s head. “What 
did you say? A message?” 

“A message from my lieutenant.” 

“From your lieutenant, eh? Well, 
that’s an important matter. You must 
get it delivered quickly.” 

“T am too tired.” 

The old face grew stern, the mustache 
bristled. 

“Didn’t I walk from Germany to 
France, in my days? Come on—we'll 
walk together.” And he reached a 
gnarled fist out, gripped Pierre by his 
wounded shoulder. The pain was in- 
tense. ‘““Come on, come on—you’ll wince 
later, my lad. There’s the job. You're 
a Duclos, and we do our job.” 

Pierre dropped to his knees, and 
wanted to rest, to sleep. But the old man 
had become a driving devil, clawed him 
with those sinewy, pink-blue fingers, 
pushed him on and on. 

“I’m too tired, Grandfather. I must 
rest.” 

“You'll rest later, when the job is 
done. Get up, loafer, good for nothing, 
devil’s brat.” The old man was swearing, 
the way he had sworn at his oxen when 
the increasing twilight made the earth 
seem tougher and harder to plow. “Get 
up and hand in your message. Then you 
can rest. Get up.” 

The fingers bit in Pierre’s shoulder 
like steel pincers. And he rose and ran 
to get away from them. He was a good 
runner, the regimental champion two 
years running at six hundred. But Old 
Duclos kept up with him, limp, wooden 
shoes, helmet, saber and all. 

“You’re a soldier, a dragoon. 
on.” 

/‘T’'m hurt. I must sleep.” 

“Come on, come on. The message, the 
message. The assault carts! Loafer, 
bum, do-nothing, fit-for-naught, Pope’s 
mariner—” The old man was furious if 
he used that. Pierre had better keep 
going. “Come on, pick yourself up. 
Come on—” 

The minutes passed. Pierre staggered 
on. Then his grandfather waved his 
hands.” You're there, Pierre. Straight 


Come 


down the hill. Don’t you see them? So 
long. I’m on my way to Forbach:” 

“Don’t leave me—I can’t walk alone.” 

But the old chap was flitting away, in- 
credibly fast. Pierre reeled after him, 
shouting. Then his wound hurt again 
from the pressure ef powerful fingers. 
He turned, and saw Reboul standing at 
his side. But Reboul had on a leather 
jacket and the steel helmet with the 
crash-padding in front. There were other 
men around, too, in khaki and leather, 
young, strong men. 

“Where’s my grandfather?” 

“He’s nuts,” a voice said. Someone 
was shaking him gently. “Eh, fellow— 
where you from, eh? What’s the matter? 
What you doing here, eh?” 

“Message. My cuff—” Pierre’s head 
cleared somewhat, he made an effort to 
stand straight, reported: “Dragoon 
Duclos, Pierre, Reconnoitering Group. 
Message in my cufi—” 

“We got it, old man. It’s all right, all 
right. You'll be fine. Ambulance’ll come 
for you. Lucky stiff, out of it early—for 
three or four months, anyway. Get that? 
Three, four months? Eh, watch out! 
Want to lie down, uh?” 

The men eased Pierre to the ground, 
and he looked up at their staring faces. 
Hadn’t they ever seen a wounded man 
before? Pierre laughed, tried to explain. 
He knew that his grandfather was dead, 
that he had been delirious, but that he 
had kept going. The rest, he had recom- 
posed from the old fellow’s often re- 
peated yarn: It was all there, tough 
Reboul, the good corporal and the dying 
lieutenant who made them swear not to 
surrender. What had started it had been 
that name, Emersweiler, on the marker! 

“What’s he saying?” one of the men 
asked. 

“Wait—he’s saying, vive l’Empereur!” 

They all laughed, and Pierre was 
angry. He would have liked to explain 
what he was trying to express. But 
hands were lifting him gently, placing 
him on a stretcher. He would roll one 
way, then the other, toward the Rossel 
River and the ford. 

“Nothing much,” a voice was saying. 
“Just a busted shoulder, and loss of 
blood. The guy’ll be all right, even if his 
clock is seventy years slow!” 


The drooping muzzle pointed at 
the Iron Duke. 
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INCE it is a common law of human 
behavior that men who follow any 
hazardous occupation discount the 

risks of their calling, no one got steamed 
up when the Armbuster vanished off the 
South Bank. Two days of heavy fog, 
with sudden westerly that drove in ev- 
ery troller from Hecate Strait to Ta- 
toosh. The Armbuster never got in. The 
Hakai Pass fleet chalked up another boat 
and two men gone down to flirt with the 
mermaids. 

Men who live months on end with only 
an inch or so of wooden plank between 
their feet and death know that by the 
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law of averages somebody has to get it 
now and then. Salmon trollers are not a 
good insurance risk. But that doesn’t 
worry the swivel-necks. They do not like 
to be called tough guys, but they are. 
They have to be. 

They talked quite casually about the 
Armbuster. Too bad, but then. One or 
two men observed that it was a trifle 
odd. The Armbuster was a bank troller, 
built to ice down ten thousand pounds 
of salmon, to stay offshore a week if 
necessary. Big little wooden boats like 
that don’t founder in a seaway. Still, on 
the heaving bosom of the old gray 
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widow-maker anything can happen. 

One week later, the Sirocco, last seen 
ten miles outside Calvert Island, failed 
to make port. Within three days Johnny 
Secord, single-handed on the Malahat, 
disappeared into thin air. Every troller 
between Milbank Sound and Bull Har- 
bor began to sit up and take notice. 


“Three bank trollers in ten days an’ 
not a livin’ soul knowin’ what hap- 
pened to ’em!” Bill Tollman stormed. 
“Tt’s too much.” 

Muzz Cameron shrugged his shoulders. 
He and Johnny had been close friends. 

“They were not haywire outfits,” Bill 
went on. “They were all three high-line 
boats. They were able, well-powered. 
There has been no real bad weather any- 
how. Just fog. They didn’t go ashore, 
because the coast has been combed for 
miles. Boats like them don’t founder at 

“Acts of God an’ risks of navigation,” 
Muzz said thoughtfully, “covers a lot 
of territory. Gas lines leak; engines back- 
fire. You get fires an’ explosions. You 
can hit a submerged log twenty miles 
offshore an’ bust a hole that'll sink you 
in ten minutes. Lotsa things can lose 
a boat in these waters.” 

“Yeah. But not three of the crack 
boats outa Hakai in ten days,” Bill per- 
sisted. “It don’t add up that way.” 

“T’m no psychic,” Muzz replied. “So 
it’s just more trollers gone the way of 
all flesh. These things happen. You 
might get it next—or me.” 

Bill didn’t comment on that. Muzz 
was sitting on the Iron Duke’s hatch, his 
own packet rubbing gunnels with Bill’s 
chunky ship. Bill leaned against his 
mast, staring about Barney Bay. It was 
five in the evening. The little cove was 
full of trollers, their tall poles thrust 
aloft. Men sat on decks or fixed gear or 
slept. Boats were still drifting in, un- 
loading salmon on a floating fish camp. 

Bill watched a high-bowed banker 
tied against the scow. One man heaved 
salmon out of the ice pens below decks. 
His partner forked them off with a pica- 
roon. They had been digging salmon out 
of their hold for twenty minutes. 

“Them guys on the Two Brothers sure 
elick on fish,” Bill remarked. “What they 
got we haven’t got?” 


“The breaks,” Muzz said. “There’s 
thousands of square miles of Pacific 
Ocean outside Hakai. Easy for one boat 
to hit a school, an’ others miss ’em. Be- 
sides, we’re gettin’ our share.” 

“They’re too consistent for it to be 
just breaks on findin’ salmon,” Bill said. 
“T think Tl tail ’em offshore in the 
mornin’. How about it?” 

“Okay by me,” Muzz nodded. “May- 
be they got a mystery spoon, or some 
new trollin’ wrinkles.” 


BILL TOLLMAN kept pond- 
ering over those missing boats 
as the Iron Duke parted the 
morning fog that wrapped the 
seaward mouth of Hakai. 

It seemed incredible that suddenly 
there were five men he would never see 
or speak to again. It didn’t seem right 
that in the ordinary course of making a 
living there should be casualties as swift 
and ruthless as those of war. 

He could hear Muzz plowing off his 
starboard side, who-o-o-oof, unseen but 
keeping pace. Other faint noises marked 
trollers driving on their course by com- 
pass. Bill ran his fingers through wavy 
blond hair. His blue eyes stared ahead 
into those gray swirls, watching the 
ground swell heave up and pass under 





’ him. It was a depressing thought that 


a man could be alive and whooping one 
minute and the next be sunk in that 
heaving green to make a meal for crabs 
and dogfish. Silly thing to imagine. The 
Iron Duke was strong and able. But so, 
Bill reflected, were the Armbuster, the 
Strocco, and the Malahat. And where 
were they? 


It was not possible to hang on to the 
Two Brothers in that murk. Bill knew 
about where they had fished the last trip, 
and he expected to pick her up when the 
fog cleared, which it usually did any time 
between ten o’clock and noon. Meantime 
he and Muzz kept within hail of each 
other and drove straight out to sea. Due 
west would take them over ‘a thirty 
fathom bank in three hours. 

They left Barney Point at 3 a.m. At 
six-o’clock, still in moderate fog, they 
slowed to a crawl and shot their gear, 
twenty miles offshore. Not until near 
eleven did the white shape of Muzz 
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Cameron’s Loch Lomond show in the 
clearing air, half a mile away. At greater 
distances specks rose and fell on the 
heave of the sea. Bill slanted over to the 
Loch. Muzz opened and closed _ his 
spread fingers twice. Twenty salmon. 
Bill had about the same. Coho. Fair 
fishing. 

“Let’s head out an’ see which one of 
them is the Two Brothers,” Bill yelled. 

They stood off sou’west, still on the 
great spread of the South Bank, trolling 
abreast, three hundred yards apart. 
They passed two other trollers. The 
third was the Two Brothers. Bill and 
Muzz spread out, flanking the bigger 
boat. With powerful binoculars they 
could each mark every move made by 
the man working in the Two Brothers 
cockpit. They held that position until 
noon passed. The Two Brothers reversed 
her course. Bill and Muzz did also. Bill 
saw no high line fishing. The Two 
note pulled even less salmon than he 

id. 

“Maybe it isn’t their day,” he mut- 
tered. 

Bill couldn’t talk to Muzz Cameron 
as they lay at anchor that night. The 
sun went down in a red haze. The black 
wall of fog that hangs always far off- 
shore in the North Pacific rolled in and 
over them. Twenty-odd fathoms of water 
under the keel, seven tons of boat swing- 
ing to a sixty-pound mudhook with a 
hundred fathom scope of manila line. If 
uneasy lies the head that wears a crown, 
far more uneasy lies a troller anchored 
on an offshore bank. Uneasy and lone- 
ly. The sea is a place of ominous silences 
when the voice of the wind is still, doubly 
so under a veil of fog. When a man lies 
in his tossing bunk wondering if he rides 
over the bodies of drowned men he knew, 
well—Bill Tollman was not subject to 
nervous fancies. But he kept thinking, 
wondering. 

Bill rose in one of those rare bright 
dawns that now and then gladdens a 
bank troller’s heart. Smoke streamed 
from Muzz Cameron’s stovepipe, a hun- 
dred yards away. Two cables astern the 
Two Brothers lifted and sank in slow, 
graceful motions. Half a dozen boats lay 
in sight on the South Bank, and more 
unseen, since those twenty and thirty 


fathom depths ran for miles, a high point 
on the continental shelf that fronts the 
whole North Pacific coast. Bill ate his 
breakfast on the afterdeck, glad of that 
bright morning. 

The Two Brothers stood away west- 
ward. Bill and Muzz ran their spoons 
right where they pulled anchor and im- 
mediately they struck salmon, spring sal- 
mon, large hungry fish. A little late for 
springs, but the spring is an unpredict- 
able wanderer as well as being the aristo- 
crat of table salmon, and there they were. 
Bill switched his gear to largé spring 
spoons of golden bronze and chortled as 
each bell clanged a fresh strike. For two 
hours those spring salmon took the hook 
savagely. Then they ceased to bite at 
all. Bill trolled in wide circles, picking 
up the odd* coho. One sweep brought 
him close aboard the Loch Lomond. 

“T got about six hundred pounds of 
spring,” Bill yelled. “Doin’ any good?” 

“About the same, I guess,” Muzz an- 
swered. “How about gettin’ together 
around eleven an’ cookin’ some grub?” 

The sea had gone flat. It spread like 
a gray-green, slightly corrugated mirror. 
Bill and Muzz moved on this smooth 
surface in a vast emptiness. The skyline 
was bare of all craft. Every troller visible 
in the sunrise had steamed far off. Bill 
and Muzz hoisted poles, lashed them 
against their masts, lay alongside. 

“This is the kinda day makes you glad 
to be alive,” Bill said. “Only I wish we 
had ice. We gotta run these fish in to- 
day.” 

“Them springs ‘ll bite again at sun- 
down,” Muzz said. “No use both of us 
leggin’ it twenty miles to deliver. Flip 
a quarter to see which of us goes in.” 

“Heads I go,” Muzz said when Bill 
spun a coin. It fell clinking on the deck. 
Tails. 

“T’ll take ’em to Namu,” Bill declared. 
“T can load enough ice for both of us, so 
we can stick around out here three-four 
days. There’s hiyw salmon around these 
parts right now.” 


BILL TOLLMAN blasted his 
whistle with a curse on the 
fog. The heat of that one beau- 
: tiful day had bred a light 
nor’west breeze and all the fog between 
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the B. C. coast and Vladivostock had 
blown in on the South Bank, on all that 
area. It shrouded the coast so densely 
that Bill was a full day behind on his run 
out from Namu. He had to raise the 
Loch Lomond soon or part of Muzz 
Cameron’s catch would spoil. And he 
couldn’t get any answer. The Iron 
Duke and the Loch Lomond had shrill 
vibrophone whistles, tuned to the same 
note. A blast from either carried two 
miles. Bill figured he had made a good 
compass course, and if Muzz was where 
he ought to be he should answer. But 
he didn’t. Nothing but the ear-piercing 
note of his own whistle cut that damp 
vapor. 

“Damn!” Bill muttered. He lay with 
his engine throttled to a whisper, listen- 
ing. It was like being in a clammy tomb. 
“No use,” he grumbled. 


He dropped a sounding-lead, nodded 


satisfaction. He had made good his com- | 


pass course to the South Bank’s peak, 
the twelve-fathom patch. He was right 
on it. Late afternoon, heavy fog. May- 
be it would clear tomorrow. Bill let his 
hook run. He stood on deck in that damp 
hush, feeling small and forlorn. Maybe 
Muzz, unable to connect with him in 
that fog, had run for Hakai to deliver. 
Bill went below finally and cooked his 
supper. 

At daybreak he put on his gear, drifted 
through the fog, tooting at minute inter- 
vals. He took fish steadily, mixed springs 
and coho. Visibility remained at a 
hundred yards, a hazy circle surrounded 
by fog that billowed like smoke. Bill 
ran short courses, coming back now and 
then to the twelve-fathom spot. He 
meant to stick to that known position 
until it cleared. At eleven in the fore- 
noon he dropped his hook again, to rest 
awhile and eat. He had taken a lot of 
salmon. From 3 A.M. until sundown is 
a long day in the high latitudes. Bill 
slept for an hour, came on deck to curse 
the fog again. It was still thick enough 
to cut with a knife. But the salmon bit, 
regardless of fog. Bill put his anchor- 
winch in gear. 

The line came reeving in on the nigger- 
head, easily at first. Then there seemed 
an uncommon strain. The engine slowed. 
Finally the chain end came to the winch. 


Bill stopped it and went forward to cat 
the anchor. 

He stared down over the stemhead in 
a frozen sort of horror. The stock of his 
anchor just cleared the sea. One fluke 
hooked the body of a man. Sightless 
eyes stared glassy in a white face. Brown 
hair waved like short, fine seaweed. Bill 
knew that face, that fine brown hair. 
He knew the green sweater and Bannock- 
burn trousers. But for a moment it was 
too incredible, too fantastic, too horrible 
to be believed. With the bight of a line 
and tackle from his mast Bill hoisted 
Johnny Secord’s body to his deck. Then 
he sat down, his hands and knees shak- 
ing. Presently he put aside that sick 
feeling. 

Faced by a ghastly reality, Bill 
checked off the facts. 

No gale had overwhelmed the Malahat 
to drown Johnny Secord. He had been 
shot. The bullet-hole stood blue where 
the green sweater parted in a V at his 
throat. Two ten-pound trolling leads 
had been lashed to his feet. Bill Tollman 
needed no pictures with that story. All 
he needed was an answer to the riddle 
of murder on the high seas. The key to 
Johnny Secord’s passing might fit the 
lock that shut an unseen door on the 
Armbuster and the Sirocco. 

“T gotta run,” he muttered. “I can’t 
lay out here with that aboard.” 

As he got under way, the fog swirling 
above his masthead thinned a little, took 
on a peculiar bright yellowish glow from 
sunshine in a'cloudless sky. No sign of a 
break. Just that lighting up. Bill ran 
half a mile on a compass course for 
Hakai. 

Lying at anchor, with that dead man 
aboard, he had forgotten his whistle. 
Now he pulled the cord. Instantly, off 
south, that blast was answered by an- 
other equally shrill, a sustained note 
with two short toots at the end. Fol- 
lowing it a deeper-toned signal. 

That was the Loch’s whistle—the first. 
Bill felt a strange relief. Blasting at thir- 
ty-second intervals, steering by sound, 
Bill came up on two vessels lying-to, 
poles lashed up, ghost shapes in that bil- 
lowing fog. He had to come within a 
hundred feet before he could clearly dis- 
tinguish the Loch Lomond, Then he saw 
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that the second vessel was the Two 
Brothers. 

The ground swell ran in slow folds. 
Bill eased alongside the Loch. Muzz 
shivered at sight of Johnny Secord’s 
body. Bill told him how he came by that 
grim object. As Bill talked, the Two 
Brothers edged near. 

Smoky Vashon, at a boat-length, said: 
“Any luck, kid?” 

“Don’t know if you’d call it luck,” 
Bill answered. “I hooked a dead man 
off the bottom. He’s been shot an’ sunk 
with trollin’ leads to his feet.” 

The Two Brothers pushed alongside 
and made fast. Three abreast, they rode 
the swell, wrapped in that fog billowing 
white like shredded cotton floating in the 
air. Jack and Smoky Vashon stared at 
the dead man’s waxy face—waxy where 
it wasn’t a dull red. The crabs had been 
at work. 

“Dirty work at the crossroads,” Smoky 
Vashon said calmly. “Somebody sure 
put on a pirate act. What you goin’ to 
do with him?” 

“Run him in to Hakai, I guess,” Bill 
said. “They can send word by a packer 
to the Provincial police.” 

“We're goin’ to Namu to deliver an’ 
ice up,” Smoky Vashon told him. “We 
could take the corpus. Might be a 
Provincial patrol boat there. Anyway 
the cannery’s got wireless to call the 
police.” 

“Will you?” Bill said. “I just come 

out. Save me an empty run.” 
_ “Sure,” Smoky nodded. “The bulls 
can come out an’ look you up if they 
want to talk about it. They’re kind a 
funny that way.” 

“T couldn’t tell ’em any more’n I’ve 
told you,” Bill said. “It’s just a plain 
cold-blooded killin’. Maybe the same 
thing happened to the Armbuster an’ the 
Sirocco.” 

“Could be,” Smoky agreed. “I don’t 
guess Johnny Secord shot himself, tied 
twenty pounds of lead to his feet an’ 


jumped overboard.” 
minishing beat of her exhaust, 


ie 
Bill Tollman and Muzz Cam- 


eron looked at each other. 


FOG closed in about the Two 
Brothers. Listening to the di- 


“I was gettin’ damn nervous about 
you,” Bill said. “Hit any fish?” 

“T'll say,” Muzz told him. “I’m loaded. 
“Had to dump a few spoiled ones this 
mornin’. ’ll run into Hakai. I’m glad 
the Two Brothers took that stiff. Dead 
men, even dead men I know, give me 
the creeps.” 

“Me too,” Bill nodded. “I’ll fork over 
what fish I got. You try an’ get back 
here to the spot tonight. I got a hold full 
of ice, but get some more, if you can, at 
the Hakai camp. There’s fish around.” 

“You bet there’s fish,” Muzz said. “I'll 
get back tonight all right. There’s seven 
or eight hours of daylight yet. Reason 
you couldn’t raise me was I went off to 
the west edge of the bank yesterday with 
the Two Brothers. The fog was so thick 
I didn’t reckon you’d come out, an’ 
they’d located a big school of coho. Gee, 
we sure did slay them. I must have over 
three thousand pounds.” 


Bill had been listening, his head tilted. 

“Funny how fog sometimes muffles 
sound,” he said. “They ain’t been gone 
two minutes an’ you can’t hear a thing.” 

“Yeah, fog’s hell on a bank troller,” 
Muzz replied. “Let’s have a cup of 
coffee before I start. She’s all hot.” 

They ate a quick lunch in the Loch 
Lomond’s cabin. Bill gave Muzz his slip 
for the Namu delivery and ninety-odd 
dollars in currency. Muzz disappeared 
in the mist. Bill dropped his poles and 
began to troll. Coho salmon swam in 
small schools all over the bank. When 
Muzz rejoined him they would head for 
that big school on the western edge of 
the bank. Meantime he would hover 
around the twelve-fathom patch. 

Bill steered east. So long as he ran a 
good compass course and kept track of 
his running time, he knew his approxi- 
mate position. 

Sitting in the little cockpit dead aft, 
watching the magnetic needle let into the 
deck Bill, heard a slight bump against his 
planking. He glanced overside to see a 
short piece of gray-painted board float 
by. Bill snagged it with his gaff. Ten 
inches by two, three feet long. The 
numeral IV carved in the wood. 

Bill knew that board. He had sat on 
it many a time. A loose-fitted cover- 
board off the Loch Lomond’s killing-box. 
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“Musta kicked it over and never 
noticed,” Bill muttered. 

Twenty minutes after that the dim 
outline of a boat loomed so close that 
Bill had to swing. A deep-sided black 
hull, her engine exhaust a faint whisper. 
She was across his bow, and as Bill 
swung to avoid fouling the lines that 
trailed astern they moved abreast for a 
minute, swinging away from each other. 


And Bill’s heart skipped a beat. He 
could see the vague outline of a head and 
shoulders through a pilothouse window. 
And another man stood half in, half out 
the wheelhouse doorway. He had a rifle 
in his hands. He stared at Bill. He didn’t 
speak. He wasn’t aiming the gun, but the 
drooping muzzle pointed at the Iron 
Duke. And then, as the two ships swung, 
the fog made a curtain between them. 
Bill Tollman breathed easier. Nothing 
was said, nothing done, yet some queer, 
appalling thoughts had flashed across 
Bill’s mind. He had never seen that 
troller. Sparrowhawk in white letters on 
her black planksheer. Bill couldn’t know 
whether that posture and rifle spelled 
attack or defence. But he ‘walked for- 
ward and took his own carbine off the 
pins it hung on and brought it back aft. 
That bird could have potted him like a 
sitting rabbit. He wouldn’t be caught 
flat-footed like that again. 

“Piratical lookin’ outfit from the water 
up,” he muttered to himself. “Or am I 
just gettin’ jittery? Blast this fog.” 

He worked back and forth until near 
sundown, still in unabated fog. He 
heaved the lead finally and got sixteen 
fathoms, gravel. The South Bank bot- 
tom was well charted, sand, gravel, clay, 
shell, rock. Bill knew about where he 
was. He dropped anchor. 

Until darkness and fog combined to 
cover the sea’s face with a black veil, 
Bill blasted that vibrophone horn at one 
minute intervals. He got no answer. 

“T guess Muzz just couldn’t make it in 
this pea-souper,” Bill decided as he 


turned into his bunk. 
THE North Pacific fog is as 
Dawn came with a clear sky 

and bright sun following. But 


uncertain as a neurotic woman. 
it didn’t bring the Loch Lomond. 


In that bright morning Bill Tollman 
ceased to feel that something must be 
amiss. He worked west, grateful for that 
August warmth after three days in the 
damp embrace of the fog. Three hours 
off the twelve-fathom spot he hit—or 
so he surniised—the big coho school on 
which the Two Brothers and Muzz had 
made a killing. 

Bill’s gurdys reeled constantly. As 
fast as he cleared one line another loaded. 
He had _ no time to brood, no thought 
for anything but the business in hand. A 
troller only gets fishing like that a few 
times in any season. The coho came up 
fighting, silver flashes in the sun as each 
broke the surface. 

He looked up to see the Two Brothers 
steaming slowly, poles spread, a mile 
south. A troller always comes back to 
good fishing. But Muzz Cameron hadn’t 
come back. Bill slanted over to hail the 
Vashon craft. 


“The bull patrol was in Namu,” Smoky 
Vashon yelled. “Wants to talk to you. 
I told ’em you’d be in Hakai or Namu in 
a day or two. How’s fishin’? They say 
they’re biting plenty.” 

“Tops,” Bill answered, still a little 
worried. “See anything of the Loch 
Lomond on your way out?” 

“No,” Vashon called across. “But- we 
run out here before daylight. Looks like 
lots of coho around. Say, how does your 
glass read?” 

“Low. Fallin’ fast,” Bill replied. “She’s 
goin’ to blow.” 

“Yeah. If it ain’t fog it’s wind,” Smoky 
complained. “Well, we'll kill ’em while 
we can.” 

“Hey,” Bill shouted on impulse. “You 
know a packet called the Sparrowhawk? 
Black hull. Two man outfit.” 

“T’'ll say,” Smoky Vashon yelled back. 
“They're from North Island. See ’em 
around here?” 

“Yesterday,” Bill told him. “On the 
bank.” 

“Bad eggs, them two,” Smoky bawled 
across the widening space. 

Bad eggs, eh? They looked it, Bill 
thought. Still, you couldn’t always 
judge an egg by its shell. 

In that bright atmosphere Bill could 
see specks near and far on the sea— 
trollers, rising and falling in a ground 
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swell that imperceptibly lumped higher 
as the day waned. Wind, a big wind, far 
off. The heat that bred fog also bred 
westerly winds. 

But it was as yet a perfect day. Bill 
could see the loom of a high peak on 
Calvert Island, purple on the skyline be- 
hind Hakai Pass. He stood in the cock- 
pit, stripped to undershirt and overalls. 
The salmon were still biting. 


The aneroid needle stood at 29.30 when 
Bill dropped his hook in twenty-five 
fathoms. He hadn’t stopped all day. He 
had pulled, dressed and iced down a 
hundred and forty coho since sunrise. He 
looked at that low glass and was tempted 
to run. It was wisest to run. And then 
he shrugged his shoulders. Might be 
just rain. He disregarded the stray puffs 
of cool wind that fluttered across the 
darkening sea. It was a-fair wind for 
Hakai if it did blow. Bill was very tired, 
very sleepy. 

He could see the riding-lights of the 
Two Brothers and three other boats 
anchored up within a radius of a mile. 

“Let ’er blow,” Bill muttered as he 


turned in. 
Q | Tron Duke kept shifting Bill in 
his bunk. The wind rose in 
screeches through wire stays, taut cord- 
age. Once or twice Bill felt the hook 
slip on gravel bottom as a big one 
creamed along the Iron Duke’s bows, 
shoving her backward. But he stayed in 
the flea-pit till dawn, and when he peered 
out the wheelhouse door in daylight Bill 
made a face at the sea. 

Wind whooped out of the west, a bit 
northerly. The big ones had little curling 
white crests. A troller couldn’t handle 
gear in that slop. Bill pulled his anchor 
and ran. Everything else had vanished 
off the bank. He plowed for three hours 
before he sighted any craft, and then 
only a lone troller streaking in past the 
South Pointers, headed like himself for 
the sheltered cove behind Barney Point. 
When their converging courses brought 
them near, Bill saw that it was the black- 
hulled troller, the Sparrowhawk. 

Bill slowed down in the narrow en- 
trance, laid the Iron Duke alongside the 


IT DID blow. Before day- 
light the plunge and roll of the 





fish-camp. Before he touched a hatch- 
cover Bill said to the buyer: “Loch 
Lomond deliver here night before last, 
or yesterday?” 

The man shook his head. 

“Oh,” Bill said. The Sparrowhawk 
was easing in the other side of the scow. 
Bill took a long look around the cove. 
He spotted the Iron Duke II, manned by 
a wild Irishman and the little wizened 
Duke of Belize, who had given Bill Toll- 
man his start as a troller as well as the 
little ship Bill helmed. The West Wind 
also. Two of Bill’s crowd. who had been 
farther north. But no sight of the Loch 


. Lomond among the forty-odd trollers in 


that bight. 

Bill forked off his catch. When he 
backed away from the scow he wheeled 
out into the Pass. Eight miles to Namu. 
He made it in an hour. 

“No,” the cannery bookkeeper said. 
“Cameron hasn’t been here. You made 
the last delivery for both of you.” 


Flat and final. Muzz Cameron had to 
deliver one place or the other. Bill went 
out and sat on a pile-head of the cannery 
wharf. ‘Gulls wheeled overhead, filled 
the air with white pinions and harsh cry- 
ing. The cannery line rumbled. Steam 
hissed. Voices droned. The west wind 
ruffled Bill’s fair hair. But Bill Tollman 
didn’t see or hear. He sat staring at the 
wharf planks. 

Another hour’s run brought him along- 
side the Iron Duke II and the West 
Wind, outside boats in a row of seven 
swinging to two anchors. The Two 
Brothers lay in the middle. Aside from 
Bill every packet in that row was a two- 
man bank troller.. Bill Tollman knew 
them all. Sometimes that bunch fished 
the same area as a fleet, scouting fish 
and telling each other, tying up together. 
High-line trollers. Going hounds. 

When Bill told them Muzz Cameron 
had come up missing in calm, foggy 
weather they looked sober. It was the 
fourth boat in three weeks off the South 
Bank. Bill looked at the black Sparrow- 
hawk swinging alone on her anchor not 
far off. But he didn’t say anything. 

Bill remembered that he was hungry. 
He rowed over to the fish scow. It had 
a store at one end. While he was talk- 
ing to the buyer, the P. M. VI slid in. 
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“She’s_ whoopin’,” the  constable- 
skipper told Bill. “We got a rough ride 
from Spider Island.” 

“You didn’t notice the Loch Lomond 
at the Spider Island camp?” Bill asked 
sharply. 

The officer shook his head. Bill 
couldn’t tell them much about either 
Muzz or his hooking up Johnny Secord’s 
body. But he recounted the facts terse- 
ly. The two Provincial men frowned. 

“Tt looks to me,” Bill said bluntly, “as 
if somebody is doin’ a foxy job of hi- 
jackin’. Every one of them guys would 
have from a couple of hundred to a 
thousand dollars in cash on him, besides 
a load of salmon.” 

The policeman nodded. He looked in- 
tently at Bill. 

“Would you be havin’ any ideas about 
that—or who?” he asked. 

“No,” Bill said. “I wouldn’t have 
nothin’ but the wildest kinda guess. You 
know anythin’ about that black troller, 
the Sparrowhawk?” 

“No,” the constable said. “But we'll 
find out. There’s no evidence of anything 
but that one man has positively been 
murdered. That’s enough for us to hang 
around in this area with our eyes open.” 

“That’s your business,” Bill nodded. 
“One thing sure—them four boats did 
not founder. They weren’t wrecked. It’s 
my notion all of ’em went the way 
Johnny Secord did.” 

“Tt sort of adds up to that,” the 
Provincial officer said. “Better keep 
your rifle handy, Tollman, when a 
strange packet eases up to you in the 
0. ? 


“You're tellin’ me,” Bill said somberly. 
, . THE police boat slid out to 
: anchor. Trollers hailed Bill as 
he rowed back. Everybody in 
Barney Bay knew now that 
another boat was posted missing. Bill 
got aboard his own ship. He sat brood- 
ing in the Iron Duke’s cabin until Perry 
Connor stuck his red head in and told 
him the coffee pot was on in the Iron 
Duke II. Live men, Perry said, had to 
eat, no matter who died. Bill found 
other trollers sipping coffee aboard the 
Connor-Duke of Belize ship. 
Later somebody said a poker game was 


running on the West Wind and Bill went 
over the joined rubstrakes to have a 
look-see. Johnny Van Tromp, Gabe Ma- 
guire, Dave Vose and two West Coast 
men surrounded a table in the West 
Wind’s cabin. Like the Iron Duke II, 
she was: beamy and deep. That ample 
space was filled with men. and cigarette 
smoke and profanity. The gale gave 
them a rest, an enforced rest. 

Bill Tollman sat on a bunk to watch 
the play. After awhile Dave Vose took 
a bump in a big pot and dropped out. 

Bill took the vacated place. It was a 
tough game. Johnny Van Tromp, all 
four of them, in fact, were ready money 
trollers and they didn’t play a piker’s 
game. Bill had to concentrate on his 
play. It helped him forget about Muzz 
Cameron. He didn’t notice that Jack 
Vashon had come in until one of the 
West Coast men decided to quit. Then 
Vashon took his chair. Once a tidal swirl 
through the cove swung the line of boats, 
and through a porthole Bill saw the black 
Sparrowhawk, riding like a lone bird, two 
men sitting on her back deck. 

“Anybody know that black packet?” 
Bill asked. 

“Yeah,” a Kyuquot man said. His 
tone had a tinge of scorn. “Herrin’ 
chokers from North Island.” 


“They get the fish, though,” another 
remarked. “Their business if they’d 
rather sling bait than brass.” 

Like a fly fisherman speaking of an 
angler who used worms for trout. 

There were no chips in that poker 
game. There was a lot of loose silver and 
a good many five and ten dollar bills. 
The play ran on. Fishermen wandered in 
and out. The hum of talk in that cabin 
was a steady drone. Heavy puffs from 
the westerly slewed the boats, blasted 
through the West Wind’s open ports. 
Wisecracks and tall stories. A poker 
game for blood. A troller’s Saturday 
night in the middle of the week. 

Bill opened a jackpot. Gabe Maguire 
raised before the draw. Bill stood the 
raise. So did Jack Vashon. Vashon had 
lost steadily. As he called for his cards 
on the draw he pulled some bills out of a 
pocket and spread them in front of him. 
Bill Tollman didn’t help his two pair. 
He passed. Gabe Maguire bet two dol- 
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lars. Vashon tilted it three. Bill folded. 
Gabe called the raise and back-raised 
twenty dollars. 

Talk stopped while Vashon studied 
his hand. Necks craned to see if he would 
call or raise again. Vashon’s fingers 
twiddled a bill, held it hesitatingly over 
the pot for a few seconds. Then he 
dropped it in. 


“T call,” he said. 
BILL TOLLMAN’S fingers 
clamped on that twenty-dollar 
bill. He stood up, a canvas 
camp-stool clattering to the 

floor. His tanned young face had gone 

strangely white. 

“Vashon, where did you get this twen- 
ty-dollar bill?” he said tightly. 

“Huh? Why—” Vashon looked 
startled. “Off a fish buyer, I guess. 
Why?” 

Bill Tollman’s voice sank to a hoarse 
whisper. “You took it off Muzz Camer- 
on. An’ you couldn’t take money off 
Muzz unless you killed him first.” 


He struck Vashon across the table, a 
straight-arm punch that split Vashon’s 
lower lip and rocked his head back. 

Feet clattered on the West Wind’s 
companion steps. Bill Tollman glanced 
over his shoulder to see both Provincial 
constables. Their friendly grins changed 
to surprised inquiry at sight of the blood 
running down’ Vashon’s chin, and the 
look on Bill Tollman’s face. 

“Take him,” Bill pointed at Vashon. 
“There’s the South Bank killer. Better 
get his brother, too.” 


“The guy’s gone nuts!” Jack Vashon 
protested. 

“You got evidence, Tollman?” the 
chief constable asked. 

“T have,” Bill answered coldly. “Right 
here in my hands. A twenty-dollar bill 
he took outa his pocket to put in this 
pot. That’s money Muzz Cameron had 
on him day before yesterday when he 
left me in the fog. I can swear to it on a 
stack of Bibles. Lissen, policeman, an’ 
you trollers. Day before yesterday the 
Loch Lomond, the Two Brothers an’ my- 
self was all together on the bank in the 
fog. I’d picked up Johnny Secord’s body. 
Two Brothers offered to take it to Namu. 
Muzz left for Hakai ten minutes after 


‘they started. I went on trollin’. I can 


guess the Two Brothers laid alongside 
him in the fog an’ cleaned up on him, 
because standin’ along on the same 
course both boats took, I picked up one 
of Muzz’s hatch boards. I’ve got it in 
my hold now. The Loch Lomond van- 
ished. This guy throws a twenty-dollar 
bill into this jackpot—a twenty-dollar 
bill I gave Muzz Cameron five minutes 
before he left me in that fog.” 

“How can you identify and swear to 
this particular bill?” the officer asked. 

Jack Vashon stood against a thwart- 
ships bulkhead. Johnny Van Tromp on 
one side of him, Gabe Maguire on the 
other. Gabe’s dark face went black with 
suspicion and anger. Vashon’s face was 
the color of putty. 

“Bend over here,” Bill Tollman said. 
“T don’t want him to hear.” 

The Provincial man leaned. Bill whis- 
pered in his ear. The constable nodded. 

“One of you fellows,” he said over his 
shoulder, “tell Smoky Vashon to come in 
here. Summers, search this bird for more 
money.” 

The second constable was going 
through Jack Vashon when Smoky came 
down the steps. 

“What the hell’s this?” he demanded. 

“You are under arrest on a charge of 
murder and robbery,” the constable said 
crisply. “And I must warn you that any- 
thing you say may be used against you.” 

Smoky Vashon lunged, reaching under 
his left arm. But the constable’s hands 
and the hands of two trollers clamped 
on him. They took a flat automatic 
pistol from a holster under his arm-pit. 
From around his middle, under his shirt 
they stripped a home-made money-belt 
of cotton fabric. Some loose change and 
currency from his pockets. The other 
constable had done a like service for 
Jack Vashon. The chief constable shook 
thin packets of bank bills out of both 
belts on the table. He went methodically 
over the lot. Here and there he picked 
out a bill, until he had five in addition 
to the one Bill Tollman still held in his 
hand. The constable took that one too. 

“It checks and double-checks, Toll- 
man,” he said finally. “It’s a cinch.” 

Jack Vashon struggled between 
Johnny Van Tromp and Gabe Maguire. 
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“T told you to leave Muzz Cameron 
alone,” he screamed at his brother. “I 
told you they’d get wise. I told—” 

“Shut up, you sap!” Smoky Vashon 
snarled. 

But Jack Vashon wouldn’t shut up. 
He couldn’t. Hysterical words, disjointed 
sentences flowed out of him in a stream 
—and the men crowding the West Wind’s 
cabin, peering in from her after deck 
stood in silence while he raved on. 

The Provincial officer in charge stood 
jotting down notes in a little black book. 

“That’s enough,” he said at last, a little 
wearily. “You’ve said enough to hang 
both of you a dozen times.” 

They herded the Vashons across into 
the gray police cruiser tied beside the 
Iron Duke. They backed the Two 
Brothers out from her place in that row 
of trollers. And the Police patrol steamed 
out of Barney Bay with two prisoners 
in irons and the Two Brothers in tow. 


“HOW in blazes did you know, 
q as soon as you seen that twen- 
pF, ty, that it was took off Muzz 
Cameron?” Perry Connor 

wanted to know. 
Bill Tollman sat staring at the floor. 


“Layin’ at the Namu wharf waitin’ 


for that fog to thin,” Bill said tonelessly, 
“T started to write a letter. Muzz’s fish- 


slip an’ his money lay on the table. 
Three twenty-dollar bills, three tens, 
brand new Bank of Canada bills. There’s 
a picture of the king on them bills. He’s 
a kinda sober-lookin’ guy, George the 
Sixth. I dunno why, just kinda absent- 
minded, I inked a dinky little mustache 
on his smooth face. It looked kinda 
tricky. It sort of amused me. So I did all 
six bills. You wouldn’t notice unless you 
looked close—unless you knew what to 
look for. Muzz lookec at ’em an’ stuck 
the money in his pocket. He didn’t 
notice. But it stuck out like a sore 
thumb, when I looked at that twenty 
droppin’ from Vashon’s fingers. 

“Marked money, see? Marked without 
any intention. Just because I happened 
to be foolin’ with a pen, When Vashon 
put that bill in the pot—well, there was 
all the answers.” 

“They'll hang,” Gabe Maguire said 
darkly, “But that won’t do Johnny Se- 
cord an’ Muzz Cameron any good. Nor 
the boys on the Armbuster an’ the Stroc- 
co. 

“No,” Bill agreed, “but it’ll let the rest 
of us sleep sounder when we’re anchored 
somewhere in the fog.” 

“An’ that,” Johnny Van Tromp said 
dryly, “would almost prove there’s some- 
thin’ in that old wheeze about the pen 
bein’ mightier than the sword. Or does 
ithe 
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TEACHER 
SWORD- PLAY 


By F. R. BUCKLEY 


To his lordship the Count Roberto 
IT of Montalvo; from Luigi Caradosso 
at his farm, these; 


My lord; 

It is probably as your lordship says, 
and indeed my former letter was written 
with the prayer that it might not convert 


All I prayed was that 
he had found time be- 
tween books to learn 
something of rapier 









play. 


your excellency from his opinion pre- 
viously formed. It is an irony of Fate— 
perhaps devised to keep us from a second 
eating of the fruit of the tree of knowl- 
edge—that the older and wiser a man 
grows, and the more capable of giving 
advice, the less willing is he to besmirch 
his last years with the consequences of 
giving it. : 

Witness myself, graciously consulted 
by your highness in this matter of the 
da Petri marriage. I have lived long 
enough, and in different places enow, to 
have a vast experience of marriage. Then 
as to the alternative of the alliance, war 
—I was in active service when war was 
war, as distinct from the peckings and 
flutterings so-called today. And regard- 
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ing the question on which both others 
depend—I mean the question of your 
lordship’s best way to gain possession of 
the Valley of Pontresina—I have seen 
enough of polity, in the capacity of 
guard-captain, to have formed opinions 
based on the facts of a case, rather than 
on the fancies preferred by your excel- 
lency. 

Yet behold! Save for the circumstance 
that your grace once saved my life—and 
from hanging, too, which hath always 
dismayed me—wild horses could not 
have drawn from me the counsel I gave, 
namely, that of a sword and a marriage- 
contract, considering each as a weapon 
of offense, I should prefer the sword, as 
being less likely to double on itself and 
assassinate its user. 

And now that my opinions are refuted, 
what do I do? I wish your highness all 
success and a vigorous posterity; I thank 
God for your lordship’s invincible ignor- 
ance; and in token of my gratitude pro- 
pose the telling of a short tale, such as 
your excellency used to beg for in the 
guardroom, while yet moist about the 
nose. 

I only beg that it may be taken as a 
tale, and not (like the works of certain 
lewd fellows I have known, whose only 


object was to amuse and who would. 


have shuddered at the idea of moral in- 
struction) be received as a parable. 
Well, I was captain—not guard-cap- 
tain, but captain of the forces, such as 
they were—to one Girolamo Bergami, a 
noble holding certain lands to the north- 
east of Rometia, which have long since 
passed into the hands of the Florentines. 
To the north of him again lay the lands 
of that most grasping of old gentlemen, 
my Lord Duke of Cartesi; and to the 
south was the county ruled by Benia- 
mino di Fontanelli—a young man, to be 
sure, but of a covetousness that would 
have done discredit to twice his years. 
Naturally, both duke and count de- 
sired Girolamo’s lands—which, so long 
as each wanted the whole county, was 
well enough. Neither dare take action, 
because of the other. But in the autumn 
after I had ceased to be lieutenant to 
Simone de’ Neri (God rest his soul, 
Amen!) Girolamo had by chance arrested 
a messenger between his neighbors; who, 
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questioned in the usual manner, told how 
that Cartesi and the lord Beniamino had 
come to an agreement. The spring fol- 
lowing, both were to fall upon Girolamo; 
one from the north and one from the 
south; each taking, after the victory, the 
half of the conquered lands lying next to 
his own borders—“according” said the 
letter “to that spirit of Christian love 
and justice which should always prevail 
between princes.” 

Wherefore—according to that spirit of 
unchristian distrust which always doth 
prevail between princes, their letters to 
the contrary notwithstanding—Girolamo 
had sought me out, and given orders to 
raise and train an army during the win- 
ter. 

“But,” I said, when he had explained 
matters to me, “you ask the impossible, 
my lord.” 

“Tmpossible?” barks the old man. “Im- 
possible to raise and train an army in six 
months?” 

He had bushy eyebrows and a habit of 
champing angrily with his mouth. I 
might add he did not understand matters 
military. 

“When using the word ‘train’, my 
lord,” says I therefore, “it is well to un- 
derstand clearly what is to be implied 
thereby. If your grace wishes to ask 
whether I can, in six months, train a few 
hundred plowmen not to stab themselves 
with their own pikes, the answer is aye. 
If on the other hand, he means, can I 
teach them to fight the combined armies 
of Cartesi and Fontanelli, the same being 
veteran soldiers in possession of cannon, 
the answer is nay. Nay.” 

His daughter was in the room with us. 
A negligible girl in mouse color, wearing 
—the first and only time ever I saw such 
things upon a woman—a pair of specta- 
cles to assist her sight. 

“Tt is related of such-and-such a 
Carthaginian general,” says she (she 
gave his name, but of course I have for- 
gotten it) “that, being assailed by four 
picked Roman legions under such-and- 
such a commander, he in six weeks 
trained five thousand citizens to such a 
point of military excellence that they 
overcame easily the forces sent against 
them. This was in such-and-such a year 
before the birth of Our Lord. Ahem!” 
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A lie, of course; but how could I say 
so when her father was looking at her 
with such pride? There was at that time 
a fashion among the nobility to stuff its 
children with learning. I remembered to 
have heard that even his Grace of Car- 
tesi had followed this style to the extent 
of sending his son Pietro to Padua, 
whence he had returned able to speak 
Greek and Latin better than Italian. 

“Perhaps your ladyship would like to 
engage a Carthaginian captain for the 
present business,” says I, saluting. “As 
for myself—” 

Old Girolamo returned from admira- 
tion to business. 

“Look you, Caradosso,” says he, 
champing, “I do not demand a force of 
veterans. Nor do I expect to fight. Here 
is the matter. Old Giuseppi di Cartesi is 
not well; he hath a cough that should 
carry him off this winter, or the devil is 
in it. Therefore the spring campaign 
will be entrusted to his son, who is book- 
learned, and therefore a fool.” 


At this I glanced at the lady, but she 
appeared either not to have heard, or to 
have failed to take this saying to herself. 
She was staring at me through the afore- 
said spectacles, and she continued to do 
so through-all the rest of the interview. 
The glasses magnified her eyes to such 
a pitch that she looked like a frog; but 
there was that in them nevertheless that 
warned me even then that she, perhaps 
slots among the learned, was at least no 
ool. 


“WHEREFORE,” says Giro- 
lamo, “here is what I propose 
—to drill our levies publicly 

= and with much parade, so that 
young Pietro, coming to carry out his 
father’s dying orders to murther us in 
the spring, may conceive himself con- 
fronted by forces his father wist not of. 
Being no soldier, he will think troops 
are troops, ours as good as his. Being 
new to the throne, he will distrust ad- 
visers who tell him otherwise, and will 
tend to that course which shall keep the 
realm most certainly safe. Videlicit, in- 
action. He will therefore renounce the 
agreement with Beniamino di Fontanelli, 
who, seeing himself thus abandoned, 
will— ; 
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And so he went on. My lord, I stoed 
before him paralyzed at the intricacies 
of that old man’s mind. Having con- 
ceived the plan which I have detailed 
above, he had furthermore foreseen its 
consequences unto the third and fourth 
generation; at the end of which period, 
so far as I remember, his great-great- 
grandson was to be doge of Venice and 
all his posterity dukes at the least. There 
were, of course—as my sober senses at 
first told me—a million things that might 
go wrong with the plan at any point; 
imprimis, old Giuseppe di Cartesi might 
not die: or his son might take advice and 
so destroy us; but Girolamo so utterly 
failed to see these things, much less con- 
sider them, that after some time they be- 
gan to fade also from my sight. After 
the old man had champed and waved his 
eyebrows at me for half an hour (his 
daughter meantime staring at me ever 
through her spectacles) I was as one en- 
chanted; certain, if such a thing can be 
believed, that what he said not only 
could, but must by nature come to pass. 


I recovered later, of course; but by 
that time I had taken charge of the 
forces and could not well withdraw. And 
then, just as the hopelessness of my task 
was dawning upon me and leading me to 
thoughts of incontinent desertion, Giro- 
lamo’s dreams began to come true in the 
most amazing manner. Giuseppe di Car- 
tesi did indeed die; Pietro, by abolishing 
two taxes within a week of his accession, 
for some reason connected with the an- 
cient Greeks, proved himself to be indeed 
a fool; and within a month, our spies 
had brought us news that he was verily 
alarmed by our rabble of turnip-growers. 
He had indeed sent messengers to Beni- 
amino di Fontanelli, pointing out how 
conditions had changed, and suggesting 
the abandonment of the treaty without 
delay. 

It was here that all failed to go accord- 
ing to expectation. Another spy brought 
us news that instead of accusing Pietro 
of treachery and denouncing him, Beni- 
amino had returned a loving message, 
agreeing that it might not be well to 
attack us at that time, and suggesting 
that, instead, he and Pietro should join 
in the annexation of the Tyranny of 
Vercelli, which stood between their ter- 
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ritories to our west. Meseemed that this 
was good news for us; but Girolamo, 
summoning me to his cabinet as ‘soon as 
the message was received, thought other- 
wise. 

“Tdiot!” he shouted, champing until 
he foamed. “Vercelli belongs to my 
aunt!” 

And he explained to me, as I will not 
to your lordship, who’ hath no doubt 
already his belly-full of politics, just in 
what manner this threat to his aged 
relative—whom, by the way, he did most 
heartily hate—was a worse menace to 
his peace of mind than the proposed 
attack on his own dominions, 

Vercelli, though small in itself, was as 
it were a key to larger lands, held either 
by relatives of Girolamo, or by friends 
of theirs who would be much disobliged 
if Vercelli were let to fall into the hands 
of such a grasper as Beniamino. For 
that, ensconced in this tyranny, he would 
be in the very midst of what such as he 
most chiefly crave—fat lands, weakly 
held. He would be able to gobble county 
after county as far as Rometia. 

“Tt seems strange, if the prospect is so 
tempting,” says I, “that the conquest 
hath not been tried before.” 

“Old Fontanelli was a friend of my 
late uncle,” says Girolamo, biting his 
nails. “And the place is strong enough 
to stand out against any one army. How 
could I foresee that his son would be a 
graceless, ungrateful young dog with no 
respect for age? Or that he would make 
this alliance with Cartesi? Yet the fam- 
ily will lay all the blame to me. What 
am I to do?” 

I suggested the obvious—that, since 
he had neglected to strengthen Vercelli 
while there was yet time, he had best 
try to repair the damage now it was too 
late. In short, he should try, by joining 
his forces to those of his aunt, to offset 
the juncture of the Cartesi and Fonta- 
nelli forces. 

“Fool!” shouts the old man. “Dost 
think me an idiot like thyself? Have I 


not told thee these troops are but for: 


show? Dost not know that at sight of a 
real battle they would run like rabbits? 
My aunt’s captain would throw up his 
command at the sight of such a mob. 
What could they do but get in his way? 
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Besides, I owe money to the Florentines, 
on the set condition that I shall fight no 
wars except to save the country from 
invasion. What to do? What to do?” 


I ASKED how long a time we 
had to think of the matter. 

“None, ” champs the old 
man. “The troops from Car- 
test are already under arms. The day 
after tomorrow young Pietro crosses this 
territory—crosses my land!—to make the 
last agreements with that accursed Fon- 
tanelli. And thereafter—” 

“Ts he to visit your lordship?” asks 
the lady Maria; who was at this inter- 
view as at most others, resting her chin 
on her hand and peering through those 
windows of hers. 

“Aye. He doth not know that I am 
*ware of what is toward. How shall I 
eat with him and not choke?” 

“Tt could be managed,” says the young 
lady thoughtfully, “that he might choke. 
Ahem!” 

Her father stared at her. 

“That he might—” 

“Be poisoned,” says the damsel calm- 

“Such things have been done. It is 
related of Alexander the—” 


Of course, poison was no new idea to 
me, but this was the first time ever I 
had heard it spoken of from behind 
spectacles. The novelty was unpleasant 
to Girolamo also—largely because he had 
already had some such idea, and found 
it impossible of execution. I forget why 
—some political reason. Never did I 
know a man so hedged about with poli- 
tics. He made my head swim. Apparent- 
ly his own ached; for, having refused the 
gentle counsel of his daughter, he sat 
down and held his skull in both hands. 

“What to do?” says he, over and over 
again. “What to do?” 

“By your leave, father,” says Maria, 
somewhat chilly for the reception of her 
former plan, “meseems the problem is 
simple enow. The Duke of Cartesi must 
be prevented from making junction with 
Messire di Fontanelli.” 

“Prevented! Ha!” 

“This prevention could be accom- 





plished by poi—” 


“Have I not told thee nay?” 
“_or by other means.” 
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“What other means, in God’s name?” 

“That,” says the young lady, rising 
with dignity, “I shall make the subject 
of my studies this evening. Captain, you 
will open the door.” 

So she went, and until after midnight 
old Girolamo and myself and his secre- 
tary of state and a councillor or so 
racked our brains for the solution of this 
problem so simply stated by Maria— 
namely, for a means whereby, without 
violence, young Pietro di Cartesi should 
be dissuaded from this juncture with 
Beniamino di Fontanelli, to which, had 
he the brains of an infant, he must sure- 
ly see his own advantage committed 
him more than did even his father’s 
treaty. 

“Money?” asked one of the councillors. 

“He hath more than J,” growls Giro- 
lamo. “God’s body, I have reports on the 
brat. Spends nothing, save on books.” 

“Women?” asks the secretary of state. 
“It comes to my mind, my lord, that 
there is living quite near here at this 
time, a—” 

“No, I tell ye. He cares for nothing 
but learning—books, parchments, all 
that rubbish. ’A wouldn’t look at a 
woman unless she spoke Greek—” 

He paused dead in his discourse and 
stared about the table, we on our sides, 
staring similarly at him. The same idea 
had struck us all at the same time. 


“Caradosso,” says Girolamo, in a tone 


of reverence for his own wit, “is there a 
sentry at the door?” 

“Yes, my lord.” 

“Despatch him forthwith,” says my 
lord, still in the same low voice, “to fetch 
my chaplain here on the instant. Master 
secretary, pens, ink, parchment, and 
sand immediately here. By God’s hooks, 
I believe I have found the way.” 


y A WAY which—it involved 
=2=\1 simply the meeting of the 
==) learned duke by the learned 

~ countess, and the reading by 

her of a learned discourse in Latin—may 
not seem very marvelous to your lord- 
ship, who, however, hath not had his 
appetite for ways and means sharpened 
by five hours’ failure to find any trace of 
the same. Nor, .under favor, can a 
youngster of your grace’s age form any 
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idea of the respect (a fad which I have 
remarked on heretofore) in which learn- 
ing was held at that time. 


The craze for Arab horses at this 
present day is somewhat to the point; 
your grace, being afflicted by it, knows 
something of the brotherhood existing 
between breeders. It was then the same 
with Latin and Greek. Nobles who 
would not lift a hand to gain a kingdom, 
and who regarded their own children as 
their inferiors in blood, would ‘travel a 
hundred miles and embrace the son of a 
blacksmith, if he had some new learning 
in the classics. So that the idea of 
Girolamo had more virtue than one 
might think; and we sat there uncom- 
plaining until six in the morning; when 
the friar had finished a Latin speech 
such as sure was never heard before in 
the world. 

He read it over to us, such parts as he 
thought we might understand—translat- 
ing it, of course, and leaving out the 
various quotations from the Greek and 
Hebrew. Its matter was simple enough 
—a statement of our political position; 
a recital of the advantages which would 
accrue from an alliance with us, and a 
statement (quite untrue) of the damages 
which should come to all, if the juncture 
with Fontanelli took place; nay, it was 
the manner that roused admiration. 


After every sentence of argument, 
there followed five or six verses from 
ancient writers, magnificently bespat- 
tered with “ums” and “ibuses”, and re- 
ferring to almost everything under the 
canopy of heaven, from the shape of a 
Roman senator’s nose, to the condition 
of agriculture in ancient Hellas. 


I could make no sense of it at all. It 
was magnificent. I was woundy sur- 
prised, at the further council holden next 
afternoon to see the Lady Maria treat 
the document so off-hand, the more so 
since her nocturnal thinking had led her, 
or so it seemed to me, to the conception 
of our very own plan. 

“Tt had seemed to me, father,” says 
she, peering through her windows at the 
manuscript, and thrusting it carelessly 
into her sleeve, “that it would be better 
if I met the duke on his arrival—” 

“Aye, but—” says Girolamo, gesturing 
toward the document (it contained one 
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argument all his own, and he felt for it 
as a mother for her child). 
“wherefore,” says Maria impatient- 
ly, disregarding the gesture, “it will be 
necessary for thee to take to thy bed.” 
“Bed? O aye. To explain why I send 
thee. Ha!” 


“Aye. And at once, if the pretence is: 
to be believed. The duke is expected at 
Velletri tomorrow, and it will not do to 
be taken ill on that very day.” 


“Can I not rather—” began the old 
man, for the weather was hot. 

“Nay,” says the girl. “Others can hire 
spies beside ourselves. It will be well, 
when your lordship is bedded, moreover, 
to keep the council in attendance, as 
though the illness were full grave.” 

“But—” says the council, not wishing, 
any more than Girolamo, to be mewed 
up in a bedchamber in such weather; 
which protest was quite in vain. The 
Lady Maria had them in charge, and she 
disposed of them as a general might dis- 
pose of corporals. 


Whereafter we were left alone to- 
gether, and she issued her orders con- 
cerning the escort. Very exact proper 
orders they were, too, showing a knowl- 
edge greater than Girolamo’s own, of 
what the troops available could do, and 
how they should do it. Whereby my 
astonishment was greatly increased, 
when she ended by asking if the old 
horse-litter was still in service. 

“T—it— that is to say—” I began, won- 
dering what the devil she could want 
with that relic. Horse-litters at that time 
were utterly out of fashion, though they 
have since returned. Mules were the 
style, and many ladies even rode horse- 
back, especially those with pretty feet. 
Of these latter the Lady Maria was one, 
despite her lack of any such adornments. 
She rode like an Amazon. 

“It is in the base of the north tower,” 
says she impatiently, while I thus specu- 
lated, “and when last I saw it, was in 
good repair. If it is not so now, have 
the work done upon it before tomorrow. 
Since the mules have been sold, dis- 
mount four soldiers from white horses. 
That will make sixty-four men of the 
old guard left at the castle, which is 
enough, considering that we have two 
hundred of the levies fit to parade out- 
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side the walls. Is all that understood?” 
“Aye, my lady.” 
“Dismissed, then,” says the girl, rising 
and peering at me. “We start for Velletri 


at dawn tomorrow.” 
alk my lord Girolamo was invisi- 
: ble, I took to the Lady Maria, 
who proved to be invisible also. Down 
in the courtyard, two of her maids were 
drawing water out of the siege-well, 
which generally was not used because 
of its great depth and the labor of pull- 
ing up the bucket; another, coming to 
the door of Maria’s apartments with her 
hands all covered with grease, said that 
she would take my message to the lady; 
and a fourth, brandishing a lead comb, 
required me after some minutes to obey 
orders and bother her ladyship no more. 


I was puzzled. God wot I knew the 
uses of grease and lead combs; aye, and 
of ice-cold water, and eke of the per- 
fumes whose stench pervaded the cor- 
ridors for yards; but what this present 
lady was to do with such vanities, I 
could not clearly imagine. And had I had 
the ability, I should not have had the 
time; for it was only by the hardest work 
that I managed to appear in the court- 
yard at the appointed hour, with that ac- 
cursed litter in good order, and the escort 
properly dressed. And when I had per- 
formed the feat, I nearly spoiled the 
spectacle at the last moment by falling 
off my horse. 

. The cause was amazement. 


My lord, I doubt whether I have so 
far given your grace a just picture of 
the lady Maria; perhaps I have relied 
too much on her spectacles. Be it said 
in addition that she was utterly careless 
of her dress and the arrangement of her 
hair; and that, when interrupted at her 
writing, she had a habit of sticking her 
pen behind her ear, like a clerk; quite 
indifferent to the smudging of the ink 
on her temple. Likewise, when embar- 
rassed by clogs in the said ink, she 
thought nothing of wiping her pen on her 
gown, which was usually of grey color 
and strong, ugly material. I have shown 
that she talked, thought, and even acted 
like a man, if a scholarly one; which I 


WELL, there was a difficulty 
about that litter, which, since 
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knew she was not, of course; but at the 
same time it had aye been impossible 
to regard her as a woman. Judge of my 
surprise to see her now mincing to the 
litter in a gold and scarlet robe whereof 
the train—trains were as much out of 
fashion as litters—was held up by two 
maids! 

“Captain,” says Maria in a voice I 
scarce recognized. Aye, and where were 
her spectacles, on which Girolamo had 
much relied to bolster the effect of the 
Latin oration? “O Captain!” 

“Your ladyship!” says I, sword-salut- 
ing so clumsily that I almost cut off my 
ear. 

“Your hand to the litter,’ says she 
reproachfully. “The step is so high.” 

Well, I dismounted with my knees 
knocking together, and took her hand. 
and assisted her over a threshold perhaps 
six inches high—staring at her the while, 
I can well think, like a man who sees 
visions. Seating herself, she glanced at 
me; and, seeing my astonishment, smiled 
to herself. I noted, at the same time, 
that her sleeves were slit in the fashion 
of twenty years ago, and that she carried 
no purse. 

“Well, Captain?” she said, as I saluted 
again. 

“Tnder favor,” says I, “has your lady- 
ship forgotten the oration?” 

“T never learned it,” says she. “I have 
no head for such things.” 

At this she gave a laugh, something 
in her usual manner, which resembled 
the barking of a small dog. 

“Let us be going, good man,” says 
she, who had never called me save by 
my name, and that gruffiy. “The heat 
of the day will be upon us soon, and I 
cannot bear it, indeed.” 

Seeing me stand there like a stock, she 
ceased smiling. 

“Get a-horse, Caradosso,” she said, in 
her own manner. “I am not mad.” 


ey 


ee 
G- ‘0, 


Noli 


WHICH assurance was of lit- 
tle comfort to me as we rode 
through the countryside that 

<ae-aq long forenoon. It was a hot 
day, but I sweated more than there was 
need. Granted she was not mad, what 
idiot plan was this? I remembered the 
reports of the spies concerning yon duke 
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of Cartesi—how he was a mild stripling 
of absent mind, who cared nothing for 
women and less for wealth, and whose 
only weakness was the classics. 

Launched by the brains of her father 
and his council on this sure road to the 
young man’s respect, equipped with an 
oration that would have stunned a doc- 
tor of laws, the girl was abandoning this 
strength—for what? For an attempt to 
seduce his grace by means ancient and 
well known in the time of this Alexander 
of whom she prated. Even had the youth 
been of amatory disposition, she was 
scarce the woman to strike him. I 
groaned aloud, just at which instant 
there issued from the litter the sound of 
Maria’s gruff laugh. 

A moment’s silence, and she laughed 
again; and, after a pause, did it for the 
third time. 

“Ha-ha-ha!” says her ladyship care- 
fully; and then, to a different tune, “Ha- 
ha-ha-ha!” 

I rode up to the side of the litter. 

“Doth your ladyship feel the heat?” 
I asked, whereat she regarded me with 
disgust. She was sitting, at the moment 
of my arrival, with her chin on her hand 
and her feet drawn up as it were under 
her, so that she half reclined; and in the 
other hand, she held a mirror wherein 
she regarded her reflection. It was not, 
I must confess, entirely unpleasing. 

“No, fool,” says her ladyship. “Be- 
gone! And keep the men away from the 
litter.” 

Aye, she was practising her laugh as 
a man might pink with his sword at a 
door, trying to make it more silvery, as 
it were, without too much craning of 
her neck. All the way to Velletri, as we 
plodded along the white roads under that 
baking sun, I could hear her at it, vary- 
ing the gamut from time to time, and 
by the sound trying various positions of 
the mouth, like a singer. She had it per- 
fect by the time we reached Velletri. And 
she lost no time in exhibiting it to that 
most grave and serious of young men, 
my lord Duke. 

“Ts the Ser Pietro there?” says she 
from behind her curtains, when as the 
two escorts had saluted, and I had kissed 
his highness’ hand. “Then beg him to 
come to the litter. He-ha-ha-he!” 

Certes, I thought, she could not have 
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examined our visitor—though with my 
own eyes I had observed her doing so, 
through a peep-hole contrived in the 
front of her chair; for he was no young 
man, meseemed, to giggle at. 

He did not, to be sure, wear spectacles, 
but his eyes had so to say an inward- 
looking aspect which made his appear- 
ance beyond example grave. For the rest, 
he was large-boned and sufficiently well 
built; rather pale in the face; slow-mov- 
ing; and—as I saw when he kissed the 
lady’s hands, taking one after another 
instead of both together—of old-fash- 
ioned manners. 

“T beg your grace not to look at me,” 

says Maria—which of course he did 
forthwith, though theretofore little in- 
clined to do so—“for I am melted by 
the weather. I trust that your lordship 
is in good health?” 
’ The young man considered for some 
time, and said “Er.” The question 
seemed to recall him from far places of 
the mind. 

“But I need scarce ask,” says Maria, 
with another giggle, “since I have the 
pleasure of seeing your highness’ com- 
plexion. Alas, that we women sigh in 
vain for what is wasted on rough men!” 

I will swear my stomach turned over; 
I stared at my lord of Cartesi with 
horror. If I were repelled by such gross 
flattery, not even addressed to me, what 
would he think, its object and steeped 
in the wisdom of a thousand generations? 
I will astonish your lordship. Seeming 
to return still more effectively from his 
abstraction, the duke smiled. 

“My father would have come to meet 
your grace, but for an illness,” says 
Maria, before he could go farther. “But 
since he is laid by, the duty hath de- 
veloped on me, a poor welcomer for such 
a noble, and woefully ignorant of the 
politics with which you men engage 
yourselves. Adime! Of what use are we 
women?” 

“Er—” says Pietro, and concluded 
with a string of Latin. From where I 
stood, I could see Maria consider 
whether to disclaim all knowledge of the 
tongue, or to vary her performance with 
scholarship. Deciding for the latter, she 
giggled, again and smote his highness 
on the wrist with her fan. 
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“We must be going,” says she. “Cap- 
tain, give order. My lord, if I were not 
afraid of your compliments, insincere as 
they are, I would ask you to ride by my 
litter. It is not often, alas! that one finds 
graces of both—” 

So I hurried away, and, my lord Pietro 
being engaged, gave the marching order 
to his captain, a fellow I did not know, 
but who remembered me from the cir- 
cumstance that [ had broken his nose in 
a tavern at Rometia. He snuffled, but 
bore no malice. 

“Who is the laughing parrot?” he 
asked, as we headed the column to- 
gether; changing his question when 
asked if- he desired the nose broken 
again. “I mean, who is the merry lady?” 

I told him. 

“M’m,” says he. “Well, if ’a thinks 
to captivate my lord with such frippery 
as that, ’a won’t be merry long. We 
heard she was a learned woman.” . 

“Need a wise man weep?” 

“?A’s considered the wiser for it,” says 
the captain. “Man, I tell thee, we have 
been practised upon by better than this. 
If she thinks thes will seduce—” 

“Why should she think any such 
thing?” I asked. “Have we anything to 
gain from pleasing my lord of Cartesi? 
I think not.” - 

He rolled his eye at me. He knew. 

“Though if we had,” says I, pointing 
secretly at the litter, “meseems we are 
not so far from its attainment as might 
be thought.” ; 

The captain looked. 

“A’s not that kind of man,” says he 
uncertainly. 

“Ts there,” says I, now dimly suspect- 
ing that Maria was wiser than the coun- 
cil, “is there more than one kind?” 

Indeed, the young duke presented, at 
that moment, a strange sight for one of 
his gravity and accomplishments. Rid- 
ing his high charger at the side of the 
litter, he was leaning out of his saddle 
in a way that must have brought grief 
to his belly muscles, his object being to 
get his head as nearly as possible inside 
the curtains of the chair. I now under- 
stood why Maria had ordered troop- 
horses to bear it; mules would have set it 
too low. And as I thought of this matter, 


“my lady laughed again; moreover, her 
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fan flashed forth and struck his grace 
on the cheek-bone! 


SHALL I continue with detail, 
or shall I say merely that this 
manner of doing continued all 
the way home; and that, when 
dismounted in the great court- 
yard, my lord of Cartesi showed as yet 
no signs that he was weary of it? A word 
to the wise is enough; I will add another, 
to convey that the succeeding two days 
(his grace’s stay with us was to be of 
that length) brought no change in her 
ladyship’s manner. Toward his highness, 
I mean. With her father, who most ur- 
gently desired to leave his bed and rejoin 
the world of-men, she displayed quite her 
old self, aggravated. I was present, for 
instance, when, having decided that 
Pietro must visit the old man in his bed- 
chamber, she commanded him to be 
piled with blankets and fur rugs, to 
stimulate the treatment accorded a quar- 
tan ague; this on a day when the sentries 
were wearing green leaves inside their 
helmets and fainting on the battlements 
even so. 

That night at dinner, the duke spoke 
of his departure, and my lady Maria 
smiled brightly, while knocking over a 
crystal cup of wine. Without her spec- 
tacles, she was a poor judge of distance, 
and must make two attempts; but Pietro 
took it as a proof of agitation neverthe- 
less. Such is the vanity of man. 

“It was not to be expected that your 
grace would longer honor our poor 
court,” says she, trembling her voice. 
“J—JI drink to a safe journey.” 

“Not very heartily, meseems,” says 
Pietro, leaning forward. 

“Oh, heartily, heartily,” says Maria, 
smiling more brightly than ever, and 
biting her lips to make the tears come. 
“A safe journey for your highness shall 
be—shall be my daily prayer.” 

“Er—” says he, using his favorite 
phrase; but Maria interrupted him. She 
rose from the table in haste, and put a 
kerchief to her lips; and I daresay that 
by candlelight, and to one who had never 
seen her in her spectacles, and who had 
no knowledge of women save Greeks, 
and those dead, she looked very well. 

“I—I must be excused,” says she 
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“Keep that fellow here,” says he. “Clear 
the room. Make way, you!” 


breathlessly. “Your grace will excuse 
me.” 


My opinion of her rose. Her manner 
of entangling her feet with the chair, 
until such time as his grace could rise 
also, was fine art. 

Arisen, he looked at me. The servants 
had withdrawn already; the guard, my- 
self and four men, alone remained. 

“Retire,” says he, but could not con- 
tain himself until we were out of the 
door. Indeed, just as it closed behind 
us, I saw from the tail of my eye that 
he moved toward her; and heard him 
say “Maria” in a hoarse voice. 

Whereupon I visited the Cartesi cap- 
tain in his quarters for the purpose of 
laughing, and repaired to the village to 
tell the baker’s wife that I should not 
be leaving for the campaign after all.... 


IT WAS certain enough then, 
in all conscience; it became 
more certain after his grace 
had dallied in our midst for a 
week without sending (I watched him) 
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any message to Beniamino di Fontanelli; 
who, let it be remembered, was waiting 
over the frontier with half an army ready 
to march, and a whole one to feed, for of 
course Pietro’s men would not move 
without their leader. But certainty was 
to be made doubly certain. On the eighth 
day, who should arrive, and who should 
stalk into the presence of Pietro like a 
thunder-cloud, but Beniamino himself. 
He could do this without peril, because 
we knew nothing, in his opinion, concern- 
ing his designs against us. 

“We would be alone,” says Beniamino 
through his teeth. “Begone, guardsman.” 

My lord duke had just come from a 
walk on the battlements with Maria, and 
was still dazed. Moreover, he was not 
in the habit of wearing a sword, and I 
had some thought that he would need 
one shortly, so that I hesitated. But he 
blinked at me in his mild way, and 
waved his hand confirming the order; 
whereat I departed—as far as the key- 
hole. 

“What’s this?” demanded Fontanelli. 
“What’s this? Why art thou not with 
me, at the head of thy troops?” 

“T have been delayed,” says Pietro 
mildly. “I—er—have been delayed.” 

“Delayed!” shouts Fontanelli, “And 
I’ve been feeding thy damned men! And 
moreover—” 

Withdrawing a pace from this vio- 
lence, my lord of Cartesi smiled and said 
something in Latin. Or Greek. Which- 
ever it was, it excited Beniamino to the 
pitch of frenzy. 

“Curse your foreign tongues!” he roars, 
laying hand to his sword. “There’s one 
word I understand about thee, Pietro. 
and that’s—treachery.” 

His grace’s mouth opened and closed 
again more firmly than I remembered 
to have seen it. 

“Think that I am not ’ware of thee!” 
shouts Fontanelli, pointing a finger in his 
face, “ ‘Delayed’, quotha. And by what? 
By dallying with yon witless daughter of 
Girolamo; yon four-eyed—” 

He had every right to call the girl 
four-eyed, from his knowledge of her, 
and counting her spectacles as eyes—an 
amusing conceit, which however Pietro 
did not appreciate. Being without key 
to the expression, I doubt me he thought 
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this some hint against the lady’s virtue, 
such being the commonest small-change 
of conversation between gentlemen; and 
accordingly brought his hand with a re- 
sounding smack across Beniamino his 
mouth. 

Of course, I was in the room that very 
instant. Indeed, Fontanelli had scarce 
drawn sword before I was at Pietro’s 
side, thrusting sword and dagger into 
his hands. All I prayed was that he had 
found time between books to learn some- 
thing of rapier play; which, I perceived 
from the first two passes, he had indeed. 
Not any too much; not by any means 
as much as Beniamino di Fontanelli; but 
what he lacked in skill, he more than 
made up in fury—a by no means bad 
emotion in a fight, the fencing masters 
to the contrary notwithstanding. Of 
course, there are furies and furies; this 
was the first rage of Pietro’s lifetime. 

And he had need of all his fury, and 
his schooling as well, for it was evident 
that Beniamino di Fontanelli was _ re- 
solved to kill. 


Sy SO RAGING was the young 
duke, indeed, that had it not 
been for the dagger he must 
(taking no care to guard with 

his longer weapon) have been spitted 
like a fowl long ere he found his adver- 
sary with one of the furious thrusts 
which he sent toward him. Beniamino’s 
point was at his throat half a dozen times 
in the first twelve exchanges, and always 
groped aside at the last instant by that 
blessed knife. The saints must have been 
on our side—not before it was time. 

I shuddered as I saw Fontanelli slip 
an inch of steel into Pietro’s shoulder, 
and gasped with relief when I saw that 
it had reminded that young man he was 
but mortal. Thenceforth, though he 
pressed the attack as furiously as before, 
he guarded with sword and poniard both, 
and I perceived that he was now clear- 
headed enough to maneuver for position 
on the floor. 

It was a nice floor to fight on—numer- 
ous benches about, of just the right 
height to catch a man at the back of the 
knees and cause him to fall. Pietro had 
selected one, I saw, and was working 
Beniamino toward it; but old birds are 
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not caught with chaff; and Fontanelli, 
T doubt not, had had experience of fight- 
ing in houses, 

He was a yard from the bench—a foot 
—and then, covering the turn with a cut, 
he saw what was behind him. Thrusting 
to gain time, he leaped over it, and with 
a shove of his foot sent the bench rolling 
toward Pietro, who stumbled upon it and 
fell. And if Beniamino had been less sure 
of himself, there would have been the 
end of our young duke, and the begin- 
ning of much trouble for us. But the kill- 
ing seemed so easy that Beniamino 
lunged for the throat instead of the 
breast—and missed. Whereupon Pietro 
rose and fell upon him while yet he strug- 
gled to regain his balance, stabbing him 
lightly on the right shoulder, and with 
a flailing motion of his sword chopping 
off his left ear. It may be imagined that 
Beniamino was not pleased; he was vain 
of his ears—wore earrings. I remember 
I sold the ring out of this one for two 
florins. 

And as for Pietro, he ae to better 
on the sight of blood. Never saw I so 
sudden and complete a change in a 
young man as now came over him, 
though God wot he had altered greatly 
since first I saw him at Velletri. He had 
doubtless read much concerning women, 
and much concerning blood; without 
realizing (such is the habit of the book- 
ish) that such things actually existed in 
the present world. The sight of reality 
had worked upon him like strong wine 
upon the unaccustomed—he became, in 
a manner of speaking, mad. 

Even at that period, I was not alto- 
gether a stranger to strife, and I assure 
your lordship that IJ stared at Pietro with 
amazement. All that he had heretofore 
done was as nothing. He beat upon 
Beniamino’s guard something after the 
manner of a blacksmith with an anvil; he 
flung his poniard in the poor man’s face; 
and, having at last run him through the 
shoulder (the same shoulder he had 
stabbed before) he knocked him down 
and withdrew the steel by aid of a foot 
placed on Fontanelli’s chest. 

Then he threw down the sword, folded 
his arms, and roared at us. I say us, 
because of course the noise of fighting 
had brought half the population of the 
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castle into the corridor, though hereto- 
fore I had been too busy to notice them; 
and I say roared, because that is what 
he did. Aye, this mild young man, now 
red in the face and with eyes that would 
have burned holes in any page they- 
looked at, put back his head and made 
a noise very like a lion I once heard in 
the Medici menagerie at Florence. I 
heard a gasp from behind me; and turned 
to discover Maria, the cause of all this 
transformation, with her hands clasped. 

“Pietro!” says she, advancing a step 
or two; and I will not presume-to say, 
having been dazed, at the moment, out 
of my usual faculties, whether she was 
acting or no. “What is— 

Whereupon her knees gave way under 
her, and she fell to the ground, swoon- 
ing. I was about to do something in the 
matter of picking her up, when Pietro 
took charge of that proceeding. He came 
forward with his nostrils flaring like 
those of a horse; shoved me a yard back- 
ward, and picked her up more easily 
(despite his wound) than I could have 
done it. Ay di mil 

“Keep that fellow here until I re- 
turn,” says he to me, and meaning 
Fontanelli. “Clear the room. Make way, 


you!” 
Gy not in the least in the fashion 
one might have expected from 
a book-learned young man. He de- 
manded the return of his army forth- 
with, and refused all suggestions that 
he should pay for its provisions. He 
renounced the treaty made by his father, 
and when Beniamino protested, he boxed 
his remaining ear. And having sent Fon- 
tanelli away in a litter (detaining his 
escort, and substituting one of his own 
men, headed by the captain who should 
lead the army back) he stormed upstairs 
to old Girolamo’s room, and announced 
that he would wed Maria the week fol- 
lowing, with or without the old man’s 
consent. 

Which he did, with all pomp and cir- 
cumstance, and that was the end of the 
peril which had threatened the country. 
Which being so, Girolamo disbanded the 


AND returning, he dealt 
amazingly with Beniamino, 


“Jevies, cut: down his guard toa skeleton, 
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and dismissed me—with a florin short 
in my wages, which I never recovered. 
And to be brief, I served terms with 
various small nobles thereafter, at last 
coming to command the guard of his 
Grace the Duke of Rometia; that would 
be in 1552—five years after the marriage 
of Pietro and Maria. I had been in com- 
mand about a year when his grace went 
down-country to negotiate in the matter 
of our southern frontier; let us say then, 
1553, in the spring. And one of the 
conferences was to be held in the Castle 
of Cartesi. My master, as senior noble 
of the assembly, sat at the head of the 
table; Pietro on his right, and Maria 
on his left. 

And I, as on that night when Pietro 
had spoken hoarsely to Maria, stood 
behind them with the guard. 

She was wearing her spectacles again. 

Moreover, there was a change in 
Pietro; I could not define it, neither 
could I understand it; perhaps because 
I had been too busy, those few years 
past, to hear much news of politics. I 
did not know, for instance, that old 
Girolamo—he was not present because 
of rheumatism—had become the real 
leader of Cartesi, as well as of his own 
domains. Nor that (Maria having proved 
childless) the succession had been willed 
to males of her house, notably her cousin, 
a rat-faced person who sat next but one 
to Pietro. 

The melancholy I perceived on the 
face of his grace of Cartesi, I attributed 
perhaps to Maria’s appearance. For in 
addition to the spectacles, she had re- 
sumed her manner of clothing—some- 
thing after the monkish style; ink-stains 
and all. As the discussion progressed, 
she leaned forward across the table like 
a man, and if contradicted ran her fingers 
through her hair in a most abominable 
manner. 

“In my opinion—” says Pietro, after 
a long argument which I did not under- 
stand. The rat-faced cousin-in-law had 
been a party to it, and he now arose. 

“Thy opinion!” he shouted—and he 
cannot have passed eighteen years. “Who 
cares for thy opinion? If any is to have 
an opinion, surely it is my cousin, who 
hath brought up the duchy to where it 
stands today; or myself, who—” 
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Pietro likewise arose. He was un- 
armed, but he had a large and heavy 
hand; and I saw his nostrils flare as they 
had flared over the body of Beniamino 
di Fontanelli. 

“Why, thou pup—” says he, stepping 
toward the youth with arm uprising. 

Aha! Then I understood; and, under- 
standing, marveled. The boy had scarce 
shrunk before him—which he was wise 
to do—before Maria had risen from her 
seat, eyes blazing. 

“Coward!” she cried out. “Wouldst 
strike a boy! Dare to do it! Dare to 
strike one of my family! Dare to 
strike—” 


And so forward; much of it; all to the 
same purpose. 

Aye, I saw the flare go from his nos- 
trils, and the blaze out of his eyes, to be 
replaced by a slow blush and a vague 
expression. Finally the woman thrust 
him back into his seat, told him not to 
meddle with what she had in hand, and 
informed the assemblage that she was 
now ready to proceed with business 
again. 

They told me in the guard-room that 
Pietro read his books no longer, but 
drank instead. No maid was allowed in 
the palace who was not forty and ill- 
looking. And, as I have said, he was of 
no further account in his own place, and 
publicly known to be so. When drunk, 
he had complained to his captain that 
he had been on his way to rule half Italy, 
but that marriage had lost him even that 
which he had. 

Yet, being freed by the said marriage 
(as your lordship would be by his) from 
the necessity of going to war, he looks 
well able to reach the age of eighty, 
whereas Beniamino di Fontenilli was 
killed at Montalvo in the twenty-ninth 
year of his age. 

And who am I to say which was the 
better off? 

It is a matter of taste. 

Whereupon I kiss your highness’ 
hands, once more protesting my willing- 
ness to serve him even to the point of 
writer’s cramp; and wishing him, if he 
be fixed thereon, an exception to all the 
rules concerning marriage. 


Subscribing myself humbly, 
L. Caradosso. 





THE CAMP-FIRE 


Where readers, writers and adventurers meet 


eee again to the Writers’ 


Brigade is Fairfax Downey, with 
his long novelette, “War Horse.” 

Busy with other writing for other pub- 
lications, for a number of years he 
wanted to write this story, out of love 
for the subject. Finally he got around 
to it. 

Downey says: 


It was early in the ’20’s that I first made 
my bow at the Camp-Fire. Then, as now, it 
was with a story of the Field Artillery. Be- 
sides my yarns for Adventure, I have written 
eight books (biography, history, light verse) 
and many articles, verses, and songs. I have 
worked on the staffs of three newspapers and 
have been a free-lance since 1928. 

Horses and the Army I have known since 
boyhood. My first mount was a. buckskin 
gelding, given me in 1907 in Cuba where my 
father, an American officer, was stationed. 
The war background in this story is drawn 
from experience. I served with the 12th Field 
Artillery, Second Division, A.E.F., and later 
with the 31st F.A. (and I’d volunteer in the 
present grave emergency, if the War De- 
partment should find any use for a rusty, 
middle-aged veteran). Both my regiments 
were horse-drawn and armed with 75 mm. 
guns. There were few motorized outfits in 
those days. The characters in my story are 
based on horses and soldiers I knew. 

Let no one believe that the war horse is a 
back number today. The contrary is proved 
by photographs of German artillery on the 
march in Poland and France. Many gallons 
of gasoline were thus saved, and the horses, 


more vulnerable of course than machines, 
were protected by German command of the 
air. Teams can go where tractors cannot, 
and there’s country where you'll find forage 
and water but never a filling station. Allied 
purchasing boards began again to buy Ameri- 
man horses and mules as in the First World 
War. Perhaps before this appears in print, 
our own Remount will be combing Missouri 
for mules for the pack artillery in the Pana- 
ma jungles and ordering such round-ups on 
the Western ranges as launched the mare 
“Barbara” on her Army career. 


N? MAN we knew was more dismayed 

by the fall of France than Georges 
Surdez, and no other friend of ours had 
his own background and sympathies so 
deeply involved in that military disaster. 
At the same time, we know nobody who 
foresaw it so clearly. He told us in 
advance what was probably going to 
happen. It seemed astonishing pes- 
simism to hear from him, before Wey- 
gand was called, before Belgium tossed 
up its hands, that Paris would go in a 
few weeks and the Maginot Line would 
be evacuated without being used. We 
thought the war was preying on his 
mind too much. 

Now Surdez has some of the same 
worries about this country that he had 
about France. He sees too many un- 
comfortable parallels. He thinks that 
what we need is what France needed— 
and we asked him to give his opinion 
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Writing the following 


at Camp-Fire. 
“A Voice in the 


piece, he called it: 
Wilderness.” 


There were Frenchmen whose sufferings 

started many years earlier than those of the 
mass. 
less and despairing, the approach of unavoid- 
able defeat. ‘They knew that France would 
be beaten to her knees because their warnings 
were unheeded. That has been the case be- 
fore. In 1870, before the outbreak of the 
Franco-Prussian War, the third phase of 
which now is a closed book through the 
debacle of the Third Republic in a fiasco even 
worse than that furnished by the Second 
Empire, a military attache at Berlin, who 
had followed the progress of the German 
Army through the Danish and Austrian wars, 
warned his government that France could 
not hope to win. 
not follow the advice of experts. 
' In 1931, the Librairie de la Revue Francaise 
published a book by Pierre Faure, bearing 
the ominous title: TOWARDS A NEW 
CHARLEROI. 

Charleroi has a sinister sound to French 
ears, for it was at Charleroi that the French 
Army of 1914, on August 22nd, experimented 
with the methods devised by the Staff. In- 
fantry, clad in blue coats and scarlet trousers, 
charged in a solid line, with the bayonet. 
And the resulting massacre almost collapsed 
French resistance then and there. 

If the ministers of France, the chiefs of 
her armies, had read and followed the book, 
history would have been changed. Monsieur 
Faure told the. truth and did not pull his 
punches. 


In his introduction, he writes—in 1931, 
remember: 

“The day is near when, to recover what 
she has lost, Germany will resort to arms. 
But what weapons will she call upon to con- 
quer Europe, which escaped conquest in 
1914? Many among us fear the realistic spirit 
of the patient Germans, for recent advances 
of Science allow them great hopes.” 

Then he swings into it: 

“The lack of foresight of our leaders ap- 
pear to me as dangerous as the lack of fore- 
sight of.the leaders we had before 1914. 

“The offensive of August 22nd 1914 showed 
our chiefs what their imagination had failed 
to grasp: Our soldiers were launched with 
the bayonet against nests of machine guns 
and were abominably decimated. 

“What can be said of those who had not 
foreseen that our 75, a rapid fire cannon, 
would need much more ammunition than 
provided, so that on the 5th of September, 
in the Battle of the Marne, after but a few 
days of war, our ammunitions were almost 


For they were forced to behold, help-. 


But weak Governments do- 
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finished. Must we recall that Ludendorf 
wrote in his memoirs:. ‘If Joffre had had the 
necessary ammunition,*the Battle of the 
Marne might have become a rout for the 
German Army, might have ended the war.’ 

“Those fundamental errors, enormous errors, 
almost inconceivable, were perpetrated by 
men of worth. But those men lived in the 
past instead of heading their spirit towards 
the Future. 

“One invention is sufficient to change alto- 
gether the means of attack and of defense 
of an entire people. Before 1914, it could 
have been—it should have been foreseen that 
the machine gun and the rapid firing cannon 
must totally change the tactics of war. 

“Yet we had, at the beginning of hostilities, 
but five thousand machine guns for the entire 
French Army, when Germany possessed six 
times as many. The importance of equipment 


‘did not appear until after the battle of Char- 


leroi, and few people had foreseen it. The 
stabilization of the front allowed the manu- 
facture of the weapons we lacked, but we 
paid with hundreds of thousands of lives the 
lack of foresight of our leaders and their lack 
of creative imagination.” 

The book is a plea for an increase of the 
aviation. It describes the different types of 
planes needed. But the striking passages 
are in the general considerations in the end 
chapter. The United States of America, ex- 
isting under a Parliamentary Government, as 
a Democracy, is now arming for the future. 
And the advice that France did not follow, the 
neglect of which brought her to the greatest 
humiliation in her history, applies to the U. 
S. A. perfectly. Monsieur Faure, in 1931, 
laid his finger on the cause of Allied defeats 
in 1940. 

“The present progress of technic, in all 
realms, forces the nations who do not want 
to be surpassed in practical achievements by 
their neighbors, to study from day to day 
the necessary progress and the doctrines to 
be revised. : 

“That rapidity in evolution forces us, 
doubtless, to change during the years to come, 
our present conception of the worth of the 
various means which we have to protect our 
territory if need be. 

“It seems, more than ever, that the Army, 
the Navy and the Aviation, whose common 
goal is the defense of National Territory, 
should have, at the top of the hierarchy, a 
staff in common and a budget in common. 

“Energies, in all their forms, risk being 
wasted through the very fact that different 
branches are under the orders of different 
chiefs, at the very moment when cohesion in 
effort and a unified point of view in the 
conduct of war would make a unified direc- 
tion necessary. __ 
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“The more the means multiply, the more 
must they be centralized. Could one conceive 
in war time that there should be a direction 
of the artillery, a direction of the cavalry, 
without a superior to co-ordinate their use. 
In other words, without a common chief? 

“Consequently, I cannot conceive that one 
could face modern war with a Ministry of 
the Navy, a Ministry of War, a Ministry of 
the Air, acting without common tie, without 
a single chief. 

“This lapse in the organization of our 
military power should be mended by the 
creation of a Ministry for National Defense, 
having under his orders, the Navy, the Army 
and the Aviation.” 

There was a Minister of National Defense 
in France, but he was a_ politician—which 
Monsieur Faure feared, as indicated: 

“But more than ever it should be necessary 
that those various ministries should have at 
their heads men likely to remain in place 
longer than the time between two cabinets 
changes, for among the mistakes of the 
present regime, the impermanence of chiefs 
is the worst. No business, industrial or com- 
mercial, could last with as many changes as 
those to which Ministries are subject today. 


“It appears accepted that a minister is 
useless to keep his ministry running, and 
that he is charged, merely, with representing 
‘a party.’ The Republican ideal has been be- 
trayed by the base character of certain poli- 
ticians and it is time to place at the head of 
each ministry a man likely to give service to 
his country and not invested with ministerial 
powers with the sole aim of bringing a few 
votes to the party in power. 

“Those political customs are unfortunately 
so well accepted by the masses that their 
disappearance shall call, probably, for the 
destruction of the regime.” 

The regime was destroyed, too late to save 
France. The loud voices of the professional 
politicians were drowned out, but only by 
the thunder of German cannon and bombs 
over the whole of France. 

Monsieur Faure takes a couple of swings, 
in 1931, at the politicians who use peace 
speeches aS a means to a personal end: 

“Monsieur Briand does not admit that one 
may have a different opinion than his on 
the best way of preserving peace. That 
habit of sacrificing the most immediate in- 
terests of the country to the party spirit is 
one of the gravest manifestations of the 
contemporary political abjection. 


“Our present politics have ended in isola- 
tion for us, tempered only by the alliance 
with Poland and the Little Entente. Those 
alliances are not without merit, but they have 
a reciprocation of duties. Thus, on the day 
when Germany shall wish to retake the ‘corridor’ 
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DONT you wish you were like some of your 
friends who are forging ahead while you 
stay put? Like it or not, people size you up by 
what you earn. Is their sizing flattering to you? 
—wWhy not plan to get ahead, to make more 
money, to get a raise? If you don’t know how, 
perhaps we can aid you as we have so many 
others. Chances are good that we can help you 
boost yourself up in ways you never thought of. 
—Thousands will gladly tell you how our plan- 
ned training helped them—directed their work 
along charted paths to business success, bigger 
earnings, 10%, 20%, 50%, some even 100% 
and 200% greater income... At any rate, let 
us send you the inspiring book ‘‘Ten Years’ 
Promotion in One.” It’s FREE! It will puree 
help you plan your next raise whether you as 

us to help you plan or not. Write us today for 
the book—the coupon is for your convenience. 
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Dept. 10334-R Chicago 


Please send me full infor- 
mation regarding the train- 
ing and service I have marked 
with an X below. Also a 
copy of “Ten Years’ Promo- 
tion in One,” all without 
obligation to me. 

O Business Management: Training for Official Man- 
agerial, Salesand Departmental Executive positions. 

O Modern Salesmanship: Training for position as 
Sales Executive, Salesman, Sales Coach or Trainer, 
Sales Promotion Manager, Manufacturers’ Agent, 
Solicitor, and all positions in retail, wholesale or 
specialty selling. s 

OHigher Accountancy: Training for position as 
Auditor, Comptroller, Certified Public Accountant, 
Cost Accountant, etc. 

OTraffic Management: Training for position as 
Railroad, Truck or Industrial Traffic Manager, 
Rate Expert, Freight Solicitor, etc. 

OLaw: LL.B. Degree. 

OStenotypy: The up-to-date method for secretaries 
and court and convention reporters. 

O Modern Foremanship: Training for positions in 
Shop Management, such as that of Superintendent, 
General Foreman, Foreman, Sub-Foreman, etc. 

OIndustrial Management: Training for positions 
in Works Management, Production Control, In- 
dustrial Engineering, etc. 

O Modern Business Correspondence: Training for 
Sales or Collection Correspondent, Sales Promotion 
Manager, Mail Sales Manager, Secretary, etc. 

OStenography: Training in the new superior ma- 
chine shorthand, Stenotypy. 

O Expert Bookkeeping ORailway Accounting 

O Business English OE ffective Speaking 





O Credit and Collection OC. P. A. Coaching 
O Commercial Law 
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from the Poles, I don’t see how we shall avoid 
war. 

“I leave to those who wish to learn nothing, 
to forget nothing, the job of stating that “Any 
war in Europe is impossible from now on.’ 
Monsieur Briand has promised us peace as 
long as he is alive. That is possible; but 
Monsieur Briand may die.” 

And in 1931, years before the Blum re- 
gime, Monsieur Faure wrote: 

“If Monsieur Blum came to power tomor- 
row and did not change his ideas on dis- 
armament, he would have to face war very 
soon. He would say then: ‘I did not wish it, 
I was betrayed by the German socialists.’ 

“We heard that before—in 1914. 


“Even if he were shot by those who would 
then assume direction of public affairs, the 
common lot would not be better. It is not 
enough to execute traitors, it is necessary to 
combat those traitors of tomorrow today, 
when they are considered as enjoying free- 
dom of speech.” 


The last two paragraphs are prophetic: 


“If in the few years of ‘respite which 
separate us from the day when Germany 
shall feel strong enough to run the chance 
again we do not make an effort in the direc- 
tion I have indicated, that is if we do not 
endow our country with an impressive army 
of the air, if we do not make up for lost time, 
I believe, upon my soul and conscience, with- 
out party spirit of any kind, that we shall 
be submitted to an attack without precedent 
in history by the number of deaths it shall 
cause, and that we shall surely be vanquished 
by a people which will make us pay a hundred 
times over for the Treaty of Versailles. 


“Tt is for those in Power to Choose.” 
That was in 1931, 


French Politicians paid no heed, sabotaged 
the finest, bravest army in the world. Blum, 
for instance, did not only allow the aviation 
to sink way below the proper mark, but his 
influence weakened in a subtle fashion the 
general morale of the army. The nfistakes 


vhave been made, as Faure predicted, but they 


not only cost the announced hundreds of 
thousands of French lives—they seem about 
to cause the loss of an immense colonial 
Empire. Germany has made the kill, and the 
jackals have arrived. 

The problem in the United States of Ameri- 
ca today is somewhat different. The need for 
defense has been admitted, billions have been 
voted. But the French Chambers admitted 
the need for defense, voted credits. The 
Maginot Line alone cost a half billion dollars. 
The right decision has been reached, yet the 
mouthings go on. Politicians agree in the 
main, but delve into fine shadings for the 
benefit of their party. 

It resembles a courtyard full of schoolboys, 


THE CAMP-FIRE 


arguing and boasting, in contrast with Ger- 
many’s grim and silent preparations. There 
is a lot of useless bunk uttered and published, 
and there is a striking, alarming note: So 
far, only civilians have talked, about the 
thousands of planes they could produce and 
so on... and on. But, although everyone 
must see that divided command, divided re- 
sponsibility, knocked out France, nothing is 
being done to find the right. man for the top, 
the right men for his assistants. ~ 

Planes, dreadnoughts, tanks, all are useless 
without direction, the right direction. Ameri- 
ca, equipped with thirty thousand planes, 
twenty-five warships of the line, all the tanks 
produced by our giant manufacturing plants, 
still would be like a muscle bound, slow think- 
ing colossus pitted against a ruthless, quick- 
moving, trained prize-fighter. 

Separate defense from politics. The defeat 
of America would be neither Democratic nor 
Republican. 

All speeches now point to the manufacture 
of equipment to match that of the victorious 
armies. Right there is the first misconception. 
To match existing armament is not sufficient. 
The lessons of this war must be learned. 
Germany learned much from the Spanish war 
to help her win this war. Are we to think 
that she shall be satisfied and will not im- 
prove, will have learned nothing more from 
the long series of experiments in actual ap- 
plication of the principles learned? 

Weapons that would match those of Ger- 
many today will be obsolete within a year, 
and the methods for their use will have 
changed. America must arm not merely to 
match possible enemies in quality and quan- 
tity, but to surpass those enemies in quantity 
and quality. The speeches call for a copy 
of others. That again leaves the initiative 
to the others. 

One cannot change the habits of a great 
nation overnight, one cannot attack sacred 
principles of free speech. Give the politicians 
many halls in which to make their speeches, 
nominate committees of senators and repre- 
sentatives to inspect this or that. Let the 
talkers talk, since talk they must. 
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But for America’s sake, let a soldier handle 
the army, a sailor handle the fleet, an avi- 
ator direct aviation. And find, in the armed 
services of the nation, a man, a man who 
has no party, who is American. A man who 
is a realist, who will know facts and ignore 
emotion, who will deal with problems and 
emergencies not from pride or the wish to 
put his name in the headlines, but to achieve 
victory for America. That man exists. 

He would keep the nation from going off 
at half-cock. He would not permit the nation 
to engage in a conflict too soon, he would not 
invite disaster. Take a man who will consider 
the problem as technical, remove him from 
political influences, let him shoulder the re- 
sponsibility. Disbar, automatically, any man 
who is too fond of words. Hitler both talks 
and acts, but he remains, admittedly, ex- 
ceptional. 

Find a man who will be resolute and ruth- 
Iess in war, but not rash. Under the present 
system of service men blindly obeying the 
orders of civilians, even expert civilians, 
America may suffer heartbreak and humilia- 
tion. A fleet may be sunk, an army shattered. 

Find a Man. 


« 


Be NEWS comes from Florida just 
as we go to press—Talbot Mundy 
is dead. 

At the next Camp-Fire we will pub- 
lish an account of his life and his stories. 

The next issue being our thirtieth an- 
niversary, we had been casting about 
for one great story from the file of 
years to print once more for the veteran 
followers. Inevitably one story has come 
to mind, and there is now no question 
of the choice. 

Epitaph for Talbot Mundy: the most 
moving short story Adventure ever pub- 
lished—the story he sent us back in 
1912 and called “The Soul of a Regi- 
ment.” 


H. B. 
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~ CASK ADVENTURE 


Information you can’t get elsewhere 


(8 camping trip to Mexico City. 


Request:—A friend and I are going to take 
a motor trip to Mexico City next winter. We 
are going to take our own camping outfit 
and sleep in a tent. We are going to leave 
Butte, Montana, about October 1, 1940 and 
plan to stay about three or four months. I 
would like to know what kind of equipment 
we should take, and how much money it will 
cost us, where are the best places to stay 
while down there. Is it possible to drive on 
south of Mexico City and where are the best 
places to go while down there? 

What kind of a permit do we-need to have, 
what is the distance from Butte, Montana, to 
Mexico City? I am enclosing a self addressed 
envelope for your reply. 

Raymond Moore, Moscow, Idaho. 


Reply by Mr. Robert S. Benjamin:—You 
will find that an automobile trip from Mon- 
tana to Mexico is both comparatively inex- 
pensive, and very interesting. 

From Laredo, Texas, Mexico City is a mat- 
ter of a few hundred miles and about two 
or three days if you don’t make any ex- 
tended stop-overs. You'll probably be better 
off to make Mexico City with the greatest 
speed and spend your time there and -in 
towns South of Mexico City. In October 
the rainy season ends down there so you will 
not be troubled too much with rain in sleep- 
ing out. There should be plenty of camping 
spots, although I would advise your stdying 
in tourist camps, etc., until after you leave 
Mexico City. Rates for these camps and even 
for the better hotels in Mexico City are amaz- 
ingly cheap, $2 to $3 a day including meals 
is a liberal allowance for your stay in Mexico 
City at a modern hotel. 

When you leave Mexico City southward 
and set up your tents alongside some little 


stream (just at the outskirts of a village) 
you’ll be able to buy meat and eggs for al- 
most nothing for your own cooking. Don’t 
eat any uncooked vegetables or salads ever, 
however. South of Mexico City, in the dry 
reason, the road is passable almost down to 
Oaxaca if you have a sturdy car and don’t 
mind the jolts. The road is anything but 
“touristy” and it will take plenty of work— 
but that is the section for the real sights of 
native Mexico. 

If- I were making the trip I would leave my 
car in a garage in some town such as Cuern- 
avaca or Taxco and rent or buy a burro or 
two, pack tents and clothing etc. and set out 
on foot across the Mexican foothills where 
no roads (auto roads anyhow) go. This is 
real adventure, and no worry about finding 
a place to buy gas. A good burro won’t cost 
more than $10 or so. If you were to do this, 
I’d estimate: roughly the cost of your entire 
trip of four months back to Moscow, at 
about $200 per person barring unforeseen 
circumstances as a complete repair job on 
the car etc. There’s not much redtape in 
entering Mexico as long as you have some 
money with you. A regulation tourist permit 
(no passport necessary) costs $1.00 and you 
have to pay a small fee for registering your 
ear. I think you leave your license at the 
border. Full information from the Mexican 
Tourist Information Bureau, Mexico D. F. 


Pubes G grounds that teem with fish. 


Request:—My husband and I wish to take 
a fishing trip next summer and would like 
for you to suggest some good fishing grounds, 
some that are not fished out as so many are. 

Are there any such places in the vicinity 
of Georgian Bay, for example? We should 
like to be able to motor to such a place. 

E. K. Dickey, Walkerville, Ontario. 
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Reply by A. D. LL. Robinson:—Your 
letter just to hand. Do I know of any good 
fishing grounds not so fished out. Well, 
rather! ‘wo friends and I took a trip last 
summer to Manitoulin Island on Georgian 
Bay, which, by the way, is the largest fresh- 
water island in the world. The Island is cut 
up into many lakes, some of them leading 
into the Bay and all of them practically 
virgin fishing grounds. I wish I had a snap 
to send vou of a catch of fish made in two 
hours one afternoon while we were there, by 
an American from Pittsburgh. He could 
verify my story of a string of about fifty 
fish, pickerel, pike and bass which he caught 
and was very proud of. Every day there 
were such catches. It is a fisherman’s para- 
dise. Lake Manitou, in which these fish were 
caught, is only one of many lakes where fish 
are caught by the tourists who know about 
the Island. I might mention that the summer 
resort of Rockville is where we stayed. 

Another place that is teeming with fish is 
at Blind River, in the Algoma District on the 
north shore of North Channel, part of 
Georgian Bay. I know men who drive up 
there every summer and come hack loaded 
with fish. To get there from Toronto, it 
would be well to motor north to Tobermory 
at the north end of Bruce Peninsula. From 
there you would take the boat (rates reason- 
able) to Manitoulin Island, then motor the 40 
miles north across the Island until you came 
to Little Current. Roads on the Island are 
good. At Little Current you take a ferry 
that in five minutes lands you on the main- 
land from where you motor through an ex- 
citing 38 miles to Espanola, then turn west 
and drive some 100 miles (not sure of the 
distance, as I have never been there) to 
Blind River. Another good fishing ground is 
the French River, on Georgian Bay, north- 
east, and its tributary, the Pickerel River. 
But I recommend most the two above places, 
particularly Manitoulin Island, where there 
are delightful cabins in which to stay, and 
the Rockville Lodge where you get good 
food. 

I was surprised, when there, not to find 
more American tourists. In all Canada, 
I know of no such charming spot as Mani- 
toulin Island. 


Beeslts sign language. 


Request: What are the proper symbols to 
use on a baseball score card, and on what 
are individual averages based? 

What is the greatest number of runs scored 
in one inning by an individual team within 
the past fifteen years? The most number of 
runs in a game? 





Learn to set up and run ANY 

kind of machine; MAKE MORE Needed 
MONEY NOW by learnin 

quickly HOW TO DO THING 


which usually take years of 
study and practice. The de- 
mand for SKILLED men is AL- e 


READY ahead of the supply, 
then what WILL IT BE a month or two from now? 


Don’t miss this chance to qualify for promo- 
Bigger Pay tion, don’t miss this Big Opportunity which 
is yours almost for the asking. Eight Big Books chockful of 
important mechanical facts told simply and clearly. Over 3000 
ages, nearly 3000 illustrations cover every subject fully, includ- 
ing wool Making. peuern Making. OUNOL YAW OUNs conantoey 
rawing, Forging, Machine Shop Practice an anagement, an 
hundreds of other subjects. *° 


8 Big Books (1940 Edition) Sent FREE 


to you for examination. Decide in your own home or place of 
business whether or not you want to keep them, check up on 
any facts you want to. Note their great MONEY MAKING 
value, then, if you want them, pay on the easiest kind of payments. 
Send NOW and we will include a year's consulting membership 
in the American Technical Society without extra charge—and also 
a Big Binder of nearly 800 pages with 267 original shop tickets 
with 1200 illustrations. Theseshow, step by step, how to set up and 
run almost any kind of job and are in addition to the 8 books. 
American Technical Society, Publishers—Home Study Courses. 
ee eee Mee eee ee eee ee ee ee ee eee eo 
American Technical Society, Dept. $731, Drexel at S8th St., Chicago, 
You may send me the 8 big NEW books and binder of shop tickets for 
free examination. I will pay the few cents delivery charyce only, un- 
less I decide to keep them in which case I will send $2.00 in ten da: 
and $3.00 per month until the total price of only $34.80 is paid. 
I return them in 10 days I will owe you nothing. Because I send 
now you agree to give me a membership in the erican Technical 
Bock y entitling me to consulting privileges with any of your experts 
for one year. 


NAM... secccccccccccccscrssccssesensrsssvesssessesseres 
Address. ...csecrcscesscee eee e eee e ence reser ecssessseeea 
Please attach a letter stating age, occupation, employer’s name and 
address and that of at least one business man as reference. 





Appear 


SLIMMER once: 


Do let your friends poke 
fun at your “bay window”! 
The successful man of today 
appears trim-waisted, ready for 
action... streamlined! 
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é W@ Waistline fat often 
Ifthe Vito Belt does not make _ stretchesabdominai mus- 
that paunchy belt line appear cles, allowing stomach 
inches slimmer at once...it will and intestines to fall fore 
cost you nothing! wardanddownward.The 
Take care of that aD paunch Vito Belt brings welcom 
a — way... witha Vito Belt. support to Late ae ani 
xcessive exercise may strain sagging internal organs 
your heart... dieting and drugs and helps prevent con- 
may be dangerous, stipation and fatigue. 
The Vito Belt is made of pure ; 
Para rubber, molded to give 
maximum support. Hundreds of 
tiny perforations allow air to 
penetrate. The special lace back 
permits you to adjust the belt to 
take care of any change in size. 
Illustrated folder and details of 
10-day FREE trial offer will be 
Sent in plain envelope on request! 


HAMILTON BELT COMPANY, 459 Hill Street, New Haven, Conn. 
ER REED SE ET 
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GUARANTEED TIRES! 


E R E El GCOODYEAR-GOODRICH 

Li FIRESTONE:U.S. and 
Other Standard Makes 
WORLD'S LOWEST 


2824-75-19 "71 
2475-28 338 176 


29x5.00-19 
:5.00-20 


5.25-17 
28x5.25-18 
29x5.25-1' 
80x5.25-20 


$1. 
23 iisbss7 10.95 4.65 
"3S 2oc86x8 11.45 4.95 
(95 4.405140x8 13.25 4.95 
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38 
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25 
35 
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SEND ONLY $1.00 DEPOSIT on each tire ordered. 
$3.00 on each Truck sire) We Ship balance C. O. D. 
educt S per cent if cash is sent in full with order. To 
fill order Prompt ‘we may substitute brands if neces- 
sary. TU. B (D NEW — GUARANTEED— 
PERRY-FIELD TIRE & RUBBER CO. 
2328-30 S. Michigan Av., Dept.367!-A, Chicago, Il. 


Treatment mailed 
on FREE TRIAL. If 

tisfied, send $1; if 
not, it’s Free. Write 
for treatment today. 


W. K. STERLINE, 610 Ohio Ave. Sidney, OHIO 


PHOTO RING 


SENSATION! Send any snapshot or 
‘ Bhdto and we'll reproduce 
it in this beautiful onxy: e 
id 


Z tting! Enclose strip of pa- 
Der for ring size; Pay bostman, rk Hid 
us a few cents p G 
MB re send cash we pay post- 10c extra) 


< yo 
. Canadians Send Money Order. 
ena Photo Ring Co., Dept. P-10, P.O. Box 14, Cincinnati, O. 


FALSE TEETH 


Low 90 DAYS’ TRIAL | 
TEST T 
$6.85] EXAMINE THEM “ 
We make FALSE TEETH for you 
il from your own impressions. 


ou 
a TEAGK GUARANTEE. Customers in United 
have satisfaction Of More SATISFACTION. 30 YEARS’ EXPERIENCE. 




































tes & Canada 
D NO MONEY WRITE TODAY for (FREE 
DR. CLEVELAND DENTAL LABORATORY 


Dept. 48-PO, East St. Louis, Illinois 


RUPTURED? 


Get Relief This Proven Way 


Why try to worry along with trusses that gouge your 
fiesh—press heavily on hips and spine—enlarge opening— 
fail to hold rupture? You need the Cluthe. No leg-straps 
or cutting belts. Automatic adjustable pad holds at real 
opening—follows every body movement with instant in- 
creased support in case of strain. Cannot slip whether at 
work or play. Light. Waterproof. Can be worn in bath. 
Send for amazing FREE book, “Advice To Ruptured” and 
details of liberal truthful 60-day trial offer. Also endorse- 
ments from grateful users in your neighborhood. Write: 

CLUTHE SONS, Dept. 15, Bloomfield, New Jersey. 


ADVENTURE 


—Frank J. Curley, Staten Is., N. Y. 


Reply by Mr. Frederick G. Lieb:—It is 
difficult to write out all the symbols that are 
used in scoring on a score-card. I have writ- 
ten a booklet, “How to Score.” It contains 
all symbols, ete. ‘tis sold by Sporting News, 
St. Louis, Mo., -or 25 cents. 


Individual batting averages are arrived at 
by dividing the total number of official times 
at bat into the number of hits. In fielding 
averages you divide the total number of 
chances into chances accepted (putouts plus 
assists). 

The record books do not show the most 
number of runs scored by a team in the past 
fifteen years; they show only the record for 
modern baseball, which is 14 runs in one in- 
ning by the 1920 Yankees and 1922 Cubs. 

The modern record for most runs in a game 
comes within your fifteen year period. The 
Cardinals defeated the Phillies, 28 to 6, July 
6, 1929, (one team record). Record for entire 
game last: fifteen years (Chicago, A. L., 21: 
Philadelphia, A. L. 14). 


por AN end to Scottie Itch. 


Request :—I’d like to get some information 
concerning my Scottie. She is about a year 
and a half old, and just as soon as warm 
weather started this Spring, the same skin 
disease started on her that she had last 
summer. I’ve taken her to three or four 
vets and they all give me different advice. 
One told me there was no cure for the disease 
and that all Scotties had it in the hot weather. 
They all give me a sticky ointment to put on 
her and then it gets dirty and seems to irri- 
tate her more. One said bathe her in salt 
water. Then I read that salt water would 
irritate her even more. 


I use a pure Castile soap on her in her 
bath and yet she has a strong odor the very 
next day. 

Vl certainly appreciate any information 


you can send me to help her. 
—Mrs. E. P. Dismukes, Jr., Chickasaw, Ala. 


Reply by “Ozark Ripley” Thompson:— 
From your description and odor of dog’s 
malady, I feel sure that she is suffering from 
chronic sarcoptic mange. The chronic part 
comes in because doubtlessly she beds in places 
which have not been disinfected and of course 
no matter what you do the mange mite en- 
ters her system again. 

First of all give the dog five drops Fowler’s 
Solution of Arsenic twice a day, keep it up 
for sixty days at least. Destroy all old bed- 
ding. Put dog on diet composed of two- 
thirds meat and balance mostly vegetables and 
very little cereals. 


ASK ADVENTURE 


You have to submit once more to a greasy 
application, but previous to applying give dog 
a bath in warm water to which one of the 
small packages of baking soda have been 
added. When dry apply thoroughly the fol- 
lowing ointment, letting no part of body but 
the eyes and inside of ears escape. One 
quart olive oil, 2 ounce boracic acid, 2 
ounces silycillic acid, 2 ounces powdered alum, 
2 ounces sulphur, I tablespoonful iodine, 2 
ounce turpentine. Rub in dog’s coat thor- 
oughly. Give dog a clean place in which 
to roll after application, repeat every three 
days until cured, which she will be if you 
faithfully administer prescription as advised. 


Tie. one for the sourdoughs to 


hold a meeting over. A lot of to- 
bacco juice could be shot in this dis- 
cussion. 


Request:—I am curious to know the origin 
of the word mush as used by dog drivers in 
the Pacific Northwest and Alaska. My un- 
derstanding is that it is the word of command 
to the dogs to get-going whether they are 
being driven by white, breed or Indian drivers. 

The word is common in Jack London’s 
Alaska yarns and in all western or north- 
western fiction. I have heard it invariably 
at the dog-races at Ashton, Idaho, which I 
attended on several occasions, and on the part 
of stray dog-drivers who drop in on Chicago 
for exhibition purposes. The expression is 
also common in Idaho for two or-more people 
to say—‘‘Well, let’s mush along.” 

Webster’s International says it is a cor- 
ruption of MARCHONS from the French and 
was used by the old Courieurs de Bois as a 
ery to their dogs, but I still don’t see how 
they got MUSH out of this—especially when 
it appears to be in general use by English, 
French, Indians and all nationalities who 
drive dogs. 

Maybe you can help. Hope I am not im- 
posing too much. 

—Hugh B. Tabb, Chicago, Ill. 


Reply by Mr. Frank Winch:—Sourdoughs 
of the candle light era should go for this one 
plenty much. ALL of them no doubt can give 
you the real origin of the word—mush—and 
it’s more than possible no two will agree. Pos- 
sibly as you say (according to Webster’s In- 
ternational—MUSH is a corruption of Mar- 
chons from the French and was used by the 
old Courieurs de Bois as a cry to their dogs). 

I incline to the belief that its parentage 
comes closer to the Chinook Indians who use 
the word “MAHSH.” True, this may have 
come from the French, Marche, Marcher, etc. 
It is a fact that the French originated most 
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of the Chinook Wawa—words being selected 
that could be easiest pronounced by both 
whites and the Indians. 

‘“Mahsh” pronounced with a broad “A” like 
mash with an ah sound for the A is one of 
the big important words of “command.” 
Among the meanings are: to leave, to turn, 
to get out, to throw away, expel, remove, 
extinguish, heave, hurl, spill, spend, dismiss, 
etc. 

“Mahsh” to a dog means “get out.” When 
the sourdoughs found need for dogs they 
acquired the first-ones from Indians and the 
dogs knew that mahsh meant for them to 
get going. The “ah” sound was soon cor- 
rupted to “uh” and all American drivers yell 
“Mush” at their huskies. 

You may accept, this version until your 
letter appears in print. And you'll dern 
soon know after that if the dope is correct, 
if and when the old timers glue an eye hold 
on this piece. Trust the sourdoughs to mix- 
up a pan of dough that will have plenty to it. 
Especially—pan—for this writer, if I’m 
wrong! 


GQETTTING in the South Sea Islands. 


Request:—I plan to spend a year or two in 
the South Sea Islands, probably the island of 
Moorea. If I like the life, I’ll spend the 
remainder of my years there. I shall have 
about four hundred dollars. I wish to live 
as nearly as possible as the natives do, obtain- 
ing food and shelter from the natural re- 
sources. Is that possible for a healthy man? 

What qualifications are necessary to enter 
the islands? 5 

Do I have to get permission from the 
French? 

T’ve read that Meheetia, sixty miles east of 
Tahiti, is uninhabited in spite of an abun- 
dance of fruit and coconuts and fish, ete. 
Is this true? 

What language would be best? 
natives friendly? 

Is hunting with firearms permitted? Where 
could I obtain information about government 
regulations? 


Are the 


—B. A. Meredosia, Ill. 


Reply by Mr. Wm. McCreadie:—Moorea 
is a lovely island and as it is merely twelve 
miles from Tahiti it is a favorite resort for 
tourists. First of all to take up residence 
in any part of the French Oceania possessions 
one must have a passport vised by a French 
consul at port of embarkation. Then it is 
advisable to have a certificate of character 
from the Mayor or Chief of Police of your 
town, and also a certificate of health from 
your doctor. I may say that all Island gov- 
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ernments—British, French and American 
are particular as to the health and character 
of new arrivals. To settle in any French 
island you want to apply on arrival at Pa- 
peete for a permit to settle from the Gov- 
ernor if granted you pay a “de sojour” tax 
of 500 francs with an annual renewal of 25 
francs. The French do not encourage Eu- 
ropeans (as all whites are so called in the 
Pacific), and to play safe they ask that you 
deposit a sum sufficient to pay your return 
fare back home. With the French this sum 
is deposited with the steamer agents at port 
of leaving, forwarded to Tahiti Government 
and returned on your departure, or earlier 
if you prove a desirable citizen. 

Mehetia is a small island, as you say, about 
60 miles from Tahiti. It is mostly owned 
by whites and only occasionally visited by 
fishermen. To settle there the best plan would 
be to get to Papeete and make inquiries there, 
find an owner and make arrangements to 
lease his land. While French is spoken, many 
speak English and in any case one can al- 
ways speedily learn a pigeon lingua France. 
The natives are all civilized and well behaved. 
How friendly depends upon how one treats 
them. I have never had any trouble with 
them. Hunting with firearms is allowed if 
you can find anything to hunt. To take a 
gun ashore you pay a gun tax of 10 francs 
and if you wish to shoot game a further tax 
of 50 francs (game tax) is required. I should 
advise you to write to the Secretary of the 
Administration, Papeete, Tahiti for all further 
information. 

I hope all this will prove useful to you 
and wishing you much good fortune in your 
quest. 


At LAST—new training ships for a 
living on salt water. 


Request:—In a recent magazine article 
about the expansion program of the Mer- 
‘chant Marine it was stated that the govern- 
ment is operating training schools to train 
men to become merchant seamen. According 
to this article the training consists of six 
months on board ship, three months at a shore 
station, and three months on a Coast Guard 
Cutter. 

I would like to know the qualifications for 
enrollment in these schools, the number of 
schools now in operation, and any other in- 
formation that would be of interest. 

—William S. Carnes, Independent, Mo. 


Reply by Mr. Gordon MacAllister:—To 
become eligible for admittance to one of the 
Maritime Service training schools, a candidate 
must have served at least two years at sea 


ADVENTURE 


in one capacity or another. There is not stated 
age limit or educational requirement. 

At present there are two schools, one at 
Hoffman Island in New York Harbor, the 
other at Government Island in San Francisco 
Bay. There has just been completed an 
officers’ training schoo] at New London, Conn. 
And at St. Petersburg, Florida, a new unit 
for training the apprentice seamen is now 
being constructed. In conjunction with these 
several stations, there are several training 
ships, including the American Seaman and 
the Joseph Conrad. 

Pay for unlicensed men begins at $36 a 
month. Transportation to the station, quar- 
ters, meals, and uniforms are furnished with- 
out charge. After the first two months of 
training, unlicensed men who are qualified 
may be advanced in grade and pay. 

I assume from your letter that you have 
had no previous sea experience, therefore, I 
would suggest that you write directly to the 
U.S. Maritime Service, Washington, D. C. for 
information concerning the qualifications for 
entrance to their new apprentice training 
station at St. Petersburg. As yet, I have 
received no information, since it is still in its 
embryonic state. 


HE WHITE RIVER “canoe” that’s 
built of planks. 


Request:—Will you kindly advise where I 
can obtain plans for building a small boat 
commonly called a “canoe” on the lower half 
of White River in Indiana? The following 
description of the boat is the best I can do, 
but I hope it will be clear enough to identify 
the type: 

Constructed of planks and large enough 
to carry three safely. Bow and stern of 
same shape, narrow but not pointed. Bot- 
tom of boat from bow to stern curved. Bot- 
tom of boat aeross the beam straight. Boat 
is usually pushed by paddle but may also be 
rowed successfully. Boat is the result of 
native development in water that is swift 
but has no rapids. 

P. I. Newson, Springfield, Il. 


Reply by Mr. Raymond S. Spears:—lI’ve 
tried to find my notes on the “Tennessee river 
cunner” which I think is the same as the 
“White river canoe” you describe. 

If you will write to Walter Chansler 
c/o Outdoorsman 

Columbus, Ohio. 
he can send you the plans you need, or a 
working description. He wrote THE RIVER 
TRAPPER, an account of White River house- 
boating and built his own boats, for Paddling, 
poling, fishing, trapping, etc. 


ASK ADVENTURE 


I've seen these canoes 18 feet long, 24 
inches wide and 10 or 12 inches deep—single 
boards along the sides and cross boards for 
bottom planking. But though the river men 
stand up in them and paddle, they were too 
tippy for me. 

They are simply a long, narrow scow, with 
rakes at bow and stern, and thwart-seats on 
bow and stern. Chansler will tell you about 
the best model, safest to use. He usually 
used a johnboat, “square” at bow and stern, 
and sides flaring out. 


Try Richard K. Wood, North Chattanooga, 
Tennessee. He makes blue-prints of the 
various river craft and he used the canoe 
of the Holstoin river country. This canoe, 
like the lower White river canoe developed 
along the Ohio Tributaries when the impa- 
tient frontiersmen replaced the Indian dug- 
outs with board-canoes, the Indians using 
solid tree-trunk logs,—probably the tippiest 
of craft, till one learned how to use it. 
Wood probably has a lot of photographs of 
the mountain board cunners, canoes, as he 
is the best professional I know, covering 
wildcrafting, professional outdoormen, etc. 


GERMAN trick in the World War 
ra saved their fleet at Jutland. 


Request:—In the Naval “Battle of Jutland 
in the first World War, the German Admiral 
saved his fleet by executing an evolution which 
naval experts had stated was impossible dur- 
ing battle. Will you please explain what 
this maneuver was? 


Is there any publication obtainable de- 
scribing the strategy and tactics of that war? 
—H. V. Hanson, Seattle, Wash. 


Reply by Major F. W. Hopkins:—Regard- 
ing the battle of Jutland—Ill try to give 
you what information I can. The Ger- 
man maneuyer you refer to was not “im- 
possible,” although it had not been done 
before and was considered to be hazardous 
and impracticable. However, of course, it is 
now “in the book.” At about 6:45 p. m. the 
German fleet under Scheer was heading in 
a Northeasterly direction, engaged in a fight 
with the British Battle Fleet which was to the 
east—when suddenly the destroyers of the 
Germans made a sortie against the British 
out of the smoke and gloom. Meanwhile 
the Germans made a complete reversal of 


direction by turning each ship about almost’ 


upon its own wake—this maneuver being 
obscured by the smoke, gloom and rays of 
the setting sun—and stood off to the west- 
ward, then swung south and east again in a 
long curve, by column, and just. before 7 
p. m. again engaged the British, who were 
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ADVENTURE 


again to the east and still heading south. 
At about 7 the destroyers again raced out 
of the smoke in a dashing attack, and the 
German Battleships again made a reverse 
r “UO” turn—and by 7:45 were lost in the 
gathering dark and out of reach of the 
British. Total night fell at 9 p. m. There 
was no further contact. 

B. H. Liddel-Hart, “The Real World War, 
1914-1918” (You will find it in the Public 
Library), has a good account of this battle, 
and a diagram. 


Tae reader is bound for Alaska to 
trap mink. 


Request:—I am twenty-five years of age 
and I plan to go to Alaska in about six 
months. I intend to trap, hunt and fish. I 
plan to build a cabin near the Yukon district 
and trap for the famous Yukon mink. What 
would be the best means of transportation 
to this point? Where can I secure a good 
map of Alaska? Which is the best month in 
which-to build a cabin? 

I know taxidermy and intend to mount 
many specimens. Could I secure a dog team 
at one of the Alaska towns or possibly in 
Canada? What would be the price of a good 
team? Can I get most of my kit in Alaska, 
and what would, you advise me to take from 
here? 

—Charles Dion, Minneapolis, Minn. 


Reply by Mr. T. S. Solomons:—The central 
Yukon region is most accessible by the Alaska 
Railroad from Seward to Tanana, which is 
the terminus nearest the main Yukon. River 
boat would take you down the Tanana to the 
Yukon. The other route is from Skagway 
by the White Pass and Yukon railroad and 
the Yukon river boats at White Horse down 
to Dawson (Canada) and on through Ameri- 
ean territory to and past the mouth of the 


Tanana. Or, of course you could boat down 
the Yukon. Write the Geological Survey 
for maps. 


A cabin is best built about August, unless 
you can put one up very quickly in Septem- 
ber. Early in October, usually, it gets pretty 
cold, with often some early snow. In mount- 
ing animals you run up against certain regu- 
lations, especially in sending them out. You 
had better get all the dope from the Alaska 
Game Commission, Juneau, Alaska, first, be- 
fore planning. 

All temperate and Arctic furs are found in 
Alaska. Northern United States and South- 
ern Canada furs are usual. The mink and 
other furs are, of course, choicer in Alaska, 
as a rule because the climate is colder; but 
central and southern Alaska is an exception 


ASK ADVENTURE 


in this respect to central Canada, as to tem- 
perature. That is, parts of Canada are just 
as cold or colder. You can usually pick up 
a dog team nearly anywhere in Alaska, and 
it is usually best to buy practically all of 
your requirements locally. They have what 
experience has shown to be best adapted to 
that region. A dog team might cost you 
thirty or forty dollars as a minimum or 
five times that if you went in for a fine sled 
and choice, tried dog flesh. 

If you decide definitely to go, send for the 
government publications (Depts. of Interior 
and Agriculture, Wash., D. C.) covering what 
you are interested in and decide where you 
want to go. Then write me again and I'll 
give you a list of articles suited to that re- 
gion. Be sure and tell me how long you 
expect to outfit for. 


yak ee plan to settle on an island 
—here’s an interesting island in the 
West Indies. 


Request:—I am interested in colonization 
by a group of about twelve to twenty-four 
families. Would prefer an island either in 
the Caribbean section or off either coast of 
Central America. 


This venture will include a doctor and a 
dentist and we intend to start a _ semi- 
agricultural colony. Any sources of further 
information that you may think helpful would 
be appreciated as we intend to plan carefully. 
I understand most other such tries have 
ended in failure. 


—K. Polenz, San Diego, Calif. 


Reply by Mr. Robert Spiers Benjamin:— 
You’ve given me a long order, to suggest a 
possible island for colonization for, as you 
say yourself, most such tries have resulted in 
failure. ; 


About a year and a half ago, I made my 
most recent trip through the West Indies, and 
visited most of the smaller less inhabited 
Island groups, including several inhabited 
only by two or three families—such as 
Inagua, Rat Island, etc., where “colonizers” 
are still holding out. You may have read 
recently where one group finally gave up in 
disgust and returned home. 

But I did find one island where, the 
thought struck me, a group of Americans 
might be able to live. That island is St. Mar- 
tin, just north of the Windward Island group, 
and just overnight south of the U. S. Virgin 
Islands. The island is roughly eight or ten 
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miles long, a few wide, and it has an unusual 
ownership—combined French and Dutch rule. 
There are two small, picturesque towns on St. 
Martin—one French, the other Dutch. It was 
said that when the island was originally set- 
tled by the French and Dutch an argument 
about ownership resulted. It was agreed that 
there would be a settlement based on a foot 
race. A Frenchman would start from one end 
of the island, a Dutchman from the other. 
Where they met would be the boundary be- 
tween their ownership. The crafty Dutchman 
(who had already explored the island) started 
out from the best point on the island and 
when he met his French competitor a while 
later, it was discovered that the Dutch had 
secured the most fertile, productive half of 
the land. So much for its history; very few 
ships get into the island with the exception 
of an occasional freighter of the Ocean 
Dominion Line (17 Battery Place, N. Y.). 


The most convenient way to reach St. Mar- 
tin is by chartered schooner from French 
Guadaloupe, or from the U.S. Virgin Islands. 
I know of no definite place on which to get 
information about the place other than the 
French Consul General, French Building, 
Rockefeller Center, N. Y., or possibly from 
the U. S. Consul, Basse Terre, Guadaloupe, 
French West Indies. I believe that land is 
very cheap there and there is undoubtedly 
plenty of it. 


Most of the population is Negro—probably 
about twenty white French, and equal num- 
ber of Dutch. The Governor of the French 
part of the island, Howard Fleming, is an ac- 
quaintance of mine. 


The French port has a quaint little har- 
bor; there’s plenty of good fishing nearby— 
you can buy lobsters for practically nothing. 
The soil is not very fertile, but with effort 
your colony can probably coax some vege- 
tables out of it. There is some cattle on the 
island. Governor Fleming is said to have one 
of the best herds of cattle in the West Indies, 
all brought over by schooner from Guada- 
loupe. 


Now remember, I’m not praising St. Mar- 
tin to the skies as a West Indian Paradise— 
but I have a faint suspicion that one of these 
“American colony ideas” might work there 
where it has been an utter failure elsewhere. 
If your party is well financed it would cer- 


’ tainly pay to have one or two delegates go 


by Pan-American Airways to Guadaloupe, or 
to St. Croix, Virgin Islands, charter a small 
schooner and inspect the place. You’ll prob- 
ably find that it is necessary to go there in 
order to get the most accurate information 
on land, etc.... 
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ADVENTURE 


THE ASK ADVENTURE SERVICE is free, provided self-addressed envelope and FULL 
POSTAGE for reply are enclosed. Correspondents writing to or from foreign countries must 
enclose International Reply Coupons, which are exchangeable for stamps of any country in the 


International Postal Union. 


Send each question direct to the expert in charge of the section whose field covers it. He will 


teply by mail. Do Not send questions to the magazine. Be definite; explain your case suffi- 

ciently to guide the expert you question.- The magazine does not assume any responsibility. 

No Reply will be made to requests for partners, for financial backing or for employment. 
%*(Enclose addressed envelope with International Reply Coupon.) 





ASK ADVENTURE EXPERTS 


SPORTS AND HOBBIES 


Archery—Dart B. Pownut, care of Adventure. 

Baseball—FRepDERICK Limp, care of Adventure. 

Basketball—STaNnLpy CARHART, 99 Broad St.. 
Matawan, N. J. 

.Camping—PavL M. Fink, Jonesboro, Tenn. 

Peta eee Jnan V. GromBacn, 113 W. 57th 

Canceing: paddling, sailing, cruising, regattas— 
hee 8S. PprKins, 1825 So. Main St., Princeton, 

Coins: and Medals—WILLIAM L. CLARK. Amer- 
ican Numismatic Society, Broadway at 156th St., 
NY 6c, 

Dogs—JOHN B. THOMPSON, care of Adventure. 


Fencing—Cart, Jnan V. GromBacH, 113 W. 
67th St. N. Y. C. 

First Aid—Dkr. CLaupn P. Forpycs, care of Ad- 
venture. 

Fishing: fresh water; fly and batt casting; 
‘bait; camping outfits; fishing trips—JouHN 
THOMPSON, (Ozark Ripley), care of Adventure. 

Fishing: salt water, bottom fishing, surf cast- 
ing; trolling; equipment and locations—C, BLACK- 
BURN MILLER, care of Adventure. 


Football—Joun B. Fostsr, care of Adventure. 


Globe-trotting and vagabonding—ROBERT 
Spiers BENJAMIN, care of Adventure. 

Health Building Activities, Hiking — DR 
CuAubp P. Forpycs, care of Adventure. 

Horses: care, training of horses in general; 
jumping, and polo; the cavalry arm—MaJsog RB. 
ERNpST Dupuy, care of Adventure. 

Motor Boating—GbrRALD T. WHITH, Montville. 


N, J. 
Motorecycling—regulations, mechanics, racing— 
CHaries M. Donen, 174 Lyman Ave., Burlington, 


Vt. 
Mountain Climbing—THEOopoRE §. SOLOMoNs, 


$52 No. Hudson Av., Hollywood, Calif. 
Old Songs—RoOseRT WHITH, 913 W. 7th St. 
Los Angeles, Calif. 


Old-Time Sailoring—CuHas. H. HALL, 446 Ocean 
Ave., Brooklyn, N. Y. 

Rifles, Pistuls, Revolvers: foreign and Amert- 
can—Donnean WIa@GiNns, 170 Liberty Rd., Salem, 
Oregon. 

Shotguns: foreign and American makes; wing 
shooting—JOHN B. THOMPSON, care of Adventure, 

xSkiing and Snowshoeing—W. H. Pricn, 3436 
Mance St., Montreal, Quebec, Can. 

Small Boating: skiffs, outboard, small launch, 
river and lake cruising—RaYMOND 8, SPuHARS, Ingle- 
wood, Calif. 

Stamps—Dr. H. A. Davis. The American Phil- 
atelic Society, 3421 Colfax Av., Denver, Colo, 


Swimming—Lovuis DmB, HANDLHy, 115 West 
llth St, N. ¥. C. 


Swords: spears, pole arms and armor—Capt, 
R. FE. Garpnur, 840 Copeland Ave., Columbus, Ohio. 


Tournament Fly and Bait Casting—“CHInY” 
Stanwoop, East Sullivan, Maine. 


Track—JacKson ScHouz, R. D. No. 1, Doyles- 
town, Pa. 


Woodcraft—PavL M. Fink, Jonesboro, Tenn. 


Wrestling—Murt E. TurusH, New York Ath- 
letic Club, New York City. 


Yachting—A. R. KNnavumR, 2722 B. 75th Pl., 
Chicago, IIL 


SCIENTIFIC AND TECHNICAL SUBJECTS 


Anthropology: American; north of the Panama 
Canal, customs, dress, architecture; pottery and 
decorativé arts, weapons and implements, fetish- 
sain Sretat divisions— ARTHUR WoopwarD, Los An- 
geles Museum Exposition Park, Los Angel . Calif, 


Aviation: airplanes, airshtps, airways and land- 
tng fleids, contests, aero clubs, insurance, laws, 
licenses, operating data, schools, foreign activities, 
publications, parachutes, gliders—MasoR FAK 
HarMEL, 709 Longfellow St.. Washington, D. C. 


Big Game Hunting: guides and equipment— 
EkNEST W. SHAw, South Carver, Mass. 


Entomology: insects and spiders; venomous 
and _disease-carrying insects—Dr. 8. W. Frost, 465 
B, Foster Ave., State College, Pa. 


Forestry: in the United States, national forests 
of the Rocky Mountain States—BEunust W. SHAW, 
South Carver, Mass. 


Tropical Forestry: tropical forests and prod- 
a R. Barsour, 1091 Springdale Rd, At- 
anta, Ga. 


Herpetology: reptiles and amphibtans—Cuip- 
FORD H, Popn, care of Adventure. 


Marine Architecture: ship modeling—Cnuas. H. 
HAti, 446 Ocean Av., Brooklyn, N. Y. 


Mining, Prospecting, and Precious Stones: 
anywhere in No. America. Outfitting; any mineral, 
metallic or non-metallic—Victor SHAw, 11628% 
Mayfield Ave., West Los Angeles, Calif. 


The Merchant Marine. GORDON MACALLISTHR, 
care of Adventure. : 


Ornithology: birds; their habits and distribu- 


pon DAMS QUINN, 8320 Kossuth Ave. Bronx, 
Photography: outfitting, work in out-of-the- 


way places; general information—PavuL L. ANDHB- 
son, 86 Washington St., East Orange, N. J. 

Radio: telegraphy, telephony, history, recetver 
construction, portable sets—DQNALD MCNICOL, care 
of Adventure, 


Railroads: in the United States, Mewico and 
Oanada—R. T. NEWMAN, 701 N. Main 8t., Paris, IL, 


; Sawmilling—Hapspura Liesp, care of Adven- 
ure. 

Taxidermy—Epwarp B. Lana 156 Joralemon 
St., Belleville, N. J. 
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THE TRAIL AHEAD 


RINGS a stirring novelette, “Smoke 
in the Hills,” by John Murray Reyn- 
olds, about a Yankee’s fight to save his 
home and loved ones while the Six Na- 
tions dance their covenant of war and 
death flares red in the Mohawk country. 


In the same issue— 


A Young Hardesty novelette. “Meet the 
Boss,” by Henry Herbert Knibbs; “Peace 
at Marakoo,” a story of modern war in 
the East, by H. Bedford-Jones; “The 
Abatement of Old Man Jessup,” a story of 
an old sourdough’s last race for gold, by 
Frank Richardson Pierce— 

These, plus another instalment of Frank 
Grubers’ “Outlaw,” other outstanding fic- 
tion, and departments written by Adven- 
ture’s famed Ask Adventure experts, are in 
the November issue of 


* 





On sale at all stands October 10th 
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RAILWAY POSTAL CLERKS 
$1900 First year regular 


= MANY OTHER GOVERNMENT JOBS 


yy City Mail Carriers—Postoffice Clerks—Rural Mail Carriers 
—Liquor Gaugers—Customs Inspectors—Stenographers— 
7 Typists, ete. 


$1260 to $2100 First Year 


MEN—WOMEN 
Mail Coupon immediately—today sure. 
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WELDING 2 


Way! 
AUDELS NEW 
WELDERS GUIDE 


Contains Important Facts 
and Essential Information? 


WELOING METHODS 
WELDERS 
ELECTRIC 
OXY-ACETYLENE 
THERMIT 
UNIONMELT 
SHEET METAL 
sPoT 

PIPE 

PRESSURE VESSELS 
VARIOUS METALS 
AIRPLANE 
HARDENING = FACING 
CUTTING 

EYE PROTECTION 


Every Welder Should Own This New, Useful Book containing clear, 
concise, practical information, pointers and facts relating to modern 
practice in all Branches. Easy to read and understand—over 400 
pages Fully Illustrated —flexible cover—pocket size—a Ready Ref- 
erence that Answers Your Questions accurately—Money Back if 
not O.K. To get this assistance for yourself, order copy today. 


THEO. AUDEL, Publishers, 49 W. 23rd St., New York 


Please mail AUDELS WELDERS GUIDE (Price $1). If satisfactory, I will remit 
$1 on its safe arrival, otherwise I will return the book. 


Occupation... 2 oo oe ee on oo en en a oe wa = 5 = =~ 


Employed by — 5 a ee ee aa a a a a ae oe ae ae 


“Exe - CAMEO or HEMATITE RINGS, only $1.00 each 
“> MOUNTINGS in 1/40 14 KARAT YEL- 
ft. LOW GOLD OR STERLING SILVER. 


Double Head simulated Cameos or Single 
Head Intaglio Hematite rings. 













Every ripe 


handsomely embossed, massive appear- 
ance. ill Last a Lifetime! SEND NO 
MONEY! Pay postman $1.00, plus 


small postage charge, or enclose mon- 
ey and we will pay postage. State 
i old or silver, giving size. 10 
DAY FREE TRIAL. Money back if not 
delighted. Compare with any $12.00 
ring. ORDER NOW! Limited supply. 


The Select. Ring Co., 906 W. LaSalle St., South Bend, Ind. 


A BECOME AN EXPERT 
Rees itive A tants -P.A.’s earn 000 to $10,000 
ousanda of firma need them, About 20,000 Goreifiod Hubile A scoot: 
aes in the U. S. We eee thoroly at home in spare time 
A. examinations or executive accounting positions, Previous bs 
BE lence unnecessary. Personal training under supervision of otatt of 
an sy including members of the American Institute of Account 
Write for free .ccountancy, the Profession That Pays.’” 
LaSalle Extension University, Dept. 10334-H,Chicago 
A Correspondence In stitution 









MANY 
APPOINTMENTS 
EVERY YEAR 


Saunneneeeee COUP O Nees 

: FRANKLIN INSTITUTE, Rochester, N. Y. 
Dept. H174, 

H Gentlemen: Rush to me, without cost to me, 32 

H page book with list of U. S. Government big paid 


1 positions. Advise me also regarding salaries, hours, 
A work, vacation, ete. Tell me how to qualify for a 
1 position, 


GNOME: «irre csc ccvsvvcsocsivecinsb css selisineiecee se te 


1 Addr ont ee ee 
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Wildcrafting and Trapping — RayMonp S. 
SPEARS, Inglewood. Calif. 


MILITARY, NAVAL AND POLICB 
SUBJECTS 


Army Matters: United States and Foretgn— 
MAsor GLEN R. TOWNSEND, care of Adventure. 

Federal Investigation Activities: Secret Serv- 
ice, etc.—FrANcIS H. Bunt, 81 Church St., Fair 
Haven, N. J. 

Royal Canadian Mounted Police—ALEc Cayva- 
pas, 1296 E. Hastings, Vancouver, B. 

State Police—Francis H. Bont, 81 Church St. 
Fair Haven, N. J. 

U. S. Marine Corps—Masozn B. W. HOpPgINS. 
eare of Adventure 


GEOGRAPHICAL SUBJECTS 


Philippine Islands — Buck CONNmR, Conner 
Field, Quartzsite, Ariz. 

*xNew Guinea—L. P. B. ARMIT, care of Adven- 
ture. 

*xNew Zealand: Cook Island, Samoa—Tom L. 
MILLS, 27 Bowen St., Feilding, New Zealand. 

x Australia and Tasmania—ALANn Fo.ny, 18a 
Sandridge St., Bondi, Sydney, Australia. 

*South Sea Islands—WILLIAM McCREaDIn, 
“Yatina,” 8 Lucknow St., Willoughby, N. S. W. 

Hawaii—JOHN SNELL, Hawaii Equal Rights 
Comm., Honolulu, Hawail. 


Asia, Part 1 Siam, Malay States, Straits 
Settlements, Java, Sumatra, Dutch East Indies, 
Ceylon.—V. B. WINDLE, care of Adventure. 2 French 
Indo-China, Hong Kong, Macao, Tibet, Southern, 
Eastern and Central China.—Setwarp §8. CRAMER, 
eare of Adventure. 3 Northern China and Mongolia 
—Patcc H. Franson, Bldg. No. 8 Veterans Admin- 
istration Facility, Minneapolis, Minn. 4 Persia. 
Arabia.—CAPpTaIN BEVERLY-GIDDINGS, care of Ad- 
venture. 5 *#Palestine.—CaprTain H. W. Happs, 3808 
West 26tb Ave., Vancouver, B. C. 


Africa, Part 1 *Libya, Morocco, Egypt, Tunis, 
Algeria, Anglo-Egyptian Sudan.—Capt. H. W. 
EapvEs, 3808 West 26th Ave., Vancouver, B. C. 2 
Abyssinia, Italian Somaliland, British Somali Coast 
Protectorate, Eritrea, Uganda, Tanganyika, Kenya. 
—GORDON MacCreacu, 231 Bethel Av., So. St 
Petersburg, Florida. 3 Tripoli, Sahara caravans.— 
CAPTAIN BEVERLY-GIDDINGS, care of Adventure, 4 
Bechuanaland, Southwest Africa, Angola, Belgian 
Congo, Egyptian Sudan and French West Africa.— 
Magor §, L. GLENISTER, care of Adventure. 5 *&Cape 
Province, Orange Free State, Natal, Zululand, 
Transvaal, Rhodesia,— PETER FRANKLIN, Box 1491, 
Durbin, Natal, So. Africa. 

Madagascar—RAaLPH LINTON, 
ture. 

Europe, Part 1 Denmark, Germany, 
navia.—G. I. COLBURN, care of Adventure. 


Central Ameriea—Ropyurt SPIDERS BENJAMIN, 
care of Adventure 
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ADVENTURE 


South America, Part 3 Colombia, Ecuador. 
Peru, Bolivia, and Chile. 
Adventure. 2 Venezuela, The Guianas, Uruguay, 
Paraguay, Argentina, and Brazil.—Dr. PAuL VAN- 
ORDEN SHAW, care of Adventure. 


*&West Indies—Joun B. LEFFINGWELL, Box 
1333, Nueva Gerona, Isle of Pines, Cuba. 


Iceland—G. I. COLBRON, care of Adventure. 


Baflfiniland and Greenland — Victor SHAW, 
11628% Mayfield Av., West Los Angeles, Calif. 


yeh dea reas T. DeBeuy, Severna Park, 





Mexico, Part 1 Northern Border States.—J. W. 
WHITAKER, 2903 San Gabriel St., Austin, Tex. 
2 Quintana Roo, Yucatan, Campeche.—W. RUSSELL 
SHEETS, 301 Poplar Ave.. Takoma Prk., Md. 


Canada, Part 1 * Southeastern Quebec.— WIL- 
LIAM MACMILLAN, 24 Plessis St., Quebec, Canada. 
2 wHeight of Land Region, Northern Ontario and 
Northern 5 ee Southeastern Ungava and Kee 
watin.—S. E. SANGSTER, care of Adventure. 3 %Otta- 
wa Valley. and Southeastern Ontario.—Harry M. 
Moorg, The Courier Advocate, Trenton, Ont., Can- 
ada. 4 xGeoryian Bay and Southern Ontario, Na- 
tional Parks, Camping.—A. D, L. ROBINSON, 1163 
Victoria Rd., Walkerville, Ont., Canada. & Yukon, 
British Columbia and Alberta.—C. PLOwpEN, Plow- 
den Bay, Howe Sound, B. C. 6 Northern Saskatch- 
ewan, Indian life and language, hunting, trapping 
—H. 8S. M. Kemp, 131 9th St.. E.. Prince Albert, 
Sask. 


Alaska—THEvporRB 8. SoLtomons. 952 No. Hud 

Western U. S., Part 1 Pacific Coast States— 
FRaNK WINCH, care of Adventure. 3 New Meaico 
(Indians, ete.+~—H. F. ROBINSON, 1211 W. Roma 
Ave., Albuquerque, N. M. 4 Nevada, Montana and 
Northern’ Rockies —-FrEeD W. EGuLston, Elks’ 
Home, Elko, Nev. § Idaho_and environs.—R. T. 
NEWMAN, 701 N. Main St., Peoria, Ill. 6 Arizona, 
Utah.—C. C. ANpDmpRSON, Continental Bidg., Salt 
Lake City, Utah. 7 Tearas, Oklahoma.—J. W. 
WHITAKgmR, 2903 San Gabriel St., Austin, Tex. 
son ave., Hollywood, Calif. 


Middle Western U. S., Part 1 Missouri, Ar- 
kansas, Missouri River up to Sioux City, Ozarks, 
Indiana, Illinois, Michigan, Mississippi and Lake 
Michigan.—JOHN B, THOMPSON, care Adventure. 
2 Ohio tone. and Tributaries and Mississippi River. 
—GEO. ZerR, Vine and Hill Sts., Crafton, P. O., 
po Pa. 3 Lower Mississippi from St. Louis 
down, Louisiana swamps, St. Francis, Arkansas 
Bottom.—Raymonp S. Spears, Inglewood, Calif. 


Eastern U. S., Part 1 Maine—“CHInF” te 
woop, East Sullivan, Me. 2 Vt., N. H., Conn., R. 
Mass.—Howarp R. VoicHt, 40 Chapel St., Wood. 
mont, Conn. 3 Adirondacks, New York. —R'ayMonp 
S. Spears, Inglewood, Calif. 4 New Jersey.—F. H. 
Bent, 81 Church S8t., Fair Haven, N. J. 5 Ala., 
Tenn., Miss., N. O., 8. C., Fla., Ga.—Hapspura 
Liesn, care Adventure. 6 The Great Smokies and 
Appalachian Mountains south of Virginia.—PavuL 
M. Fink, Jonesboro, Tenn. 
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Buy direct from us and save 
over $70.00 on genuine office 
model Underwood No. 5. Re- 
built and refinished like 
brand new. Full 2 year guar- 
antee. Thousands paid $102.50 
for this model, but it’s 
yours for only $31.85 cash 
or on Easy Terms of 60c 
a week. Pay No Money 
Down — See before you 
buy on 10 Day Trial. Free 
typing course included 
with offer. 


EXTRA VALUE! 


ROLL-A-WAY SECRETARIAL 
TYPEWRITER STAND 



































Working 


Surface al wings, 


correct 
working 
height. 








All metal, 
mounted on 
castors 








For those who have no typewrit- 
er stand or handy place to use a 
machine, I make this special 
offer. This attractive stand that 
ordinarily sells for $4.85 can be 
yours for only $2.00 extra added 
to your account. Quality built. 
Note all its convenient features. 











HURRY-Limited Quantity on this Sable! 
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UNDERWOOD—The World's 
Most Popular Typewriter! 


Underwood—the typewriter recognized as the 
finest, strongest built! 
World Famous office size Underwood No, 5 
completely rebuilt with late improved fea- 
less than 1/3 the mfrs. 
This Underwood No. 5 has all 
standard equipment—84 character, 
keyboard, 2 color ribbon, back spacer, auto- 
matic reverse, tabulator, shift lock, etc. 
perfect all purpose typewriter—stands hard, 
long service—No risk—You See Before You 
Buy—Fully guaranteed and backed by 30 
years of fair dealing. 


WIDE 14” CARRIAGES 


Wide carriage machines for government re- 
ports, large office forms, billing, ete., only 
$3.00 extra with order. 
wide, has 12” writing line. A Real Buy! 


tures—Yours for 
orig. price. 


Complete home 
study course of 
Van Zandt Touch 
Typing system. 
Carefully illustrat- 
ed. Written for 
home use. 
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FREE!: 


DRIP ICOVIACLL 
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NO MONEY 
DOWN 


NO OBLIGATION. SEND NO 
MONEY—Try Underwood No. 
5 for 10 full days in your 
home—without risk. See for 
yourself the neat, perfect work 
it does. Decide without salgs- 
man’s pressure—without hurry, 


10 DAY TRIAL 


SEE BEFORE YOU BUY — 
Test, Inspect, Compare. This 
Underwood No. 5 is shipped to 
you on its merit alone. It 
must sell itself—must convince 
you of its tremendous value. 


2 YEAR GUARANTEE 


Our 2 yr. guarantee is your as- 
surance of satisfaction. You 
must be satisfied that this is 
the biggest value ever offered 
in a_ typewriter. 


Easiest Terms 
Only 60c a Week! 


Only 60c a week soon pays for 
your typewriter at this low 
price. Use machine as you pay 
for it. Only $2.50 a month— 
less than the cost of renting 
an inferior machine. Order 
Now! 


International Typewriter 
Exch., Chicago, Il. 






















Think of this value! 
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Takes paper 14” 












International Typewriter Exchange Dept. 1039 












' 231 W. Monroe St., Chicago, III. 
t Send Underwood No. 5 (F.0.B. Chicago) for ien days trial, 
1 If I keep it, I will pay $2.50 per month until easy term price 5 
($36.35) is paid. If I am not satisfied, I can return it 1 
: express collect. [ 10” carriage O 14” carriage ($3.00 os 
extra) 
I For Quick Shipment Give Occupation and Reference , ©, neck . 
t e- 
Hee 7 T eco 
H Name.........sececeee acces eeeees BO. cvisieaicicinss stand o 
: i] 
© Address eeeeee aisisleuie / Stand sent 
1 pnreceipt of g 
‘irst payment 
B Gly: ons eens nse sesecsseseeee State........4 on Underwood: & 
oo a 














1 Saved *50 


by buying Direct from the 


Factory 


NEW MODERN GAS RANGE 


Mail Coupon for 


136 Styles 

andsies CATALOG 
Just out—-sensational new stove and furnace 
catalog. Rock bottom FACTORY, PRICES. 
Easy terms: $5 down on stoves, up to 18 months 
to pay. 3 years to pay for furnaces. New models 


—new streamline designs—thrilling new fea- 
tures—latest equipment. 


Stretch your dollars! Deal direct with the fac- 
tory. Dazzling new Gas Ranges. Outstanding 
values in new Combination Gas, Coal or Oil 
Ranges, famous Coal and Wood Ranges with 
the ‘‘oven that floats in flame,’’ Coal and Wood 
Heaters, beautiful new Oil Heaters, great new 
Super-power Furnaces. Factory Guarantee. Fac- 
tory, Service. 24 hr. shipments. 30 Days Trial. 

: 40 yrs. in business. 1,600,000 Satisfied Users. 


287 Factory Owned Stores in 14 


States. Ask for address 





ito Guaraillt romivacts Factory Pose! 


Kalamazoo Stove & Furnace Co., Manutacturers 
504 Rochester Ave., Kalamazoo, Michigan 





COMBINATION GAS 
COAL AND WooD 
RANGES 


COAL AND WOOD 
RANGES 


COAL 
AND 
woop 
MEATERS 
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on 
HEATERS 


Dear Sirs: Send FREE FACTORY CATALOG. 
Check articles in which you are interested: 


O Combination Gas, Coal or Oil Ranges (1 
O Gas Ranges O Electric Ranges 
O Oil Heaters O Oil Ranges 














Coal and Wood Ranges 
Coal and Wood Heaters 
() Furnaces 
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